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Relsite Dilberences— 


WE ARE FORCED TO REPORT to our readers that 
~The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal has slumped to the point 
where we do not know at the moment how to continue 


publication. 


We received last week a little over $1,500, of just about a fourth 
of what we need weekly from now until the end of the year. With the 
campaign half over from the viewpoint of time, we have received only 
$16,000, or less than one-third of our goal. 


In part, the slump is due to the sharp divisions in political view among 
our readers. Many do not agree with the paper’s position on events in 
Hungary, and are withholding support for this reason. Others do agree 
with our position. If they acted on the same logic, they would withhold 
support if the paper took a different position. 


SINCE OUR STRUGGLE for existence was difficult enough even 
with the backing of all our readers, any such withholding of support because 
‘of difference of view on an issue, vital though it be, means simply that the 
Left today cannot maintain its paper. 


_ IS ANYONE SO SURE his or her opinion is so right, and every con- 
trary opinion so wrong, that he or she is prepared to scrap the paper of 
the Left wing movement in America because it may disagree with him? 


IS ANYONE SO CERTAIN that the vindication of his or her opinion 
is so important as to require the sacrifice of our paper? 


Moreover, this way of conducting a debate within the Left is so 
destructive as to be intolerable for the movement. 


Recognizing this, four Communist Party leaders, who have differing 
viewpoints on issues vital for their party, have appealed to all their mem- 
bers, as well as to other supporters of The Worker, to give their united 
backing for our fund campaign. | 

The four are William Z. Foster, national Communist Party chairman; 
Eugene Dennis, its.General Secretary; Benjamin J. Davis, National Com- 
mittee member and former publisher of The Worker; and John Gates, our 
editor-in-chief who is also a member of the party's national committee. 
They declared early last week: : 


“Serious differences on many questions are being debated within Com- 
munist and other Left ranks in our country. Regardless of these differences, 


Is Only Ike 
In Step? 


By A. B. MAGIL 

THE SOVIET USE of the 
veto in the United Nations is 
bush league stuff compizsed to 
the U. S. use of the veto out- 
side the UN. 

The latest example is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the 
Swiss government's proposal that 
the Big Four, plus India as rep- 
resentative of the Bandung 
powers, hold another summit 
conference to save world peace. 

Actually there is no compari- 


son between the way the two > 


governments have employed the 
veto. The Soviet Union made 
frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council as a de- 
fensive measure against the cold 
war launched against it by Harry 
Truman and Winston Churchill 
in violation of the spirit of the 
UN Charter. Without endorsing 
every instance in which the veto 
was invoked, one can say that in 
general the Russians used it on 
the side of peace, on the side of 
the kind of peaceful negotia- 
tions of which the first summit 
conference was the prime ex- 
ample. 

Now Eisenhower, who had to 
be pushed ‘into that first meeting 
in Geneva in July, 1955, has 
turned thumbs down on a sec- 
ond meeting. 


IRONICALLY, the Swiss pro- 
posal came on our election day, 
when some 34,000,000 Ameri- 
cans voted for Eisenhower in 
large part because he is for 
them a peace symbol. In fact, 
it's no exaggeration to say that 
the first summit meeting, organ- 
ized without benefit of .GOP 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 

AT MIDNIGHT Nov. 6 
Britain and France accept- 
ed a cease-fire to end the 
fighting in Egypt. Only a 
week had passed since Israel 
had invaded the Sinai penin- 
sula. Some five days had 
gone by since British and 
French planes based on Cy- 
prus began to bomb Egyp- 
tian cities. 

Here was a stunning reversal 
for the colonial powers. Even 
though the dangers have been far 
from eliminated the goals which 
Britain and France set them- 
selves were certainly not ‘at- 
tained. They hoped to overthrow 
the Egyptian government headed 
by Nasser and install their own 
puppet. This didn’t happen. 
They wanted to seize possession 
of the Suez Canal. But under the 
UN cease-fire order the invaders 
must get out of Egypt. 

* 


BOTH neither with respect to . 
morality nor to success, writes 
foreign affairs columnist C. L. 
Sulzberger in the N. Y. Times 
(Nov.. 12) “does the Anglo- 
French ‘adventure into Kgypt 
pass scrutiny.” 

“The Suez Canal,” Sulzberger 
says, “is not and will not be con-. 
trolled by them . ». Colonel Nas- 
ser, their obvious enemy, remains 
in power and will probably 
emerge as a greater regional 
force than ever before. Their 
military resolve and techniques 
appear tarnished‘ Their long- 
range influence in an area of 
vital interest is even weaker than 
previously.” : : 

But that’s not all. There's a dis- 
tinct Cassandra flavor about the 
Sulzberger essay as he poin‘s 
oun: : 

“To achieve this wholly nega- 
tive result Britain and France 
sacrificed to a considerable ce- 
gree the moral position of tie 
West.” Ruefully, the ‘Times col- 
umnist suggests it became very 
difficult to criticize the Soviet 
action in Hungary when the two 
Western colonial powers “simul- 
taneously and_ unsuccessfully, 
struck Egypt.” 

Sulzberger sums it up: “The 
great Suez gamble has col- 
lapsed.” : 

* 

BUT, wait, the end is not yet 

in sight, for the crumbling co- 


lonial positions. 


“It now. appears. inevitable 
that the remnants of Britain's and 
France’s imperial structures will 
disintegrate. more rapidly than 
hitherto indicated. Clearly~the 
Algerian partisans must feel en- 
couraged. ... And French West 
Africa is stirring. . . . Echoes of 
the Egyptian fiasco are bound 
to be heard in Cyprus, Hong 
Kong, Malta, Singapore and 
throughout Africa.” 4 

There will even be repercus- 
sions within Britain and France, 
Sulzberger fears. It’s even pos- 
sible, he thinks that Aneurin 
Bevan may be Britain’s next 
Foreign Secretary. | 

NATO, the major Western 
military alliance, “is weaker” as 
a result of the failure of the. ag- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


“DEBUNKING ‘TENSION: | 
AT THE OLYMPICS 
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the existence of the Daily Worker and Worker is vital to the Left move- 
ment. The Daily. Worker is now fighting for its life. Any withholding of 
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These victories for Democratic 


state and congressional nominees 


appear to be a result of the much- 
publicied farm revolt as well as of 


Sigreatly stepped-up labor activity 
and influence, In Kansas, ‘hay = 
her ample, a major issue was the P 
which permits unlimited filibuster. -ondidate’s su for a state 
This is the way the white suprema-|«/i5}+ to work”, or union-busting, 
cists there have killed civil rights/;, 
legislation in the past. | Last week’s issue of the AFL- 
Such a congressional battle}C]Q News, analyzing the result in 
would put the supporters of civil|Colorado, where a former New 
rights in direct opposition to the|Deaj champion in the House, John 
Southern ractionary wing of thé) Carroll, was elected ta the Senate, 
Democratic Party. The labor move-|concluded that the registration 
ment also faces the long-term his-igriyve by Jabor’s political arm 
toric problem of undermining the/(COPE) was an important factor. 
power of this wing by organizing Why was labor able to carry sub- 
Southern labor and wining it to its} 4 ne:0) weight in the state and 
political position. congressional elections, but not for 
* the presidency? The answer ap- 
WHILE the Democrats lost] pears to lie in the fact that labor 
ground in the major cities, théy|surrendered the peace issue en- | 
won unexpectedly in several pre-|tirely to Eisenhower. It was he who 
dominantly agrarian states. capitalized on the peace sentiments 
Thus, they won governorships in of the people, including a large sec- 
Iowa and Kansas, for the first time} *©r of the labor movement. 
in over 20 years; and in Colorado} The leaders of labor forfeited 
and Oregon, likewise traditionally|this issue to him by their demands 
Republican for many years. Theyjfor aggressive cold war positions. 


: strength by a militant struggle f 

By MAX GORDON : > | ¢ivil rights in the new Congress. 
WHAT happened on Nov. 6 to the popular coalition of workers, Negro people, 

small farmers and liberal middleclass elements which has been operating loosely within 


the Democratic Party since FDR’s day? Most commentators, surveying the sharp increase 


in President's Eisenhower s vote in| : | 
' = sponding vote shift among the| seems to be that the labor move- 
the big northern cities, have been x § sails , te al “hin the 


concluding that this coalition, at| Negro people. . ; 
least as for as its urban elements} Thus, in New York, Negro dis- Democratic F failed —— 
are concerned, is disintegrating.|tricts showed a shift to the GOP—| through the influence of This ; 
They point to the fact that Balti-/at least to Eisenhower—of from six| reaction within that Party. rae 
more, Chicago, Milwaukee, Mem-}percent to 16 percent, though still ner-party battle was 0 ha Ary 
phis, Jersey City and others have} remaining overwhelmingly Demo-| ™#jor struggles of the elec- 
gone GOP—for president—for the'cratic. The shift for U. S. Senate} #0ns- 
first time in at least 20 years, while) was slightly smaller, but still pres-| Northern Democratic leaders 
almost every other major cityjent. In California, the San Fran-| wooed the South and permitted it 
shows a decline in the. Democratfc|cisco and Oakland bay area re-|tg force a compromise on the civil 
vote. ported almost the same size shift rights issue. It didn’t help their 
* in the Negro districts. party since Eisenhower captured 
BUT this is not the whole story.) ],, Baltimore, Tennessee, Vir-|five Southern states and an actual 
In the first place, the strength and ginia, Alabama, however, where|majority of the Southern vote. 
the. future of the coalition are not Negroes did vote, the shift to the|Negro voters in the South especi- 
determined simply by election re-| Gp Was far more pronounced. In/ally turned toward him in their 
sults, which may be caused by t€m-! some areas of the South and border|anger at Democratic compromise. 
porary factors. The coalition €X-' tates, it went overwhelmingly Re-| And a great many white suprema- 
tends beyond electiens. publican for the first time since the! cist voters also backed him because 
second, as far as its electoral ex-| New Deal days. his civil rights’ stand was even 
pression 1s concerned, there was weaker than that of the Democrats. | 
not the same result in the Demo- As Democratic ‘Senators Herbert 


* 
Primarily, 


the 


WHY? reason 


cratic vote for congress and state 
office, in many of these cities, as 
there was in the presidential vote. 

To take a single example, New 
York City gave Adlai Stevenson a) 
bare 62,000, majority, or 51 percent 
of the vote. The usual majority for) 
the Democrats is around 700,000. 
But for‘ the Democratic candidate} 
for U. S. Senate, Robert Wagner, 
city voters rolled up a 440,000) 
majority. | 

This was a drop from the cus-| 
tomary Democratic margin. The! 
impact of the Eisenhower. vote, 
plus the unusual character of the| 
GOP candidate, Jacob K. Javits, 
doubtless -accounted for this. Not 
a single congressional district 
switched to the GOP, despite, the 
large increase in the Republican 
presidential vote. 

While this was not the pattern) 
in all northern cities, it was for) 


quite a few. Hence, while the) | 


coalition appeared to have disin- 
tegrated in the presidential vote, 
this has not been so evident in the 


vote for lesser offices. 
 d 


THERE is ho doubt, however, 
that there was a weakening of the 
cozlition=in its electoral aspects— 
in that many Negro spokesmen 
Shifted to the GOP, with a corre- 


Bureau to Probe Fallout 


Children’s 


& 
A 
° 


a WHEN Adlai Stevenson raised the world-wide 
peril of radioactive fallout, he stirred up an issue 
that refused to die on Election Day. “The H-bomb 
debate isn’t over’, the New York Herald Tribune 
admitted this week. 

Further evidence of that is the report last week 
by Martha M. Eliot, head of the Children’s Bur- 
eau in Washington announcing the establishment 
of a “National Committee to Reduce Hazards to 
Inheritance and Child Development.” 

At a conference of health officers, Miss Eliot 
referred to the much-discussed report of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and National Research 
Council on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi- 
ation.” Miss Eliot said this document was “of great 
significance to child development and to the popu- 
lation as a whole.” 

A special committee, she said, will bring to- 
gether information on the extent of hazards to 
posterity and child development from continued 
fall-out of hydrogen bombs and other sources of 
radiation, inchiding X-rays. 

“As you know,” she declared, “the human em- 
bryo, the fetus, infants and children are especially 
sensitive to X-ray radiation.” The results may range 
from genetic mutations in succeeding generations 
when the gonads are exposed, to embryonic dam- 


age when a pregnant wOman rectives excessive 
dosage on the pelvic organs, to damage of the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ASSIGNMENT 
Ww. S. A. 
By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS AN OLD-TIME movie 
enthusiast I follow our cin- 
ema even in these anguish- 
ed days, and I do so with- 
out apology. (I recall in a 
time of uttermost stress, the 
jammed Madrid movie : that 
showed Chaplin’s “Gold Rush” 
even though gums . 
the shells were 
exploding 
down the street 
and Franco was 
across the Man- 
zanares River 
virtually # 

a stone's throw g 
away.) The aits 
afford sanctu- 
ary in times 
of crisis. 

In the~past tew. months I 
have sat entranced before such 
films as Melville’s “Moby Dick” 
Tolstoy's “War and Peace’. 
David Platt has spoken glowing | 
to me of Edna Ferber’s “Giant,” 


the movie on Van Gogh. Count- 
less friends have praised “Storm 
Center” that tells-the story of 
the embattled little librarian 
who stood like an Amazon 
against her enemies. 

There are others, lesser in 
dimension, like Bus Stop, which, 

tess, depicted a 

ach and a) 


achievement; and which, at least 
to me, showed a civilized atti- 
tude toward fhe girl who might 
otherwise, in other days, have 
been painted as a gaudy hussy. 
The reasons for her status in so- 
ciety are convincing and her 
pathetic, though staunch deter- 
mination to win dignity and in- 
dependence is persuasive and 
moving. It is a different kind of 
boy-meets-girl story. : 
* 


IT SEEMS TO ME the evolu- 
tion of the Hollywood film, at 
least to this moment, is hearten- 
ing. Of course the perennial pot- 
boilers, with all their tawdry en- 
tertainment, are at their lament- 
ab:.e par. But I believe the afore- 
mentioned pictures reveal some- 


thing that merits further exam- 
ination. 


I was taken with much of 
“Moby Dick” even though I was 
greatly disappointed in the por- 
trayal of Captain Ahab. Here 
was a faint echo of ‘the stormy 
giant of a man Melville con- 
ceived. There was at least an 
earnest effort to catch, on the 
celluloid, a classic; and though 
the author's ideas were lost in 
the rolling seas we saw a brave 
attempt that should command 
approbation. 

I felt the movie-makers were 
much’ more successful in “War 
and Peace.” Though ‘some of my 
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Moby Dick and Tolstoy's Pi 
y and folstoy s Pierre 


friends were disappointed, I felt 
otherwise. They expected too 
much, I believe, at least at this 
stage of the movie's progress. 
How could the film capture the 
totality of Tolstoy’s epic? The 
Jaws of the novel are not those 
of the movie; reading is still the 
mother of all the arts. 


* 


OF COURSE much of Tol- 
stoys grandeur of concept, or 
its subtlety, were lost. I have 
never seen a film based on a 
classic that gave the viewer what 
the novel gives him. Yet I would 
say this: Pierre, in the film, the 
bastard son of the millionaire, 
Pierre, the free-thinker, the man 
of thought, seemed much closer 
to the man Tolstov had in mind 
than the Ahab cf Hollywood’s 
“Moby Dick.” | 

We saw the film Pierre seek 
truth doggedly, unafraid, stumb!l- 
ing along, symbolically . near- 
sighted in his spectacles, to dis- 
cover why men are as they are. 
We sensed his humanity, under- 
stood his abhorrence of the 
Philistine and of militarism. He 
did not need to leap to don the 
colorful and romantic uniform of 
the Hussar to prove his man- 
hood. The audience felt it was 
seeing a thinking man who was 


engaged in the affairs of hu- 


manity. 45.0 , 
More: as the mag 
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tacle unfolded we saw the 
sovereign state of Russia in- 
vaded by the megalomanic Nap- 
Oleon, much as the ‘same land, 
under later and different polit- 
ical circumstances, was stormed 
by Hitler. Russia’s General Ku- 
tuzov was an admirable charac- 
ter, a man of hardihood and 
sagacity in this film, more so 
perhaps, than the soldier Tolstoy 
projected. 
| * 

I HAVE READ historians of 

a later day who regarded Ku- 


tuzov as a general of genius, a 


patriot of energy and wisdom 
who refused to kowtow to. the 
Czar even though he realized 
his obduracy would evoke the 
royal wrath. Yet he braved that 
anger for the sake of his nation, 
his people and his own integrity. 

This was not the Kutuzov Tol- 
stoy portrayed. His was a man 
of inferior intelligence despite a 
great heart, an unblemished -pa- 
triotism, and a boundless cour- 
age. King Vidor’s Kutuzov seem- 
ed closer to the man that came 
to life in my mind after I had 
read the historians as well as 
Tolstoy. 


this movie of much _earest 
thought and effort at historic 
truth. Yes, I believe “War and 
Peace” as film has earned re- 

| it undertook the 


; spect, w . 
Pe “a 


There is evidence in 


described as man’s greatest. 

In various degrees this is true 
in the story of the warring oil 
emperors of Texas, and of the 
Mexican peasants, in “Giant” in 
the librarian of “Storm Center” 
in the biography of “Van Gogh.” 

* 

IF SO, WHAT is happening 
out there in Hollywood? It seems 
to me the reasons are multiple: 
first of all the altered political 
climate has allowed some greater — 
freedom to the enormous créa- 
tive talents we know are there. 
Simultaneously, the audience of 
film-goers is more discriminating 
and demanding, revolting, in its 
way, against the thread-worn 
boy-meets-girl fare. Thirdly we 
see the influence of the foreign 
films, especially the Italian, Brit- 
ish and Japanese, as well as re- 
trospectively, that of the Russian 
and the French. And we cannot 
overlook Hollywood's need to 
meet the appeal of the television 
box which allows the family to 
stay at home and get its enter- 
tainment which is, more often 
these days than it was in the 
past, superior. ; 

Unless events of the past few 
weeks turn the-clock back, one 
can foresee a time when Holly- 
wood will come again to the fore 
as a pacesetter of the world’s 
film, as once it vied with the 
best when it produced “Grapes 
of Wrath”, “Juarez”, “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington”, “Dr. Pas- _ 
teur’, Chaplin’s works, and the 

others that gave us more tha 
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Charge Court Many at Harvester Not Recalled to Jobs — 


| oc New CHICAGO. — Call-backs of laid- poned a Bergh apr at some places| plant was reported as working full-; Knych, chairman of the grievance 


off farm equipment workers have| where p and departments had force an dlaid-off workers at Trac- ‘committee “of McCormick Local 


. 7 | been slowed by lack of orders, it) been shut down since Oct. 1. tor Workers were recalled. 1308 

was indicated this week by leaders} However, a darge part of the| IT WAS predicted here that a ‘ 

of the United Auto Workers. working force retuned to~theirHarge number of farm equipment|. Knych said that while the foun- 
CHICAGO. — A dangerous pre- Art Shy, of the UAW Harvester) jobs here at the McCormick Works! workers will not get their jobs back.|dry has beenreopened, hundreds of 
ue = F ecchidanihd on declared that the call back, and at the Harvester plants in a “There is 2 Jack of orders for farm! workers are’ not expected to get 
ceden shedule for Nov. 12 had been “oan eeeda Cais The Melrose Park! equipment, declared Walteri.;. ola jobs. Some parts of the 


agency to compel testimony against 


native-born and. naturalized citi- 
zens was set by a recent decision some production lines will not begin 
of the U. S. 7th Circuit Court of ee ¢ ar ra n- fai er ok until a 
Appeals. He declared that im the absence 


The ruling was made on Oct. 24 of farm equipment orders, Harves- 
ter is working on material for Ben- 


on the appeals of John Zuskar and 

James Budzileni from District eo dix and other corporatiens. 
iene g ordering them to ap- ; : In the Quad-Cities, some 6,000 
pear before the Immigration and}, , farm equipment workers remained 


_ Naturalization Service to answer P idle after the first two call-backs. 
questions about American citizens) CHICAGO. — Both’ the winning) are for the repeal of the present;fact that one of the major pro-; Some of these are former Harves- 
ter, John Deere, J. I. Case and Min- 


whom the service is investigating’ and losing candidates in the recent! law: visions of this measure establishes j 
_ for.grounds of possible denaturali-| ejection in the Midwest were prac- “I have conducted hearings of}Our quota system on a basis of neapolis-Moline workers. 

eervg proceedings. tically unanimous for the repeal or|the Immigration Subcommittee of|equality, I feel that a ‘yes’ or ‘no’| Paul Soboroff, Moline manager 
Budzileni and Mr. Zuskar,)major fevision of the McCarran-| the Judiciary Committee of which|answer does not do justice to my; of the unemployment compensation 

both 'U. S. citizens, had refused to} Walter law. I am a member to this end, and/position. I am therefore sendingjoffice, said that during recent 

honor subpoenas of the Immigra-| The Midwest Committee for the shall, if elected continue to fight} you a copy of my bill.”—Barratt;months some 1,000 of the laid off 

tion Service on the grounds that! protection of Foeign Born, which] for repeal of this monstrous un-|O'Hara, incumbent Congressman,} workers have exhausted their bene- 

it had no right to compel them to} took a poll, said that in its findings| American act.”—Sen.' Thomas C./2nd C.D., Illinois. fit payments. 


to testify against persons who were||a ythe basis fora winning fight)Hennings, incumbent, Democrat | _ % 
not charged with violations of any|to repeal the law, now that the|from Missouri. NOW MILLION & fed ALE MORE 


law.Mr. Philip Aimen, attorney for elections are over and a new Con-! “J consider the Walter-McCarran 


Mr. Budzileni, argued that the Im-| gress has been elected which will) Law to be contrary to thephiloso- 
migration Service has no right to}meet in January. phy incorporated in our American | 
investigate a person once he be-| pojjed were 417 candidates for democracy.’ —Thurman C. Crook, | 'e@ we 


the Wal U. an paper tO! state and national offices in Aig» sagen candidate for Congress, 
the Walter-McUarran Law, Olly’ ana, Towa, Missouri and iWsconsin.|2nd District, indiana. .. WASHINGTON, D. C. — The/million men in the United States. 
federal -7e rig the right to re-| The question asked was: | : Census Bureau reported today It also showed that male numerical 

voke citizenship and no procedure “Do vou favor reveal of the! “I SIGNED ef discharge peti-/that women outnumber men in domination of the population has 

for compulsory administrative ac-! 1 y ‘ts pe-| tion in the last session of Congress, ‘this country by the greatest margin been declining since 1910 when 
tion is provided for before a suit cece gaye are ae Es e_|(H. R. 501, to replace Walter. Mc-jever—1.4 million. : 4 ‘there were about 106 men for ev 

e033 acement by. a law more consis- “jever— : 

is filed in a federal court. ! font with America’s democratic his-|Carran Law). —Charles A. Boyle, in-| The turning point came in 1950 ery 100 women. 
* tory and traditions?” - cumbent enpeapeia, 12th C.D.,;when 600,000 more women were| The U.S. population July 1, 


THE attorneys for Mr. Zuskar, 7 [linois. ‘counted than men. Since then the’ which was put at 168,091,000 mil- 


Leo Berman and Leonard Karlin,, AMONG those answering “Yes”}- “Feel very strongly about this/gap has widened, primarily _be- 

together with Mr. Aimen, an-|to both questions were Senator|act. Very much i it.”"—Harold|cause of a higher average death) lion, contained some 18,266, a 
nounced the defendants’ intention| Thomas C. Hennings of Missouri,|J. Spelman, Democratic candidate rate among men and the decline in million non-white persons, mainly 
to appeal these cases to the U. §.|Congressman Barratt O'Hara from for Congress, 14th C.D., Tkingis. ‘what was once predominantly male Negroes. This was a _ population 
Supreme Cout. They stated that|2nd District, Illinois, and Johann} “This is not a matter “for state |Immigration. \gain of nearly 2.5 million or 15.7 
the decision creates dangeorus|S. Ackerman, Republican candidate | legislation, so this is only my per- The report estimated that on. percent, since 1950, while the 
precedents which allow an admin-|for Congress from the 9th District|sonal opinion. I am in favor of the | July 1 there were 84, 736, 000, white population was growing 10.7 


istrative agency to whittle away ati In Illinois. © | revision of the Walter-McCarran | million women and 83, 355, 000! percent. S Pe 


plant have been dismantled and 


Rep. William E. McVey, Repub-j Act in accord with the recommen- 


democratic processes and under- d. “se y: | 
mine the status ef American citi-|lican incumbent from the 4th C.D.,| dations of President Eisenhower in | : 
hi Iil., wrote: “I cannot vote yes or no his message to Congress. "—Repub-| 7 r ) ‘ 


zenship. 
lican candidate for Illinois General 


The Midw Se _jon this question (of repeal). I want 
ibe — ee cen to know what is substituted in its Assembly, 7th District. | . 
otal nf Mr. Burdeilen; ete place before I vote to rescind the} “In view of the fact that I have’ GAVE GOP STATE VICTORY 
Zuskar stated: “The decision of the! 2ltetr-McCarran Law. It has de- introduced as co-sponsor, H.R. 6837 = 
Court of Appeals opens the way fects which we may be able to (83rd Congress, First Session), (Continued from Page 16) The victory of Gov. William G. 
for the Immigration and Naturaliza- jremedy by amendment.” which provides both a reorganiza-| nemocrats was again the old one}Stratton was considered strictly as 
tion Service to sub a persons for Following is a sampling of com- tion and modemization of our im-| —the corrupt Chicago machine. no St backwash of Eisenhower's enor- 


questioning in fishing expeditions| — abe by candidates, all of _whom eas with a trend registered | mous plurality. In 1956, Eisen- 
Ww ith increasing strength in Cook hower carried Iljnois by 54 per- 


against anyone in the United States, 

whether they are non-citizens, na- ‘County during recent years, the|/cent and Strattoh carried it by 52 
tive-born or naturalized American’ ‘Democratic organization suffered|percent. This year, Eisenhower 
citizens. .a stunning defeat. The election of carried [Illinois by 59 percent and 
| Republican Benjamin S. Adamo- ‘Stratton just managed to clear 50 


“These broad powers are bei 
ing 
'wshik as state’s attorney was seen! percent. 


used for political harassment of 
persons called in for questioning , as another rebuke to the Demo-: * 
as well as a means of coercion to cratic machine which has controlled) AS FOR Sen. Everett M. Dirk- 
obtain information as the basis for : IES Chicago for 25 years. sen, he ran better than Stratton 
possible denaturalization proceed-| . The only reversal of that trend but once again this was a case of 
ings. was accomplished two years ago Eisenhower's popularity helping an 
CHICAGO. — State tax reform| cratic foundation. | when the Democrats here came up ultra-reactionary McCarthys Sen- 

still remains an issue for ‘ascend The state CIO also objected to | with a “blue-ribbon” ticket head-|ator win election, 
. i A eit now that the blue ballot has been|the blue ballot on the basis that/ed by Sheriff Joseph Lohman. This | Sen. Dirksen again ran a well- 
decisively defeated in the Nov 6/)the clause on property taxes would | time, hewever, the county ticket heeled campaign. A report of cam- 
| put a greater burden on home own-/ was headed by state’s attorney paign contributions showed that he 


voting. 
A new amendment can be put ers instead of corporations which! John Gutknecht, a foe of Lohman|had received four times as much in 
in the ballot for the 1958 congres-|own profitable commerical proper- and an ally of some of the worst'big donations as did Democrat 


sional elections by action of the ties. hacks in the party organization. ‘Richard = 


ee Se em ee 


ii Fi vero Legislature. : 
in However, labor organizations 
which op osed the blue ballot made, 
“CHICAGO. — A blue - ribbon/it clear that such a measure could 


coroner’s jury was presented ‘with ‘be successful only if the dangerous 
provisions in it are eliminated. 


evidence this week that eight per- * | | . : 
sons were killed on Nov. 5 in an} AS A concession to big business lay mer Ge | Yer Gcee ow 


“L” train crash because the CTA eleménts in the state, a provision 
had failed to provide the neces-|W@S inserted in the blue ballot this CHICAGO, — Increasing de-'question might be re-examined, it, the Committee. on Political Educa- 
af - year to put a permanent ban on a f cae eal ge gt 
sary safeguards. Ce haaied wake comer a. mands for the banning of H-bomb May win a weet or m kind.” |tion Pa -s _—- + ag ert 
The full story. of the ORR While favoring many features in tests are likely to develop, now C The paper, “Wo organ whic — out that the u 
: Tea, atholic Labor Alliance in Chicago! ‘from the bomb explosions covers 
of the Howard Street ex ress | the proposed proposition, the state/ that the electien ign is over, 
P oo \* ~ age ag ‘this week carried a front-page the entire world “and that includes 
train, Michael O'Driscoll, was fi- ic 10 flatly opposed it as a whole, it was indicated here this week. _ article approving a ties ret i. bomb ‘the families of all of us.” 
nally being brought out. However. at ty on A cor that ° would Although Adlai E. Stevenson |tects. The AFL-CIO COPE put em- 
it was revea that O'Driscoll i, ag rad the possibilities 0 putting was unable to give leadership to| ‘The article stated: “We need to phasis on strontium-90, the dead! 
had previously bee intimidated by | "© inois tax structure on a demO-)4 Howerful nationwide movement! wa wage peace—through the State De- poison releaséd by the H.bonib | 
CTA lawyers and officials. failed to hold to end the tests, it was pointed out! partment, through the United Na- explosions. “The key link in the 
- O'Driscoll disclosed ‘that he had . Pirie that he had done a service in tions, through the channels of world transportation of n to 
applied the brakes in plenty of| _2°© CTA had ascribed the ac-jopening debate o nthe issue. —_ opinion, through a respect for the/human beings,” COPE declared, 
time to avoid ramming a North cident to “man failure,” placing Newspaper columnist Marquis and moral conscience of “is cattle which eat. grass from the 
Shore train. However, the brakes full blame on the motorman. oo gaggew this week: 2 may all men. The Bergin gs : ee ong The gue 
. at in perspective o even |is a step tow peace. It is one'then unites wi cows mi 
ITALIANS WIN jqeatly ‘such charges . go. unchal a few years, Stevenson's challenge effort to rescue the world'and other dairy products. Our 


MELBOURNE, Australia.—Italy lenged because the CTA employe|,. the H-bomb will stand out for: the H-bomb whirlpool in children, of course, are the biggest 
it | 


from 
defated the United sg fl dl 9-7, in | involved in dependent onthe CTA) oht it is-a courageous attempt) which it is cought.” consumers of milk.” ah: 
M in 


a water Ee ee p) for his employment or for compen- to check the race to seit Maleienin. 

The Ttalians ] os cages case 5h serious injury. tion.” | IT WAS THE essen porpos-|have 
AS Bose t member cororner’s’ jury al which also drew stro su which 

The Talans ran ui United | went to work oA an Sapelly HE ADDED dat “if ia calities|here from labat’d ralaks. th [Desint of thee fris and 5 be is 

ntleseey dose yd Hh reins east > sah Tweedie ay Aah launbpher after:'the ‘electibn” the Clo ‘Officially: biteked ‘the "bat ‘and companied by> their’ gs griding cat 


java ears pa othe eth igeks ylieitent crite Ue Beater bas i gwetye 
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AMAZING LECTION RESULTS 


 TKE's SWEEP Fails to 
Change Local Demo-GOP 


COLUMBUS. — Ohio’s election returns showed some amazing results. Although Eis- 
enhower swept the state by a record 800,000 margin, the Democrats were able to retain, 
and in some instances even strengthen their position in all local contests. Ohio's Con- 


/ 


OHIO NEWS 
BUCKEYE BRIEFS 


SUBSTANTIAL GAINS were scored by Ohio labo 
settlements during the past week: 4 

Twenty-five hundred strikers in four. Toledo Auto-Lite plants 
returned to work after a two-week strike over a new incentive sys- 
tem adopted by the company. The company agreed to arbitrate ma- 
chinery for handling disputes arising from the incentive pay sys- 
tem and to reinstatement of — discharged during the Ae i 


r in strike 


MEMBERS of Local 275, UAW, ended their 35-day strike at 
Harris-Seybold Co. with ratification of a new 18-month contract. 
The agreement provides for an hourly wage and fringe benefit 


gressional delegativun remained un- 
changed, with 17 Republicans and 
six Democrats. In all cases the in- 
cumbents were reelected. The only 
change of face was in the 11th Dis- 
trict where Oliver PF. Bolton-did not 
seek reelection and another Re- 
publican, David S. Dennison, Jr., 


tory. Political dopesters claim that 
the only vote approaching that is 
when Herbert Hoover carried Ohio 
by some 780,000 votes over Alfred 
E. Smith in 1928, Eisenhower 
carried all but three counties—Jef- 
ferson, Belmont and Pike. In the 


97 GOP to 42 Democrats and in 
the Senate 22 Republicans to 12 
Democrats. Cuyahogas represen- 
tation in the State Senate remained 
'the same—all Democrats. However 
‘on the House delegation of 18 there 
is one Republican Leonard J. Bar- 


| 


was elected in his place. tunek. Some politicians explain the 

In the elections to county offices latter’s election as mainly due to 
the Democrats in the main retained|his name. A significant victory for 
their position and in some cases|labor is election of Ed. Witmer to} 
came out stronger. Thus in Mont-|the State Senate who defeated his 
gomery County’ the Democrats! Republican opponent R. A. Pollack 
were able to gain a majority of six by a substantial margin. Witmer 
to four as against five to five prior} had formerly served _two terms ‘in 


to the elections. In Cuyahoga! the State House. A member of the 
County—which was carried by Eis-! printers union, he is a popular fig- 
enhower—the Democrats retained ure in labor circles in Stark County. | 
their unquestioning dominant posi-- GOP CARRIES STATE OFFICES, 
tion. The Democrats have retained; Riding in on Eisenhower's coat- 
their dominant position in Lucas tails were most of the Republicans 
County, DiSalle’s home base, with! seeking state office. The lone ex-| 
many Democrats 12ceiving record) ception was the Chief Justice of the 
high votes. That seems to be the Ohio Supreme Court Carl V. Wey-; 
pattern in all other county races gand, who ran as a Democrat, C. 
that were studied. | William O'Neill, and other Repub-| 

The Republicans retain their licans running for state office won| 
dominant position in the State As- by comfortable majorities although) 
sembly—which they have had since| they each_received much less than | 
1950. They have ‘gained severalihalf of the 800,000 margin by 
seats in the State House and one! which Eisenhower carried the state. | 
in the State Senate which would | The Eisenhower majority is the 
make the new line-up in the House! biggest ever recorded in Ohio his- 


ne er nm eS 


——— me 


Steelworkers Protest 
Dues Increase 


LORAIN. — Vigorous pro- flavor has caused the members to 
. __|become very bitter. This feeling is 
tests against action of the 


jat its height, and a very unhealthy 
USW convention in hiking | atmosphere has developed in our! 
union dues from $3 to.$5 is | !ocal — 


| | 
continuing to grow in the Ohio In his-reply David J. McDonald’ 


did not attempt to answer any of) 
steel locals..Spearheading this ero. | P ysl 
test movement is the 12,000 mem-'a copy of the convention. minutes’ 

7 ‘which, he said, proved that there 
state, was healthy debate on this question | 

In a letter to prei ‘dent David J,| and that the increase was supported 
dent Milan Rakich states that the} The action of the Lorain local 
membership is not only opposed leadership was prompted by a pow-/ 
to the dues increase but to the un-/erful rank and file protest move-| 


ithe criticisms. He merely enclosed’ 

ber local in Lorain—largest in the 
| 
McDonald, the Lorain local presi-)by a clear majority. | 
fair tactics employed in putting it ment which expressed itselé in the 


1952 elections Stevenson was able 
to carry these three in addition to 
Mahoning, Trumbul and Smmit— 
all major industrial areas. 
WHY THE EISENHOWER 
SWEEP? 

The Akron Beacon Journal in- 


package of 20% cents an hour. Effective on their return to work the 
500 strikers will receive a nine cents an hour wage increase. An 
additional four cents. will go for pensions, health and welfare. 

* 


FOUR THOUSAND employees of Eastern Greyhound Lines 
returned to work with a two-year agreement. Although details of 
the settlement were not yet disclosed union officials stated that sub- 
stantial gains were won by the strikers. The bus strike had halted 
service in Cleveland, Columbus, and other Ohio cities. 

‘4 . 

TWELVE HUNDRED brewery workers reached a one-year 
agreement with the five major Cleveland breweries—Standard, Leisy, 
P. O. C., Gold Bond and Carlings. Officials of Brewery Locals 164 
and 17 announced that important gains were made, although they 


—_ 


terviewed a number of labor lead- 
ers and this is how they. explained | 
the election results: | 

L. W. Radabaough, president,| 
Akron Federation of Labor: “It’s| 
a matter of a popular man being) 
elected and the issues, in some) 
cases being overlooked.” 

Several Akron labor leaders, who 
refused to be named, greatly de- 
plored the split in the Ohio labor 
movement. The fact that the AFL 
supported O'Neill while the CIO. 
campaigned for DiSalle. This di-' 
vision also extended to other state) 
and local offices. Many labor lead-| 
ers deplored the low level electoral 
activity on the part of labor and} 
pointed to states like Michigan andg 
Pennsylvania, where the — labor 
movement played a much more ac-) 
tive role and with substantially dif- 
ferent results. 

Marshall Shafer of the AFL-CIO; 
Chemical Workers Union stated | 
that he heard Eisenhower on two) 
occasions declare that he would) 
take the labor busting: provisions 
out of the T-H law and that now) 
with his big majority—he had no: 
further excuse for not carrying out: 
his pledge. 


Payroll Tax 
Threatens City 


CLEVELAND. — The 


danger of foisting on Cleve- 
land labering people a payroll 


‘from the Ohio labor 


did not disclose terms of the agreement. 
* 


, AMERICAN BUSINESS ENTERPRISES: Capitalizing on the 
Cleveland newspaper strike scalpers appeared with out-of-town 
papers retailing at $1 to $1.50 each. Police said there were no laws 
against such business “initiative,’.although they tried to use the traffic 
laws to discourage such practices. 

* 
A GREAT commotion was caused at the Cleveland Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bureau when hundreds. of newspaper employees 


applied for their unemployment benefits and were asked to sign a — 


sworn statement that they are not advocating violent overthrow of 
the U. S: Government. Most of the striking newspaper men were 
very indignant and one of them was seen throwing his “I Like Ike” 
button on the pavement and stamping on it. 

’ ; — 


PROFIT-SHARING. More than:1,000 American and Canadian 
business executives met at Hotel CleVeland ‘in a two-day meeting 
of the Council of Profit-Sharing Industries. Their main theme: 
“Every Man a Capitalist.” Governor Lausche and J. F. Lincoin ex- 
pounding on this theme, declared that profit-sharing is the means 
of solving all problems between labor and management and will 


render unionism “obsolete.” 
* 


TOLEDO AFL and CIO: locals met on Oct. 29 to discuss merger 
of their organizations. Ray J. Flory, executive-secretary of the C.L.U. 
in a letter to all locals urged that they work towards completion of 
the merger by Dec. 1, 1957, before the National Office intervenes 
in the Toledo situation. 


“ 
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Lausche s Absence 
May Aid Senate Dems 


COLUMBUS.—Governor Lausche’s announcement that 
he is convening a special session of the State Legislature on 
Nov. 9 to consider laws barring strikes in public utilities, 


has called forth a storm of protest) 9) 0 telephone company. A pe- 


movement. | 


Bills are being readied for passage 
which would provide for compul- 


tition with 20,600 signers has been 
submitted to the Portsmouth City 


‘tax has greatly increased as Council demanding that a new firm 


sory arbitration. 


across. It bluntly calls these me-|collection of thousands of signa-| 


thods “railroading” and deplores 
the failure of the international to 
justify the need for the dues in- 
crease prior to the convention, par- 
ticularly in view of the union’s in- 
creasing assets. 

“We believe very much in our 
union, the letter continues, “its 
welfare benefits and the protection 
it affords us. However, if our lead- 
ership does not show fair play at 
the convention, our -rorale suffers 
greatly. This local trusts that the 
international executive board will 
do its utmost to correct this un- 
fair procedure. Its undemocratic 


tures Opposing the dues increase. | 

The Republic locals, especially: 
those in Youngstown, while also’ 
critical of the dues increase, are! 
particularly dissatisfied with the 
changes in the health and welfare’ 
program. Although- these changes! 
were ostensibly made with the aim 
of equalizing payments and bene- 
fits—the opposite seems to be the 
case in a great many instances. 
Many workers complained that 
while their payments rose from $11 
to $14 per month, their benefits 
declined $7,500 to $4,500 in life 


insurance. 


Move to Elect Negro to Congress 
Can Show Important Gains 


_ Important gains for Negro 
representation were scored in 
this year’s election. This. is evi- 
dent in the election of Charles 


W. White as Common Pleas 
Judge—the first Negre to hold that 
post. It is to be seen in the elec- 
tion of Reuben Payne to the State 

| 


| 


Legislature. Above all, this fight 
was greatly advanced by the 
Charles Loeb campaign gor Con- 


gress 


we F 


 « 


e effectiveness of Loeb’s cam- 
paign cannot be measured by the 
number of votes he garnered— 

_ which was by no means impressive. 
‘However, the kind of campaign he 

- waged served to unite the Negro 
-community—across party. lines—in a 
te, give the, Negro. 


Parties to nominate Negro candi- 


we ya representation in elective 
odies. This campaign gained’ con- 
siderable white support. 

In view of Vanick’s progressive 
record in Congress, many white and 
Negro voters who were in sympathy 
with the cause of Negro represen- 
tation, nevertheless voted for the 
incumbent. Yet the pressure gen- 
erated will make itself increasingly 
felt. Already during the campai 
many Democratic Party leaders de- 
clared themselves at election rallies 
in favor of giving greater recogni- 
tion to the Negro community. 

It is felt by many that this year’s 
Loeb campaign prepared the soil 
for the 1958 elections when the 
possibilities for getting the major 


: 


\ 


tax similar to the ones already: in 
effect.in many Ohio cities. 


the city officials cast about 
for a way out of the financial prob- 
lems brought on by the defeat of 
the city operating levy at the polls. 

“We are in very serious financial 
trouble,” Mayor Celebrezze an- 
nounced. “It has to be either re- 
submission of the levy—or an in- 
come tax.” 

Recognizing that this so-called 
city income tax is simply a device 
for throwing on. labor’s shoulders 


The Ohio Federation of Labor 
branded such legislation as‘ union 
busting and added that the pass- 
age of such laws would prove fu- 
tile since they have already been 
declared invalid by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Phil Hannah de- 
nounced such action by the Gov- 
ernor as “fantastic” stating that it 
would be a clear infringement ,on 
free collective bargaining. 

The obvious purpose behind the 
calling of this special session of the 
State Legislature, is to forge the 
legal weapons for smashing the four 


the whole burden of meeting the’ 


city’s expanding needs, labor lead- 


ers have already informed the city 
officials that they would strenuous- 
ly oppose any such levy. Instead; 
they recommended that the ques- 
tion of operating levy be resubmit- 
ted to the voters at a special elec- 
tion. — 

Finance director Edward C. 
Knuth expressed great pessimism 


months old strike of the Ohio Con- 
solidated Telephone workers. 
The telephone workers, members 
of the American Communications 
Association, have been conducting 
one of the most militant and de- 
termined struggles in receiit Ohio 
labor history. They have stood fast 
in their 130-day strike, despite the 
use of state troopers to protect 
scabs and in the face of every con- 
ceivable company pressure and pro- 


as to the possibility of getting the 
voters to agree to such a levy, 
since they also turned it down in 
a special election im 1954. “If the 
levy should fail again,” he said, 
“the only alternative is an income 
tax (e. i. payroll tax). Otherwise, we 
will have to curtail services.” In 
this category he included closing 
down the city hopital, curtailing 
city recreational programs, reduc- 
ing the frequency of garbage col- 
lections. | | 

' The banking and real estate in- 
terests who fought the special levy, 
are no doubt angling for a payroll 


vocation. 

Numerous sessions between the 
Telephone Company and the union, 
convened by federal conciliators— 
all ended with the same phrase “no 
progress” in view of the company's 
refusal to make an concessions to 
‘the workers. The Ohio utilities are 
obviously determined to smash this 
union. Since all other. methods 
have failed they are now resort- 
ing to union busting legislation. 

One of ‘the reasons for the haste’ 
in passing such legislation is the 
powerful. movement develped by 


) 


be brought in to provide phone 
service in Scioto County. The City 
Council of Portsmouth and New 
Boston will meet in the next few 
days to take action. 

This development highlights one 
‘of the significant features of this 
strike—the overwhelming support 
of the community for the strikers. 


'Telephone users have been par- 


ticularly enraged by the refusal of 
the company to provide emergency 
service. Last week the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission called upon 
the phone company to explain its 
refusal to provide such emergency 
service. 


Nehru May Visit 


Ike This Year 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13—In- 
dian Ambassodor G. L. Mehta said 


at the White House today that 


President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
will meet in this country “probably 
-before the end of the year.” _ 

Nehru originally was scheduled 
to visit Eisenhower last July but 
the meeting \had to be postponed 
because of the President's ileitis 
operation. : 

Mehta told newsmen that a def- 
inite date and place for the meet- 
ing has not yet been decided. He 


said.a detailed agenda has not yet 


been drawn up but the leaders un- - 


doubtedly 
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WE ARE FORCED TO REPORT to our readers that 
The Worker’s $50,000 fund appeal has slumped to the point 
where we do not know at the moment how to continue 


publication. 


We received last week a little over $1,500, or just about_a fourth 
of what we need weekly from now until the end of the year. With the 
campaign half over from the viewpoint of time, we have received only 
$16,000, or less than one-third of our goal. 


In part, the slump is due to the sharp divisions in political view among 
our readers. Many do not agree with the paper's position on events in 
Hungary, and are withholding support for this reason. Others do agree 
with our position. If they acted on the same logic, they would withhold 
support if the paper took a different position. 


SINCE OUR STRUGGLE for existence was difficult enough even 
-with the backing of all our readers, any such withholding of support because 
of difference of view on an issue, vital —— it be, means simply that the 
Left today cannot maintain its paper. ; 


IS ANYONE SO SURE his or her opinion is so right, and every con- 
trary opinion so wrong, that he or she is prepared to scrap the paper of 
the Left wing movement in America because it may disagree with him? 


IS ANYONE SO CERTAIN that the vindication of his or her opinion 
is so important as to require the sacrifice of our paper? 


Moreover, this way of conducting a debate within the Left is so 
destructive as to be intolerable for the movement. 


Recognizing this, four Communist Party leaders, who have differing 
viewpoints on issues vital for their party, have appealed to all their mem- 
bers, as well as to other supporters of The Worker, to give their united 
backing for our fund campaign. 


The four are William Z. Foster, national Communist Party chairman; 
Eugene Dennis, its General Secretary; Benjamin J. Davis, National Com- 
mittee member and former publisher of The Worker; and John Gates, our 
‘editor-in-chief who is also'a member of the party’s national committee. 
They declared early last. week: 


“Sexjous differences on many questions are being debated within Com- 


munist and other Left:ranks in our country. Regardless of these differences, - 


the existence of the Daily Worker and Worker is vital to the Left move- 


ment. The Daily Worker is now fighting for its life. Any withholding of 
tf ; (Continued on :Page 13). ) at : 


Despite Differences-- 


Is Only Ike 


In Step? 


By A. B. MAGIL 

THE SOVIET USE of the 
veto in the. United Nations is 
bush league stuff compared to 
the U. S. use of the veto out- 
side the UN. 

The latest example is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the 
Swiss goverriment’s proposal that 
the Big Four, plus India as rep- 
resentative of the Bandung 
powers, hold another summit 
conference to save world peace. 

Actually there is no compari- 
son between the way the two 
governments have employed the 
veto. The Soviet Union made 
frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council as a de- 
fensive measure against the-cold 
war launched against it by.Harrv 
Truman and Winston Churchill 
in violation: of-the spirit of the 
UN Charter. Without endorsing 
every instance in which the veto 


was invoked, one can say that in - 


general the Russians used it on 
the ‘side of peace, on the side of 
the kind of peacetul negotia- 
tions of which the first summit 
conference was the prime ex- 
ample. 

Now Eisenhower, who had to 
be pushed into that first meeting 
in Geneva in July, 1955, has 
turned thumbs down on a sec- 
ond meeting. 


IRONICALLY, the Swiss pro- 
posal came on our election day, 
when some 34,000,000 Ameri- 
cans voted for Eisenhower in 
large part because he is for 
them a peace symbol. In fact, 
it’s no exaggeration to say that 
the first summit meeting, organ- 
ized without. benefit of GOP 


(Continued on Page 13) 


* puppet. 


ed a cease-fire to end the 
fighting in Egypt. Only a 


week had passed since Israel 


had invaded the Sinai penin-- 


sula. Some five days had 
gone by since British and 
French planes based on Cy- 

prus began to bomb Egyp- 


tian cities. 

Here was a stunning reversal 
for the colonial powers. Even 
though the dangers have been far 
from eliminated the goais which 
Britain and France set them- 
selves. were certainly not at- 


tained, They hoped to overthrow . 


the Egyptian government headed 
bv Nasser and install their own 
This didn’t happen. 
They wanted to seize possession 
of the Suez Canal. But under the 
UN cease-fire order the invaders 
must get out of Egypt. 
* 


BOTH neither with respect to | 


morality nor to success, writes 
foreign affairs columnist C. L. 
Sulzberger in the N. Y. Times 
(Nov. 12) “does the Anglo- 
French adventure into Egypt 
pass scrutiny.” 

“The Suez Canal,” Sulzberger 
says, “is not and will not be con- 
trolled by them... Colonel Nas- 
ser, their obvious enemy, remains 
in power and will — probably 
emerge as a greater regional 
force than ever before. Their 
military resolve and techniques 
appear tarnished. Their long- 
range influence in an area of 
vital interest is even weaker than 
previously.” 

But that’s not all. There’s a dis- 
tinct Cassandra Havor about the 
Sulzberger essay as he poinis 
oD? 

“To achieve this wholly nega- 
tive result Britain and France 
sacrificed to a considerable cde- 
gree the moral position of the 
West.” Ruefully, the Times col- 
umnist suggests it became very 
difheult to criticize the: Soviet 
action in Hungary when the two 
Western colonial powers “simul- 
taneously and _ unsuccessfully, 
struck Egypt.” 

Sulzberger sums it up: “The 
great Suez gamble has 
lapsed.” 

* 

BUT, wait, the end is not yet 
in sight, for the crumbling co- 
lonial positions. 

“It now appears inevitable 
that the remnants of Britain's and 
France's imperial structures will 
disintegrate more rapidly than 
hitherto indicated. Clearly the 
Algerian partisans must feel en- 
couraged. . . And French West 
Africa is stirrin ; . « « Echoes of 
the Egyptian fiasco are bound 
to be heard in Cyprus, Hong 
Kong, Malta, Singapore and 
throughout Africa.” 

There will even be repercus- 
sions within Britain and France, 
Sulzberger fears. It's even pos- 
sible, he thinks that Aneurin 
Bevan may be Britains next 
Foreign Secretary. 

NATO, the. major Western 
military alliance, “is weaker” as 
a result of the failure of the ag- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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took Senate races in such places as 
‘Colorado, where they not ex- 
pect to win, and House seats in 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, So South Dakota, as well as 
in agrarian areas of California. All 
these states went strongly for Ike. 


to the New 
/ By MAX GORDON in Flections? D icra Y have indicated, this 


phrey (Minn.) have indicated, —— These victories for Democratic 
coalition can now regain i ; 
strength by a militant struggle for state and congressional nominees 
WHAT happened on Nov.:-6 to the popular coalition of workers, Negro people, 
small farmers and liberal middleclass elements which has been operating loosely within 
the Democratic Party since FDR’s day? Most commentators, surveying the sharp increase 


civil rights in the new Congress.|@PPear to be a result of the much- 
The struggle will open right at the| publicied farm revolt as well as of 
‘in President’s Eisenhower's vote in 
i sponding vote shift among the| seems to be that the labor move- 
the big northern cities, have been oe ci ny ee te ee cae ts 


* 

BUT this is not the whole story. 
In the first place, the strength and 
the future of the’ coalition are not 
determined simply ‘by election re- 
sults, which may be caused by tem- 
porary factors. The coalition ex- 
tends beyond elections. 

nd, as far as its electoral ex- 
pz. clon is concerned, there was 
not the same result in the Demo- 
cratic vote for congress and state 
ofEce, in many of these cities, as 
there was in the presidential vote. 

To take a single example, New: 
York City gave Adlai Stevenson a 
bare 62,000 majority, or 51 percent 
ot the vote. The usual majority for) 
the Democrats is around 700,000. | 
But for the Democratie candid: ate | 
for U. §S.-Senate, Robert Wagner,| 
citv voters rolled up a 440,000) 
majority. 

This was a drop from the cus- 
tomary Democratic margin. The 
impact of the Eisenhower vote, 
pius the unusual character of the 
GOP candidate, Jacob K. Javits, 
doubtless accounted for this. Not 
a single congressional district, 
switched to the GOP, despite the 
Jarge increase in the Republican 
presidential . vote. | 

While this was not. the pattern 
in all northern cities, it was for 
quite a few. Hence, while the 
coalition appeared to have disin- 
iegrated in the presidential vote, 
this has not been so evident in the 


vote for lesser offices. 
- 


THERE is no doubt, however, 
that there was a weakening of the 
coalitton—in its electoral aspects— 
in that many Negre spekesmen 
s! hifted to the GOP, with a corre- 


ASSEGNMENT 
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outset of Congress, when a fight is) greatly stepped-up labor activity 
expected to be made a the! and influence. In, Kansas, for ex- 
notorious Rule 22 in Senate, *1ample, a major issue was the GOP 
which permits unlimited filibuster... ,didate’s support {dr a_ state 
This is the way the white suprema-|«)5h+ to work’, or union-busting, 
concluding that this coalition, at cots Cars hg — civil rights law. 
least as far as its urban elements} Thus, in New York, Negro dis- Democratic Party failed to break; legislation in the pas Last week’s issue of the AFL- 
are concerned, is disintegrating.|tricts showed a shift to the GOP-— through the influence of goes Such a_ congressional battle|cjo News, analyzing the result in 
They point to the fact that Balti-|at least to Eisenhower—of from six|¢@ction within that Party. This r~ would put the supporters of civil) Colorado, where a former New 
more, Chicago, Milwaukee, Mem-| percent to 16 percent, though still ner-party battle was °195 of he rights in direct opposition to the! Deal champion in the House, John 
phis, Jersey City and others have|remaining overwhelmingly Demo-| ™#Jor struggles of the Ge ' Southern ractionary wing of the; Carroll, was elected to the Senate, 
gone GOP-for president—for the'cratic..The shift for U. S. Senate} "ns. Democratic Party. The labor move-|cgncluded that the registration 
first time in at least 20 years, while! was slightly smaller, but still pres-| Northern Democratic Jeaders|ment also faces the long-term his-|dyive by labor's political arm 
almost every other major city/ent. In California, the San Fran-| wooed the South and permitted it toric gee of ae the (COPE) was an important factor. 
shows a decline in the emocr: tic cisco and Oakland bay area TC-\to force a compromise on the civil power 0 : % Ww 8 y — Why was labor- able to carry sub- 
vote. ported almost the same size shift/rights issue. It didn’t help their wer erties, wining it to its) rantial weight in the state and 
in the Negro districts. partv since Eisenhower captured political’ position. congressional elections, but not for 
In Baltimore, Tennessee, Vir-|five Southern states and an actual ® the presidency? The answer ap- 
ginia, Alabama, however, where|majority of the Southern vote.| WHILE the Democrats lost| pears to lie in the fact that labor 
Negroes did vote, the shift to the| Negro voters in the South especi-| ground in the major cities, they surrendered the peace issue en- 
GOP was far more pronounced. In/ally turned toward him in their! won unexpectedly in several pre-| tirely to Eisenhewer. It was he who 
some areas of the South and border| anger at Democratic compromise. | dominantly agrarian states. | capitalized on the peace sentiments 
states, it went overwhelmingly Re-| And a great many white suprema-| Thus, they won governorships in of the people, including 3 large sec- 
publican for the first time since the! cist voters also backed him because Towa nl Kansas, ai the first time| tor of the labor movement. 
New Deal days. his civil rights stand was even) ‘in over 20 years; and in Colorado| The leaders of labor forfeited 
* weaker than that of the Democrats. ‘and Oregon, likewise traditionally| this issue to him by their demands 
As Democratic Senators Herbert Republican for many years. Theyjfor aggressive cold war positions. 


reason 


_ wry? Primarily, the 


Children 5 Bureau to Probe Fallout 


WHEN Adlai Stevenson raised the world-wide 
peril of, radioactive fallout, he stirred up an issue 
that refused to die on Election Day. “The H-bomb 
debate isn’t over”, the New York Herald Tribune 
admitted this week. 

Further evidence of that is the report last week 
by Martha M. Eliot, head of the Children’s Bur- 
eau in Washington announcing the establishment 
of a “National Committee to Reduce Hazards to 
Inheritance and Child Development.” 

At a conference of health officers, Miss Eliot 
referred to the much-discussed report of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and National Research 
Council on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi- 
ation.” Miss Eliot said this document.was “ef great 
significance to child development and to the popu- 
lation as a whole.” 

A special committee, she said, will bring to- 
gether information on the extent of hazards to 
posterity and child development from continued 
tall-out of hydregen bombs and ether sources of 
radiation, including X-rays. 

“As you know,” she declared, “the human em- 
bryo, the fetus, infants and children are especially 
sensitive to X-ray radiation.” The results may range 
from genetic mutations in succeeding generations 
when the gonads are exposed, to embryonic dam- 
age when a pregnant woman rec€ives excessive 
dosage on the pelyic organs, to damage of the 
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Moby Dick and Tolstoy's Pi 


tacle unfolded we saw _ the 


described as man’s greatest. 

In various degrees this is true 
in the story of the warring oil 
emperors of Texas, and of a 
Mexican peasants, in “Giant” 


achievement, and which, at least friends were disappointed,_I felt 


Ey JOSEPH NORTH 


AS AN OLD-TIME movie 
enthusiast I follow our cin- 
ema even in these anguish- 

_ed days, and I do so with- 
out apology. (I recall in a 


time of uttermost stress, the 
jammed Madrid movie _ that 
snowed Chaplin's “Gold Rush” 
even though 

the shells were 

exploding 

down the street 

and Franco was 

across the Man- , 

zanares River 

virtually § 

a stone's throw g 

away.) The arts 

afford sanctu- , 

ary in times: 

of . crisis. 


In the past tew months I 
have sat entranced-before such 
films as Melville’s “Moby Dick” 
Tolstoy's “War and Peace’. 
David Platt has spoken glowing 
to me of Edna Ferber’s “Giant,” 
the movie on Van Gogh. Count- 
less friends have praised “Storm 
Center” that tells the story of 
the embattled little librarian 


who stood like an Amazon 
against her enemies, 


There are others, Neeser in 
dimension, like Bus Stop, which, 
nonetheless, depicted an honesty 


and 4, success. in:, 


ee, Sreveeide | | 
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to me, showed a civilized atti- 
tude toward the girl who might 
otherwise, in other days, have 
been painted as a gaudy hussy. 
The reasons for her status in so- 
ciety are convincing and her 
pathetic, though staunch deter- 
mination to wm dignity and in- 
dependence is persuasive and 
moving. It is a different kind of 


. boy-meets-girl story. 


* 


IT SEEMS TO ME the evolu- 
tion of the Hollywood film, at 
least to this moment, is hearten- 
ing. Of course the perennial pot- 
boilers, with all their tawdry en- 
tertainment, are at their lament- 
able par. But I believe the afore- 
mentioned pictures-reveal some- 
thing that merits further exam- 
ination. 

I was taken with much’ of 

“Moby Dick” even though I was 
greatly disappointed in the por- 
trayal of Captain Ahab. Here 
was a faint echo of the stormy 


giant of a ‘man Melville con- 
ceived. There was at least an 
earnest effort to catch, on the 
celluloid, a classic; and though 
the author’s ideas were lost in 
the rolling seas we saw a brave 


attempt t should command 
sconaiithen. 
eo re the anon a were 
muc more success in Pols 
and Pe wn * Thou ou mn, PE my, 
tit yh aM set t. 
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otherwise. They. expected too 
much, I believe, at least at this 
stage of the movie’s progress. 
How could the film capture the 
totality of Tolstoy's epic? The 
laws of the novel are not those 


_ of the movie; reading is still the 


mother of all the arts. 
* 


OF COURSE much of Tol- 
stoys grandeur of concept, or 
its subtlety, were lost. 1 have 
never seen a film based on a 
classic that gave the viewer what 
the novel gives him. Yet I would 
say this: Pierre, in the film, the 
bastard son of the millionaire, 
Pierre, the free-thinker, the man 
of thought, seemed much closer 
to the man Tolstoy had in mind. 
than the Ahab cof Hollywood's 
“Moby Dick.” 


We saw the film Pierre seek 
— doggedly, unafraid, stumb!- 
along, symbolically near- 

sig ted-in his spectacles, to dis- 
cover why men are as they are. 
We sensed his humanity, under- 
stood his abhorrence of the 
Philistine and ‘of militarism. He 
did not need to leap to don the 
colorful and romantic uniform of 
the Hussar to prove his man- 
hood. The audience felt it was 


seeing a thinking man who was 


engaged in the affairs of hu- 
manity, 


Mores, 95,.the, msanitega SPR. 
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sovereign state of Russia in- 
vaded by the megalomanic Nap- 
oleon, much as the same land, 
under later and different polit- 
ical circumstances, was stormed 
by Hitler. Russia's General Ku- 
tuzov was an admirable charac- 
ter, a man of hardihood and 
sagacity in this film, more so 
perhaps, than the soldier Tolstoy 
projected. | 
os * 
I HAVE READ historians of 
a later day who regarded Ku- 
tuzov as a general of genius, a 
patriot. of energy and wisdom 
who refused to kowtow. to the 


Czar even though he realized | 
would evoke the 


his obduracy 
royal wrath. Yet he braved that 
anger for the sake of his nation, 
his people and his own integrity. 

This was not the Kutuzov Tol- 
stoy portrayed. His was a man 
of inferior intelligence despite a 


great heart, an unblemished pa- © 


triotism, and a boundless cour- 
age. King Vidor's Kutuzov seem- 
ed closer to the man that came 


to life in my mind after I had 


read the historians as well as 
Tolstoy. There is evidence in 
this movie of much earnest 
thought and effort at historic 
truth. - Yes, I believe “War and 
Peace” as film has earned re- 


spect, wher, it undertook the 
challenge . of the novel’ 3Q. - 


=o 


the librarian of “Storm C neha” 
in the biography of “Van Gogh.” 
* 


IF SO, WHAT is happening 
out there in Hollywood? It seems 
to me the reasons are multiple: 
first of all the altered political 
climate has allowed some greater 
freedom to the enormous crea- 
tive talents we know are there. 
Simultaneously, the audience of 
film-goers is more discriminating 

-and demanding, revolting, in its 
way, against the thread-worn 
boy-meets-girl fare. Thirdly we 
see the tele of the foreign 
films, especially the Italian, Brit- 
ish and Japanese, as well as re- 
trospectively, that of the Russian 
and the French. And we cannot 
overlook Hollywood's need to 
meet the appeal of the television 
box which allows the family to 
stay at home and get its enter- 
tainment which is, more often 
these days than it was in the 
past, superior. | 

Unless events of the past few 
weeks turn the clock back, one 
can foresee a time when Holly- 
wood will come again to the fore 
as a pacesetter of the world’s 
film, as once it vied with the 

best when it “Grapes - 
of. Wrath”, “Juarez”, “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington”, “Dr. Pas- 
teur”, Chaplin’s works, and the 
others that re us more than 
a’ promise of the grandeur the: « 
ee SerRRONENe: 46h sity Di 
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ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. — A dangerous pre- 
cedent to permit a government 
agency to compel testimony against 
native-born and naturalized citi- 
zens was set by a recent decision 
of the U. S. 7th Circuit Court of! 


Appeals. : 
The ruling was made on Oct. 24 


on the appeals of John Zuskar and| 
James Budzileni from District! 
Court rulings ordering them to ap- 
pear before the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to answer 
questions about American citizens 
whem the service is investigating 
for grounds of possible denaturali- 
zation proceedings. 


Mr. Budzileni and Mr. Zuskar, 
both U. S. citizens, had refused to 
honor subpoenas of the Immigra-: 
tion Service on the grounds that 
it had no right to compel them to 
to testify against persons who were 
not charged with violations of any 
law.Mr. Philip Aimen, attorney for 
Mr. Budzileni, argued that the Im- 
migration Service has no right to 
investigate a person once he be- 
comes a U, S. citizen. According to 
the Walter-McCarran Law, only a 
federal court has the right to re- 
voke citizenship and no procedure 
for compulsory administrative ac- 
tion is provided for before a suit: 


is filed in a federal court. 
| * 


THE attorneys for Mr. Zuskar, 
Leo Berman and Leonard Karlin, 
together with Mr. Aimen, an- 
nounced the defendants’ intention’ 
to appeal these cases to the U. S., 
Supreme Cout. They stated that 
the. decision creates dangeorus 
‘precedents which allow an admins 
istrative agency to whittle away at 
democratic processes and under- 
mine the status of American citi- 
zenship. 


The Midwest Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, active on 


election in the Midwest were prac- 


behalf of Mr. Budzileni and Mr. 
Zuskar stated: “The decision of the 
Court of Appeals opens the way 
for the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to gr 7g persons for’ 
a in fi expeditions | —— 
yh Be in the United States, 
hates y are non-citizens, na- 
tive bom or naturalized American 
citizens. 


“These broad powers are ut 
used for os litical harassment of 
persons ,called in for: questioning 
as well as a means of coercion to 
obtain information as the basis for 
possible denaturalization proceed- 
ings. 


Charge CTA at 
Fauit in Death 
Of 8 in ‘L’ Crash 
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Many at Harvester Not Recalled to Jobs 


— by Harvester at some places| 
where plants and departments had! 
been shut down since Oct. 1, 
However, a large part of the 
working force returned to their 
jobs here at the McCormick Works 
and at the Harvester plants in et 
Quad-Cities. The» Melrose Park 


CHICAGO. — Call-backs of laid- 
off farm equipment workers have 
been slowed by lack of orders, ‘it 
was indicated this week by leaders 
of the United Auto Workers. 

Art.Shy, of the UAW Harvester: 
Council, declared that the call back 
shedule for Nov. 12 had been post- 


Knych, chairman of the grievance 
committee of MeCormick Local 
1308. 

Knych said that while the foun- 
dry has beenreopened, hundreds of 
workers are not expected to get 
their old jobs. Seme parts of the 


lini was reported as working full- 
orce an dlaid-off workers at. Trac- 
tor, Workers were recalled. 
IT WAS predicted here that a 
large number of farm equipment 
workers will not get their jobs back. 


farm 
equipment,” declared Walter 


See McCarran- 


Repeal Support Here 


are for the repeal of the present 
law: 

“I have conducted hearings of 
the Immigration Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of which 
I am a member to this end, and 
shall, if elected continue to ‘fight 
for repeal of this monstrous un- 
American act.”—Sen. Thomas C. 
Hennings, incumbent, Democrat: 
from Missouri. 

“I consider the Walter-McCarran 


CHICAGO. — Both the winning | 
and losing candidates in the recent 


tically unanimous for the repeal or 
major revision of the McCarran- 
Walter law. 


The Midwest Committee for the 
Protection of Foeign Born, which 
took a poll, said that in its findings 
la ythe basis for-a winning fight 
to repeal the law, now that the 
elections are over and a new Con- 
gress has been elected which will Law to be contrary to the philoso- 
meet in. January. | phy incorporated in our American 

Polled were 417 candidates for| democracy. ’—Thurman C. Crook, 
state and national offices im Indi-| Democratic candidate for Congress, 
ana, Iowa, Missouri and iWsconsin.!2nd District, inane 


The question asked was: 
“I SIGNED the discharge peti-| 


“Do you favor repeal of the 
Walter-McCarran Law and its re-/tion in the last session of Congress, 


‘placement by a law more consis-,(H. R. 501, to replace Walter-Mc-jever—1.4 million. 


tent with America’s democrati¢ his-| Carran Law). —Charles A. Beyle, in- 


tory and traditions?” 
* Illinois. 
AMONG those answering “Yes” 
to both questions were Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings of Missouri, | 
|Congressman Barratt O'Hara from. for Congress, 14th C.D., Illinois. 
2nd District, Illinois, and Johann| “This is not a matter for ‘state 
S. Ackerman, Republican candidate | legislation, so this is only my per- 
for Congress from the 9th District sonal opinion. I am in favor of the 
in Illinois. ‘revision of the Walter-McCarran/ 
Rep. William E. McVey, Repub-} Act in accord with the recommen- 
lican incumbent from the 4th C.D., \dations of President. Eisenhower in 
Il., wrote: “J cannot vote yes or no! his message to Congress. "—Repub- 
on this question (of repeal). I want, lican candidate for Illinois General 
to know what is substituted in its| Assembly, 7th District. 
place before I vote to rescind the} “In view of the fact that I have 
|Walter-McCarran Law. It has de- introduced as co-sponsor, H.R. 6837 
fects which we. may be able to, (83rd Congress, First Session), 
remedy by amendment.” which provides both a reorganiza- 
Following is a sampling of com-|tion and modernization of our im- 
ments by candidates, all of whom migration laws, and in view of the | 


~~ 


New Tax Reform 


Fight Shapes Up 


Census 
that women outnumber men in domination of: the population has 


’'this country by the greatest margin'been declining since 1910 when 


‘cumbent Congressman, 12th C.D.,'when 600,000 more women were} 
‘counted than men. Since then the 
“Feel very strongly about this/gap has widened, primarily be- 


act. Very much against it. ”—Harold | cause O 


‘J. Spelman, Democratic candidate |rate among men and the decline i 
what was once predominantly male! Negroes. This was a population 


immigration. 


July 1 there were 84, 
million 


plant have been dismantled and 


some production lines will not begin 
operating again until January, 
Knych added. 

He declared that in the absence 
of farm equipment orders, Harves- 
ter is working en material for Ben- 
dix and other corporations. 


In the Quad-Cities, some 6,000 
farm equipment workers remained 
idle after the first two call-backs. 
Some of these are former Harves- 
ter, John Deere, J. I. Case and Min- 


Waiter 


fact that one of the major. pro- 
visions of this measure establishes 
our quota system on a basis of neapolis-Moline workers. 

equality, I feel that a ‘yes’ or ‘no’} Paul Soboroff, Moline manager 
answer does not do justice to my, of the unemployment compensation 
position. I am therefore sending|office, said that during recent 
you a copy of my bill.”—Barratt;months some 1,000 of the laid off 
O'Hara, incumbent Congressman,} workers have exhausted their bene- 


2nd C.D., Illinois. fit payments. 


NOW MILLION & HALF MORE 
WOMEN TRAN MEN IN U.S. 


WASHINGTON, — The!million men in the United States. 
Bureau today /It also showed that male numerical 


Bh Bo 


'there were about 106 men for ev- 
The turning point came in 1950 ery 100 women. 

The U.S. population “July ; 
which-was put at 168,091,000 mil- 
P « higher average death ‘lion, contained some 18,268,000 
in. ‘million non-white persons, mainly 


\gain of nearly 2.5 million or 15.7 
The report estimated that on percent, since 1950, while the 
736, 000 white population was growing 10.7 
women and 83.355. 000! percent. 


IKE, PEACE, CIVIL RIGHTS 
GAVE GOP STATE VICTORY 


(Continued from Page 16) The victory of Gov. William CG. 
‘Democrats was again the old one| Stratton was considered strictly as 
~the corrupt Chicago machine. In| the backwash of Eisenhower's enor- 
keeping with a trend registered | mous plurality. In 1956, Ejisen- 


_|with increasing strength in Cook; hower. carried Illinois by 54 per- 


County. during récent years, the|cent and Stratton carried it by 52 
Democratic: organization suffered|percent. This year, Eisenhower 
a stunning defeat. The election of!carried Ilinois by- 59 percent and 
Republican Benjamin S. Adamo-| Stratton just managed to clear 50 


'wshik .as state's attorney was seen! percent, 


as another rebuke to the Demo- * 


cratic machine which has controlled, AS FOR Sen. Everett M. Dirk- 
‘Chicago. for 25 years. ‘sen, he ran better than Stratton 

The only reversal of that trend) but once again this was a case of 
was aceemplished two years ago Eisenhower's popularity helping an 


‘now that the blue- ballot -has been 


CHICAGO. — A blue - ribbon 


coroner's jury was presented with 


evidence this week that eight per-. 


sons were killed on Nov. 5 in an 
“L” train crash because the CTA 


had failed to provide the neces- 


sary safeguards. 

The full story of the motorman 
of the Howard Street express 
train, Michael O'Driscoll, was fi- 
nally being brought out. However. 
it was ¢ = et rare 

previously intimidated b 
CTA lawyers ant officials. é 
hye disclosed that he had 
applied the brakes in plenty of 


time to avoid ramming a North| 


Shore train. However, the brakes} 


. 


‘the Hilinois tax structure on a demo- |} 


{involved in dependent on the CTA. 


‘sation in case of Serious injury. 


tt 3 BY : eS 
Seth TR be Lh. tite Bit 


CHICAGO. — State tax reform 
still remains an issue for eee 


decisively defeated in the Nov 6 
voting. 

A new amendment can be put 
in the ballot for the 1958 congres- 
sional elections by action of the’ 
Illinois Legislature. 

However, labor organizations 

which op the blue. ballot made 
it clear that such a measure could 
be successful only if the dangerous’ 
provisions in it 7 eliminated. 
AS A concession to big business} 
elements in the state, 4 provision 
was inserted in the blue ballot this 
year to put a permanent.ban on a 
graduated state income tax. 

While favoring many features in 
the proposed preposition, the state, 
C1O flatly opposed it as a’ whole, 
party on the basis that it would] _ 
rule out the possibilities of putting 


failed to hold. | 
The CTA had ascribed the ac- 
‘cident to “man failure,” plang | 


'full blame on the motorman. Fre-' 


quently such charges go unchal- 
lenged. because the CTA employe 


for his employment or for compen- 


A 15 : member bytrah 


thei tragedy ae | 


tke 


cratic foundation. 


was unab 
a powerful nationwide movement! w 


be that in the perspective of even |i 


a 


when the Democrats here came up 
The state CIO also objected to with a “blue-ribbon” ticket head- 
the blue ballot on: the basis that! ed by Sheriff Joseph Lohman. This: 
the clause on property taxes would{time, however, the county ticket 
put a greater burden on home own-|was headed by state's attorney 
ers instead of corporations which;John Gutknecht, a foe of Lohman 
own profitable commerical proper-}and an ally of some of the worst 
ties. hacks in the party organization. 


Demand for H-Bomb 


-ultra- -reactionary. McCarthy's Sen- 
ator win election. 

Sen. Dirksen again ran a well- 
heéled campaign. A report ef cam- 
|paign contributions showed that he 

d received four times as much in 
big donations as did Democrat 
| Richard Stengel. — 


Tests Ban 


May eee om Even oo Now 


CHICAGO. — Increasing de- 
|mands for the clini of H-bomb 
tests are likely to develop, now, 
that the election campaign is over, 
it was mdicated here this week. 

Although Adlai E. Steverison} 
to give leadership to 


to end the tests, it was pointed out |p 
that he had done a service in| 
opening debate o nthe issue. - 
Newspaper columnist . Marquis; 
Childs stated this week:~“It cuir 


a few years, Stevenson's challen e| 
atl ag H-bomb will stand out 
waht is—a* courageous | posit aa 
ite check the race to self-destruc- 
hice 


‘HE ADDED what ig calmer 
titosphere aPhes ORY Pelee date iO 


AY, % &, * 


al wi 


S. THE eprocu pornce. 
there. rack labor's ranks: ihe A 
9 iy” hacked. the 


sb the Guintitos of al of us.” 
The AFL-CIO COPE put em- 


= actiele stated: “We need to phasis on strontium-90, the eben 
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Reshape Party,‘ 


CHICAGO. — A call for a 
Democratic Party “rebuild from 
stem to stern on a national level” 
was sounded here this week by 


the Chicago Defender. | 


The paper demanded that the 
party construct a new leadership 
and a new outlook “out of the 
asks of defeat.” — 

“The underlying reason for 
most of what has now become a 
sizeable shift in the Negro vote 
can be traced not to confidence 


‘¢n the Republican Party but as 


protest over the failure of the 

Democratic leadership to square- 

ly fight for their rights,” seid the 

Defender. ' 
* 


STEVEMSON spoke out in 
favor of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Little Rock, Ark., dur- 
ing his campaign, but nullified 
his pronouncement by compro- 
mising “buts.” 

“The resulting vote demon- 
strated that you cannot appease 
the South and assure the North 
at the same time.” 

The Chicago Defender} the 
only one of the “big ten” Negro 
newspapers which endorsed the 
Democratic ticket, said that the 
Democratic Party leadership 
“will -have to recognize that it 
no longer has the Negro vote in 
its hip pocket and that it must 
give greater recognition to Ne- 
groes at the policy-making level 
of the party.” 


ADDED the Defender: “It will 
also have~to face the facts that 
a party divided is like a house 
divided. It cannot stand and it 
must fall. 

“Adlai Stevenson used modera- 
tion and lost the North as well 
as most of the South. The only 


BOYCOTT LEADER 


TO BE HONORED 

CHICAGO. —-The leader of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) bus boy- 
coit movement, the Rev. Luther 
King will be one of those re- 
ceiving the Dorie Mfler Me- 
meorial Foundation Award on 
Friday evening, Dec. 7, at the 
People’s Church of Christ, 4100 
South Parkway. 

The other two recipients, 
Claude Barnett, president of the 
Associated Press and Dr. J. H. 
Jackson, president of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention and 
pastor of Olivet Baptist Chureh, 
were announced by Rev. Elmer 
L. Fowler, president of the 
Foundation. 


states which he decisively ‘won ’ 


were those which Herman. Tal- 


madge could have been expected 


to carry had he been running 
for President on a States Rights 
ticket.” , 


CH'CAGO. — Some hard con- 
clusions were being drawn by 
labor leaders here this week fol- 
lowing the elections. aMinly, they 
ran along these lines: 


1.—Labor will have to do a 
bigger and better job in winning 
the members and their families 
on the issues at stake in political 
campaigns. 

2.~—Labor will have to get into 
campaigns much earleir and in 
fact operate in the political and 
legislative fields on a year-round 
basis. 

3.—The $l-per-member drives 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education wil thave to 
be given much greater empha- 
sis as long as the Taft-Hartley 
Act is on the books and these 
dollars remain the chief source 
of union political funds, 


ON THIS last point, the Cook 
County Labor’ League for Po- 
litical Education reported that 
10 percent of the members con- 
tributed a dollar for political ac- 
tion. The $50;000 raised was 
“much less than in 1952.” 

This report on dollars con- 
trasted sharply with the fact that 


LLPE did its biggest registration — 


job this year, set up its strongest 
congressional district organiza- 
tions, did more precinct canvas- 
sing than ever. 

In one district, the 2nd, CIO- 
PAC leaders said that the results 
were gratifying even though la- 
bor had to “start from scratch” 
once again in the district this 
year. 

* 

ALTHOUGH labor has been 
active in this district for many 
years, the CIO-PAC organiza- 
tion had to be re-formed and did 
not get its apparatus, its head- 
quarters, its forces mobilized 
until late in the campaign. 

“We made a good beginning.” 
declared Oscar Brown, Jr., the 
United Packinghouse Workers’ 


Say 
Gets 250 Gs for 
Life Story Here 


COPE Plans 


Some Changes 


political action director who 
worked with the steel workers 
union in joint leadership of the 


2nd District CIO-PAC. __ __ ___ - 


“Now we have to make our 
organization permanent and train 
union stewards in the neighbor- 
hoods just as we have stewards 
in the plants.” 


THE Cook County LLPE has 


taken some steps toward year- . 


round organization and is seek- 
ing to get local and state LLPE 
organizations better financed 
through per capita contributions 
from the locals. “Now these steps 
are more definitely in the pic- 
ture, LLPE county secretary 
Earl Quinn told The Worker. 

“In spite of the national re- 
sults, labor did a wonderful job,” 
Quinn déclared. “We feel that it 
was our efforts which saved Con- 
gressmen like Barratt O'Hara 
and Charles Boyle from being 
swept aside by the Eisenhower 
landslide.” 

Ray Pasnick, district spokes- 
man for the United Steelworkers, 
also declared that “our people 
worked hard but it just wasn’t 
enough.” 

A number of labor leaders here 
stated that labor ,is far from dis- 
couraged by the outcome of the 
election. They pointed out that 
Illinois results clearly showed it 
was only Eisenhower's personal 
popularity which kept countless 
anti-labor Republicans from go- 


ing down to defeat. 


“They didn't deserve election,” 
said Pat Greathouse, UAW vice- 
president and Illinois CIO po- 
litical. action director. “They did 
not have the confidence of the 
people of this State and could 
not have won by themselves.” 


Mindszenty 


Cardinal Josef Mindszenty, in 


en ~ ~ —- ~~ re 


Out, Polled Big Vote for Ike 


HIGHLAND PARK, Iil.—This vote-conscious and. well-to-do 
suburb revealed part of the story of what happened across the nation 


on November 6. 


In contrast to many working class communities, Highland Par 


registered 99.4 percent of its citizens. : 
And in comparison to many heavily-Democratic areas, High- 


land Park brought 96.8 percent of its eligible voters to the 


lls on 


election day, according to Mrs. Howard Lee, head of the local league 


of Women Vgters. - 
Highland Park vote? It went Republican by about 


How di 
four-to-one. 


— 000-plus 


an interview shortly before he 
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IKE, PEACE, CIVIL RIGHTS 
GAVE GOP STATE VICTORY 


CHICAGO. — Liberal and la- 
bot spokesmen in Hlinois said 
this week that they were beaten 
in the Nov. 6 election mainly be- 


cause they did not have a candi- 
date and a party platform clearly 
identified with peace and ‘civil 
rights. 
Eisenhower’s whooping 800,- 
plurality Jotenininad 
everything in Illinois. a 
more than 400,000 votes behin 
the President, the corruption- 
tainted administration of Gov. 
William G. Stratton was still able 


-to pull thruogh. 


In the Quad-Cities (Rock Is- 
land, Ill.) the local edition of 
Labor’s Daily analyzed the elec- 
tion results in this fashion: 


“The overwhelming popularity 
for President Eisenhower was a 
vote for peace. It was a vigorous 
expression by the American peo- 
ple of their determination to stay 
clear of the imperialist blood- 
baths which now threaten the 
world, 

* 

“HAD not the disturbances 
arisen behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the Middle East: there is 


themselves on the issue of our 
lives: world peace.” 

The labor paper added, how- 
ever, that the refusal of the vot- 
ers to cast a straight ballot proved 
their distrust in the GOP as “the 
party of big business.” 


j 


lems Advised Rich Suburb Registered, Got 


Cook County CIO -secretary ~ 


Ellsworth Smith similarly ex- 
pressed the view this week that 
it was “the war scare” which led 
to Eisenhower's huge _ total. 
Other unionists tended to agree 
that in labor’s efforts to influence 
their. candidates on issues, not 
enough was done to bring the 
peace issue to the fore. 
+ 

ON THE other hand, the GOP 
in Illinois ‘hammered on _ the 
peace theme, just as they did 
in 1952. One of the main pieces 
of Republican material on this 
issue was one large ad in the 
newspapers which read: 

“What’s bad about a foreign 
policy that stopped the war in 
Korea? Ask. the mothers and 
fathers of America about the 
dead and wounded in Korea. 
What's wrong with a foreign pol- 
icy that keeps us at peace?” 


The other main line of GOP 


propaganda, largely used in the- 
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Show Shift in Vote 
Of Chicago Negroes 


CHICAGO. — Large numbers 
of Chicago Negroes cast what 
they considered to be an “anti- 
Dixiecrat” vote, political analy- 
sts pointed out this week. 

The shift of Negro voters in- 
to the Republican column. was 
shown to be substantial, al- 
though not as heavy as some 
surveys had predicted. Precinst 
workers on the South Side said 
that the civil rights issue was 
foremost in the minds of . the 
voters. 

One Negro trade unionist re- 


ported that he found “apathy 


among regular Democrats, while 
the Republican voters were in a 
fighting mood.” 3 

* 


THE results were clearly in- 
dicated in the vote secured by 
Rep. William L. Dawson, the 
Negro Democrat who had been 
charged with making an inade- 
quate fight in Congress and in 
the party on civil rights. 

_ Dawson's winning vote this 


year was 60,570. This contrasts 
with the 95,899 which he se- 


cured in 1952 and 71,472 in the 


Fh sag * ror 1954 election. 
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and West Side wards which have 
a predominance of Negro voters. 
The results showed also that Eis- 
enhower had made big inroads 
this year. 

* 


SECURING 23.3 percent of 
the votes. in the 2nd Ward in 
1952, Eisenhower this year re- 
ceived 32 percent. The 3rd Ward 
shifted from 257% percent for 
the President four years ago to 
39.3 percent this year, Eisen- 
hower tallied 39percent in the 
20th Ward this year, in contrast 
to 25.5 percent in 1952, 

The South Side was bombard- 
ed this year with unprecendent- 
ed GOP propaganda. Hundreds 
of Negro ministers and other in- 
fluential figures were mobilized 


-by the Republicans. 


Offsetting this was the fact 
that the. Chicago Defender re- 
mained pro - Democratic. « Al- 
though Rep. Dawson had been 
criticized for inaction on the Em- 
mett Till case, the slain Negro 
boy’s mother,.Mrs. Mamie Brad- 
ley, revegled just before elec- 


tion that the Congressmen had | 
quietly agted as her “benefactor 


aes a. a> 
ee ' >= 


took refuge in the U. S. Lega- 
tion in Budapest, reportedly re- 
vealed that he had sold the story 
of his captivity to an American 
magazime for $250,000. The 
64-year-old_ Hungarian Primate 


election campai 


ing, ischools | 
“ll OUTLINING ‘his plans, fo 


formerly émprisoned under the 
"Rakosi regime, was freed from 
house arrest by rebels during the 
recent uprising in Hungary. 


a good likelihood that Eisenhow- 
er would have won reelection 
anyway. But literally millions of 
votes seem to have been added 
to his total by the international 
developments: People who did 
not intend to vote, because they 
lacked interest in the political 
issues, turned out by the hun- 
dreds of thousands to express 


Negro communities, was the asso- 
ciation of the Democratic Party 
with the Dixiecrats. Not since 1936 
have so many Negro voters cast 
ballots for Republican candidates 


in Illinois. 


* 


THE other big liability of the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


See New 


CHICAGO, — New voices will 
be heard in the Illinois legisla- 
ture this coming January, with 
some of the newly-elected state 
representatives pledged to fight 
for a liberal program. 

Although the Republicans will 
control the governorship and 
both-houses of the General As- 
sembly, it is believed that pro- 
labor bills, FEPC, repeal of the 
Broyles Law, liberalized school, 
taxation, welfare measures have 
a “fighting chance” of passage. 

One freshman legisature who 
has pledged to speak up is Ab- 
ner Mikva, elected in the Hyde 
Park 23rd District with the ‘top 
vote. Mikva pitched his entire 

around: hous- 
civil rights. 


ae @ * > 


_ 


help being about repeal of the 
Broyles oath law, Mikva stated: 
“Repeal of that law would be a 
long step on the road toward san- 
ity in dealing with the civil liber- 
ties problems raised by our con- 
cern over subversion.” 

Similar issues have been the 
center of the winning campaign 
of Mrs. Esther Saperstein, who 


received the top vote in the Rog- | 


ers Park district where she ran 
for state representative. Mrs. 
Saperstein, long active in the 
Parent-Teachers Association is 
a 3 to champion progressive 
school leopivietion, 


A RECORD number of Negro 
members of the state House 


have been electéd: this: 'year;:all ; 
ten of them pledged to back for-~. 


“bullet vote" 


ward-looking measures. 

New this year in Springfield 
will be Democrats Richard Hare- 
wood, Cecil A. Partee, Charles F. 
Armstrong, and Republicans J. 
Horace Gardner and Elwood 
Graham. Reelected were Demo- 
crats Corneal A. Davis, James Y. 
Carter, Kenneth Wilson, and Re- 
publican William H. Robinson. 
Democrat Fred Smith remains 
the only Negro member of the 
upper house. . 

Labor failed this year to add 
any of its own new members to 
the Illinois Legislature. One la- 
bor candidate in the Quad-Cities, 
UAW leader. Arvid Sheets, was 
defeated when labor and Demo- 
crats there failed to develop a 
drive in his sup- 


Blood in State 
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Despite ican 


WE ARE FORCED TO REPORT to our readers that 
The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal has slumped to the point 
where we do not know at the moment how to continue 


publication. 


We received last week a little over $1,500, or just about a fourth 
of what we need weekly from now until the end of the year. With the 
campaign half over from the viewpoint of time, we have received only 
$16,000, or less than one-third of our goal. 

In part, the slump is due to the sharp divisions in political view among 
our readers. Many do not agree with the papers position on events in 
Hungary, and are withholding support for this reason. Others do agree 
with our position. - If they acted on the same logic, they would withhold 
support if the paper took a different position. 

SINCE OUR STRUGGLE for existence was difficult enough even 
with the backing of all our readers, any such withholding of support because 


of difference of view on an issue, vital though it be, means simply that the 
Left today cannot maintain its paper, 


IS ANYONE SO SURE his or her opinion is so right, and every con- 
trary opinion so wrong, that he or she is prepared to scrap the paper of 
the Left wing movement in America because it may disagree with him? 


IS ANYONE SO CERTAIN that the vindication of his or her opinion 
is so important as to require the sacrifice of our paper? 


Moreover, this way of conducting a de>*te within the Left is so 
destructive as to be intolerable for the mov< 
Recognizing this, four Communist Party iczaders, who have differing 


viewpoints on issues vital for their party, have appealed to ali their mem- 
bers, as well as to other supporters of The Worker, to give their united 


‘backing for our fund campaign. 


The four are William Z. Fo oster, national Communist Party chairman; 
Eugene Dennis, its General Secretary: Benjamin J. Davis, National Com- 


mittee member ‘and former publisher of The Worker; and ‘John Gates, our 


editor-in-chief who is. also a member of the party’s national committee. 
They declared early last week: 


“Serious differences on many questions are being debated within Com- 
munist and other Left ranks in-our country. Regardless of these differences, 
the existence of the Daily Worker and Worker is vital to the Left move- 


ment. Te ; Pally Worker is now fighting for its life. Any a: of 
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Is Only Ike 


In Step? 


By A. B. MAGIL 
THE SOVIET USE of the 


‘veto in the United Nations is 


bush league stuff compared to 
the U. S. use of the veto out- 
side the UN. 

The latest example is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the 
Swiss: government's proposal that 
the Big Four, plus India as rep- 
resentative of the Bandung 
powers, hold another summit 
conference to save world peace. 

Actually there is no compari- 
son between the way the two 
governments haye employed the 
veto. The Soviet Union made 
frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council as a de- 
fensive measure against the cold 
war launched against it by Harry 
Truman and Winston Churchill 
in violation. of the spirit of the 


‘UN Charter. Without endorsing 


every instance in which the veto 
was invoked, one can say that in 
general the Russians used it on 
the side of peace, on the side of 
the kind of peaceful negotia- 
tions of which the first summit 
conference was the prime ex- 
ample. 

Now Eisenhower, who had to 
be pushed into that first meeting 
in Geneva in. July, 1955, has 
turned thumbs down on a: sec- 
ond meeting. 


IRONICALLY, the Swiss pro- 
posal came on our election day, 
when some 384,060,000 Ameri- 


-cans voted for Eisenhower in 


large part: because he is for 
them a peace symbol, In fact, 
it's no exaggeration to Say that 
the first summit meeting, organ- 
ized without benefit of GOP 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

AT MIDNIGHT Novy. 6 
Britain and France aecept- 
ed a cease-fire to end the 
fighting in Egypt. Only a 
week had passed since Israel 
had invaded the Sinai penin- 
sula. Some five days had 
gone by since British and 
French planes based on Cy- 
prus began to bomb Egyp- 


tian cities. 

Here was a stunning reversal 
for the colonial powers. Even 
though the dangers have been far 
from eliminated the goals which 
Britain and France set thém- 
selves were certainly not at- 
tained. They hoped to overthrew 
the Egyptian government headed 
by Nasser and install their. own 
puppet. This didn’t happen. 
They wanted to seize possession 
of the Suez Canal. But under the 
UN cease-fire order the invaders 
must get out of Egypt. 

* 


BOTH neither with respect to 
morality nor to success, writes 
foreign affairs columnist C. L. 
Sulzberger in the N. Y. Times 
(Nov. 12) “does the Anglo- 
French adventure into Egypt 
pass SC rutiny. 

“The Suez Canal;” Sulzberger 
says, “is not and will not be con- 
trolled by them . .. Colonel Nas- 
ser, their obvious enemy, remains 
in power. and will probably 
emerge as a greater regional 
force than ever before. Their 
military, resolve and techniques 
appear tarnished. Their long- 
range influence in an area of 
vital interest is even weaker than 
previously.” 

But that’s not all. There’s a dis- 
tinct Cassandra flavor about the 
Sulzberger essay as he points 
out: 

“To achieve this wholly nega- 
tive result Britain and France 
sacrificed to a considerable de- 
gree the moral position of the 
West.” Ruetully, the Times col- 
umnist suggests it became very 
difficult to criticize the Soviet 
action in Hungary when the two 
Western colonial powers. “simul- 
taneously and ‘unsuccessfully, 
struck Egypt.” 

Sulzberger sums it up: “The 
great Suez gamble has _ col- 
lapsed.” 

* 

BUT, wait, the end is not yet 
in sight, for the crumbling co- 
lonial positions. 

“It now appears inevitable 
that the remnants of Britain’s.and 
France's imperial structures will 
disintegrate more rapidly than 
hitherto indicated. Clearly the. 
Algerian partisans must feel en- 
couraged. . . And French West 
Africa is stirrin ... +» Echoes of 


‘the Egyptian fiasco are bound 


to be heard in Cyprus, Hong 
Kong, Malta, Singapore and 
threughout Africa.” 

There will even be repercus- 
sions within Britain and France, 
Sulzberger fears. It's even pos- 
sible, he thinks that Aneurin 
Bevan may be Britain's next 
Foreign Secretary. 

NATO, - the major Western 
military alliance, “is weaker” as 
a result of the failure of the ag- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘DEBUNKING ‘TENSION? 


AT THE OLYMPICS — 


—See Page 12 
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took Senate races in such places as 
Colorado, where they ad not ex- 
pect to win, and House seats in 
Iowa, ‘Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, Dakota, as well as 
in agrarian areas of California. All 
these states went strongly for Ike. 


These victories for Democratic 
state and congressional nominees 
‘appear to be a result of the much- 
publicied farm revolt as. well as of 


greatly stepped-up labor activity 
and influence. In Kansas, for ex- 
ample, a major issue was the GOP 
candidate’s su t for a_ state 
“right to work’, or union-busting, 
law. 

Last week's issue of the AFL- 
CIO News, analyzing the result in 
Colorado, where a former New 
Deal champion in the House, John 
Carroll, was elected to the Senate, 
concluded that the registration 
drive by labor’s - political arm 
(COPE) was an important factor. 

Why was labor able to carry sub- 
stantial weight in the state and . 
| congressional elections, but. not for 

* the presidency? The answer ap- 

WHILE the Democrats lost} pears to lie in the fact that labor 
ground in the major cities, they|surrendered the peace issue en- 
won unexpectedly in several - pre-| tirely to Eisenhower. It was he who 
dominantly agrarian states. —, on the peace es 

Thus, they won governerships in people, including a large sec- 
Iowa and Kansas, for the first time} tor of the labor movement. 
in over 20 years; and in Colorado} The leaders of labor forfeited 
jand Oregon, likewise traditionally| this issue to him by their demands 
Republican for many years. They] for : aggressive cold war positions. 


} 


Lehman (N, Y.) and Hubert re 
phrey (Minn.) have. indicated, this 
mn can now “regain its 
strength by a militant struggle for 
civil rights in the new Congress. 
The struggle will open right at the 
outset of Congress, when a -_* is 
expected to be-made against. the 
notorious. Rule 22 in the Senate,} 
which permits unlimited filibuster. 
This is the way the white suprema- 
cists there have killed civil rights 


Coalition in the Elections? 


WHAT happened on Nov. 6 to the popular coalition of bean Negro people, 
small farmers and liberal middleclass elements which has been operating loosely within 
the Democratic Party since FDR's day? Most commentators, surveying the sharp increase 


owers vote in 

vpn Fraga is been| sponding vote shift among the} seems to be that: the labor — 
concluding that this coalition, at| Negro people. _|ment and its allies — t ~ nar aesanidlengeectieco 
least as far as its urban elements Thus, in New York, Negro dis-| Democratic Party failed to brea gislation past. 
are concerned, is disintegrating.| tricts showed a shift to the GOP— through the influence of Southern) Such a congressional puree 
They point to the fact that Balti-!at least to Eisenhower—of from six| reaction within that Party. This bt \etoonad put the supporters of “a 
more, Chicago, Milwaukee, Mem-| percent to 16 percent, though still) M¢t-Party battle was “ ae rights in direct opposition ir a 
phis, Jersey City and others have} remaining overwhelmingly Demo-| ™#J°r struggles of. the e Southern ay erase yg: wing O e 
gone GOP—for president—for the|cratic. The shift for U. S. Senate bens, Democratic Party. The r move- 

Northern Democratic Jeaders|ment also faces the long-term his- 


first time in at least 20 years, while was slightly smaller, but still pres- toric problem of undermining the 
i 
almost every other major city|ent. In California, the San Fran-| wooed the South and permitted it acd this wing by organizing! 


shows a decline in the Democratic) cisco and Oakland bay area re-!to force a compromise on the civil i tgE.: 
eaias | ported almost. the same size shift! rights issue. ci idn’t help their Southern labor and wining it to its 
* in the Negro districts. ‘party since Eisenhower captured political position. 
BUT this is not the whole story.) J], Baltimore, Tennessee, Vir- five Southern states and an actual 

In the first place, the strength and ginia, Alabama, however, where/|majority of the Southern vote. 
the future of the coalition are not Negroes. did} vote, the shift to the) Negro voters in the South especi- 
determined simply by election re-| GOP was far more pronounced. In ally turned toward him: in their 

. sults, which may be caused by tem-| .ome areas of the South and berder| anger at .Democratic compromise. 
rary factors, The coalition ex- states, it went overwhelmingly Re-| And a great many white suprema- 
; ends beyond elections. publican for the first time since the! cist voters also backed him because 

Second, as far as its electoral ex- 

pression is concerned, there was * 


New Deal days. his civil rights stand was even 
not the same result in the Demo- _ WHY? Primarily 
> 


the reason 


weaker than that of the Democrats. 

: As Democratic Senators Hexbert 
cratic vote for congress and state 
office, in many of these cities, as 


there was in the presidential vote. 

To take a single example, New 
York City gave Adlai Stevenson a 
bare 62,000 majority, or 51 percent 
of the vote. The usual majority for 
the Democrats is around 700,000. | 
But for the Democratic candidate 
for U. S. Senate, Robert Wagner, 
citv voters rolled up a 440,000 
majority. 

This was a drop from the cus- 
tomary Democratic margin. The 
impact of the Eisenhower vote, 
plus the unusual character of the 
GOP candidate, Jacob K. Javits, 
doubtless accounted for this. Not 
a single congressional — district 
switched to the GOP, despite the 
large increase in the Republican 
presidential vote. : 

While this was not the pattern 
in all northern cities, it was for 
quite a few. Hence, while the 
coalition appeared to have disin- 
tegrated in the presidential vote, 
this has not been so evident in the 
vote for lesser offices. 

* 

-THERE is no doubt, however, 
that there was a weakening of the 
coalition—in its electoral aspects— 


Children‘ Ss Bureau to Probe Fallout 


in that many Negro spokesmen, | 


shifted to the GOP, with a corre- 


WHEN Adlai Stevenson raised the carta wide 
peril of radioactive fallout, he stirred up an issue 
that refused to die on Election Day. “The H-bomb 
debate isn’t over”, the New York Herald Tribune 
admitted this week. : 

Further evidence of that is the report last week 
by. Martha M. Eliot, head of the Children’s Bur- 
eau in Washington announcing the establishment 
of a “National Committee to Reduce Hazards to 
Inheritance and Child Development.” 

At a conference of health officers, Miss Eliot 
referred to the much-discussed report of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and National Research 
Council on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi- 
ation.” Miss Eliot said this document was “of great 
significance to child development and to the popu- 
lation as a whole.” 

A special committee, she said, will bring to- 
gether information on ‘the extent of hazards to 
posterity and child development from continued 
fall-out of hydrogen bombs and other sources of 
es including X-rays. 
| ou know,” 

 bryo, ry i fetus, infants and children are especially 
sensitive to X-ray radiation.” The results may range 
from genetic mutations in succeeding generations 
when the gonads are exposed, to embryonic dam- 


she declared, “the human em- 


age when a pregnant woman receives excessive 
dosage on the pelvic organs, to damage of the 
(Continued on Page I3) 


ASSIGNMENT 


U.S8. A. 
By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS AN OLD-TIME movie 
enthusiast I follow our cin- 
ema even in these anguish- 
ed days, and I do so with- 
out apology. (I recall in a 


time of uttermost stress, the 
jammed Madrid movie - that 
showed Chaplin’s “Gold Rush” 
even though _ 
the shells were | 
exploding 
down the street. 
and Franco was 
across the Man- 
zanares_ River 
virtually} 
a stone's throw § 
atvay.) The arts 
afford sanctu- . 
ary in_ times 
of crisis. 

In the past. tew months I 
have sat entranced before such 
films as Melville’s “Moby Dick” 
Toistoy's “War and Peace”. 
David Platt has spoken glowing 
to me of Edna Ferber’s. “Giant,” 


. the movie on Van Gogh. Count- 
less friends have praised “Storm 
Center” that tells the story of 

embattled little librarian 

~who stood like an Amazon 
against her enemies. — 

There are others, lesser in 


dimension, like Bus Stop, which, 
nonetheless, depicted ; an howtyty 


dn approach ahd: ja Success , in 


ae SRE 
ot saat) ve linonhena) | ‘ 


achievement, and which, at least 


to me, showed a civilized atti- 
tude toward the girl who might 
otherwise, in other days, have 
been painted as a gaudy hussy. 
The reasons for her status in so- 


friends were disappointed, I felt. 


otherwise. They expected too 
much, I 


stage of the movie’s progress. 


—— the film capture the 
ciety are convincing and her Otality of Tolstoy’s epic? The 


pathetic, though staunch deter 
mination to win dignity and/in- 
dependence is persuasive / and 
moving. It is a different kind of 
boy-meets-girl story. / 

* 

IT SEEMS TO ME the evolu- 
tion of the Hollywood film, at 
least to this moment, is hearten- 
ing. Of course the perennial pot- 
boilers, with all their tawdry en- 
tertainment, are at their lament- 
able par. But I believe the afore- 
mentioned pictures reveal some- 
thing that merits further exam- 
ination. 

I was taken with much of 
“Moby Dick” even though I was 


greatly disappointed in the por- 


trayal of Captain Ahab. Here 
was a faint echo of the stormy 
giant of a man Melville con- 
ceived. There was at least an 


laws of the novel are not those 
of the movie; reading is stil] the 
mother of all the arts. 

* 


OF COURSE much of Tol- 
stoys grandeur of concept, or 
its subtlety, were lost. I have 
never seen. a film based on a 
classic that gave the viewer what 
the novel gives him. Yet I would 
say this: Pierre, in the film; the 
bastard son of the millionaire, 
Pierre, the free-thinker, the man 
of thought, seemed much closer 
to the man Tolstoy had in mind 
than the Ahab of Hollywood's 
“Moby Dick.” 


We saw the film Pierre seek 
truth doggedly, unafraid, stumb!- 
ing along, s ymbolieally near- 
_sighted in his ‘aeantichie. to..dis- 
cover why men are as they are. 
We sensed his humanity, under- 
stood his abhorrence of the 


earnest effort to catch, on the « Philistine and of militarism. He 


celluloid, a classic; and though 


-the author’s ideas were lost in 
- rolling seas we saw a brave > 


that should command 

su . tion, 
I felt the movie-makers were 
much more successful in “War 


‘and rea Though some oF f my 


as ak a 


a as i $44 =e tye 34 


c 


ftridyt < 


- manity. 

i ft a} i 
More: as the n 

ee 136 Asti ©). fee bal 

ttle Tees heir ra 


did not need to leap te don the 
colorful and romantic uniform of 
the Hussar to. prove his man- 
hood. The audience felt it -was 
seeing a thinking man who was 
engaged in the affairs of hu- 


r ice spee- 


. Ppa) rs a 


. ay A | 


elieve, at least at this — 


Moby Dick and Tolstoy's Pierre 


tacle. unfolded we saw the 
sovereign state-of Russia in- 
vaded by the megalomanic Nap- 
Oleon,.much as the’ same land, 
under later and different polit- 
ical circumstances, was stormed 
by Hitler. Russia’s General Ku- 
tuzov was an admirable charac- 
ter, a man of. hardihood and 
Sagacity in this film, more so 
perhaps, than the soldier Tolstoy 
projected. 
* 

I HAVE READ historians of 
a later day who regarded Ku- 
tuzov as a general of genius, a. 
patriot of. energy and wisdom 
who refused to kowtow to the 
Czar even though he realized 
his obduracy would evoke the 
royal wrath. Yet he braved that 
anger for the sake of his nation, 
his pepple and his own ‘integrity. 


This was not the Kutuzov Tol- 
stoy portrayed. His was a man 
of inferior intelligence despite a 

‘great heart, an unblemished pa- 
triotism, and a boundless cour- 
age. King Vidor's Kutuzov seem-. 
ed closer to the man that came 
to life in my mind after I had 
read the historians as well as 
Tolstoy. There is evidence in 


this movie of much eamest 
thought ‘and effort at historic 
truth. ¥es, I believe “War and 


Peace” as film has éarned re- 


clenge 


n it undertook. the... 


the BAIN 29 fm filing 
Ata 


wee» Ape 


described as man's greatest. 


In various degrees this is true 
in the story of the warring oil 
emperors of Texas, and of ps 
Mexican peasants, in “Giant” 
the librarian of “Sterm C enter” 
in the biography of “Van Gogh.” 


* 

IF SO, WHAT is happening 
out there in Hollywood? It seems 
to me the reasons are multiple: 
first of all the altered political 
climate has allowed some greater 
freedom to the enormous crea- 
tive talents we know are there. 
Simultaneously, the audience of 
film-goers is more discriminating 
and demanding, revolting, in its 
way, against the thread-worn 
boy-meets- 1 fare. Thirdly we 
see the influence of the foreign 
films, especially the Italian, Brit- 
ish and Ja se, as well as re- 
Pe te. on that of the Russian 
and the rad And we’ cannot 
overlook. Hollywood’s need to 
meet the appeal of the television 
box. whieh allows the family to 
stay at home and get its enter- 
tainment' which is, more often 
these days than it was in the ° 
past, superior. 

Unless events of the past few 
weeks turn the clock back, one 
can forésee a.time when Holly- 
wood will come again to the fore 
as a pacesetter of the world’s 
film, as once it vied with the 
best when it produeed “Grapes 
of Wrath”, “Juarez”, “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington”, “Dr. Pas- 
teur”, Chaplin’s works, and the 
others that gave us — than, 
a promise; f the. grandeur the 
| BAL “ded Tybalt y 
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MICHIGAN 


Scholle Says Ihe 
Peace Talk a Factor 


DETROIT-Gus Scholle, state,Congress and Michigan. 


CIO. 4 nt a oe rye Scholle said that CIO-PAC was 
President Enhowert Dome preparing to g0 10 work on th 


ominant factor in Ike winning. |CO™ing 1957 spring elections 
Also said Scholle, the ability of} where elections will be held for 2 
the big business press and propa-| University of Michigan Regents, a 
ganda organs to brand the Demo-|Supt. of Public Instruction, one 
cratic P a war party, which he|member of the State Bd. of Agri- 
said he didn’t agree with, also|culture, a Highway Commissioner, 
helped to get Ike close to 10 mil-|member of the State Bd of Educa- 
lion vote majority. He said that he|tion and 2 members to the Michi- 
didn’t feel labor had received the| gan State Supreme Court. The pri- 
great setbacks that the big business/|maries are in March and final elec- 
press claimed. He pointed — to tions, April 7th. 


Putting it on the Line for Ike; and Michigan Worker. Such paper 


: have never ceased in their fight for 


Ford, GM Brass Back with Bucks repeal of this McCarthyite form of 


‘legal fascism and its attack on free- 

dom of speech, thought and press. 

DETROIT.—Donors to the Re-;land, $5,500; Lewis W. Douglas,|Those who want to help defeat the 

publican campaign among entice! $2,000; Henry B. duPont, $5,000; Smith Act and its attacks and 
‘Emile duPont, $1,000; Richard K. 


. } 4rameups can’t mike a better be- 
Ter S1UO0. acd Freect french, | Motion, $17,000; John Lee Pratt,)ginnings than keeping. the Daily 
$1 000: Bugas $2 000: Donald. $500; Edward Riley, $750; George and Michigan Worker going.” 
David, $2,006; Benson Ford /Russell, $500; Alfred P. Sloan, * 
$3,000: Willia : C F d $6 000. $9,000: George K. Whitney WE WANT to acknowledge 
| + Tee es Vee ol : . ithanks to D. L. for $26 on his 
William Gossett, $1,000. Total, $1,600. Total for GM executives: led f $100: to the Highland 
from Ford executives, $17,000 in here. $73.000 peedee 0 j: to. the. Fegan 
weir it dy isthe | SERS, a tat ‘Park friends who sent Billy Allan, 
a om Pe aR Besides this it’s reported that} $10 his $100 predge, which 
nera ovors — ad-' dealers “gave,” so m n a new Zives him $57 raised now; to M 
ley, $9,500; Donald Brown, $10,-| oor ess Si payed — ang and M and §., C. for $20 on M and 
000; W. S. Carpenter, $800; W."* RG Rn hiss 'M’s $100 pledge. Thanks to E: S. 
S. Carpenter, Jr., $5,800; L. D.' truck dealers in the United States.!f5; another $5. Also thanks to Joe 


Clay, $1,000; Lammot D. Cope-' There are 5,203 in Michigan. ‘Smith, $10. 


A LETTER FROM LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 
TO WIN SUPPORT FOR MICHIGAN APPEAL 


_ DETROIT erties Appeal Committee. Its pur-}titioners. There is hope, however, 
SU Ities Us Wee Gelh ta seen oo the Segearee Care So the Rly ne et tenets Seis pent 
have provoked such concern for} igan Smith Act case. Ie _ eR gang ssa: and fears = | 
American civil liberties as/ the at-| At the time of its first Supreme |e, this or some later court will} 
tack upon our free speech rights;Court decision on the Smith Act;restore the First Amendment lib- 
flowing from the prosecutions andj in 1951, Justice Black summed up/erties to the high, preferred place 


‘The Six Michigan Sniith Act 
defendants and their families 
have contributed: $30 to the 


Each of the six families gave 
$5 each. Hard-pressed by 
heavy legal expenses in the 
pending U. S. Supreme Court 
appeal for a hearing on their 
case, nevertheless the six 


their families made their con- 
tribution. 
They said: “we who are defend- 


ants in the Smith Act frameups, 
surely know the need for the Daily 


t key 
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“Save the Press” fund drive.| 


Michigan Communists and) 
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©~AUTOTOWN ALLEY, 
. THE OLD-TIMER 


FROM those who know in organized labor, there isn’t much 
doubt that Governor Williams will run against GOP reactionary 
Potter for the U. S. Senatorship in 1958. 

| * 


SOME people in labor's ranks have thoughts that Michigan 
Supreme Court Justice George- Edwards might cinch the Michigan 
governorship in 1958 much surer than Lt Gov. Phil Hart. Edwards 
pulled a 800,000 majority in the recent judgeship elections. 

* 


ARIZONA TRAVELLER, Mayor Cobe after he “rests” at his 
ranch in Arizona and looks over his three quarter of a million real 
estate holdings, will be ready to talk to Leonard Hall, GOP national 
chairman about a post in the Eisenhower regime. Possibly be in 
charge of road construction and will that make the cement trust 
happy. a 


COUNTY AUDITOR Chas. Edgeeombe is a sure shot for run- 
ning for Mayor in the Nevember, 1957 elections. Rumor is he will 
be “drafted” to run, with the commercial press being in his corner. 
Edgecombe a politician who cut his eye teeth in the UAW factional 
fight has operators in all camps, except “Soapy” William’s. 

¥ 


he 


ONE of the answers as to why Congressman Haywood of Flint- 
Lansing was beaten in the recent election might be gotten from 
the fact that the Flint Weekly Review doesn’t even mention in its 
front page that he was defeated. In fact they don’t even mention his 


name. : 
* 


WATCH this guy Broomfield the GOP got elected for Con- 
gress in the 18th Congressional District (Pontiac, Royal Oak) he 
could be a potential Kit Clardy and a sworn foe of labor. He sure 


has the makings. 
J 


CHAMBER of Commerce jittery that if any of the Republican 
old men en.the Michigan State Supreme Court die, Governor Wil- 
liams then can appointed another liberal, which would make the 
Court 5 Dems and 3 GOPers. At presents its 4-4. A 5-4 Dem major- 
ity would sure play heck with the unconstitutionality of laws like 
the Bonine, Hutcheson, and other anti-l2bor legislation. Also a Negro 
jurist is in order for that court and Williams knows it. Harold 
Bledsee, well known Negro lawyer rates high in Dem cir Cir- 
cuit Judge Wade McCree has some seniority to, as the first Negro 
Circuit judge, and could be moved upstairs. 

* 

THE LABOR led electoral] coalition target for 1957 spring 
election is Chas. Ziegler, Republican Highway Commissioner. An- 
other goal is to help elect some decent men and women to the 
hundreds of township SapeEVinOE DOU. 


MERGER of AFL-CIO: in Michigan not in good shape. Last 
merger meeting lasted 7 hours, cuff comment by ong participant, 
“further away than when we started.” Betting is that Teamsters 
chief, Hoffa, can keep x divided until the end of 1957 and AFTER 
THE DEROIT MAYOR AND COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

. 

NEW political lneups pessible in Detroit Downriver areas. 
Hundreds, thousands of workers moved inte Downriver cities and 
towns, all labor people, Negro and white in many cases. This will 
build a powerful PAC movement and shape labor candidates for 
many offices. First test run will be this spring elections, watch it. 


ant aj 


“ews seriously strained the Negro-| government witness Milton Sant-| 
a 


NAACP PREPARED TO SUE 
ON MISSISSIPPI VOTE RIGHT 


JACKSON, Mississippi. — The NAACP announced today it - 
is prepared to file its first school integration or voting suits in Mis- 
sissippi as soon as “any individual wants to take such action.” 

Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau of the 
NAACP, said the civil rights group has no definite time table to start 
court action. herere 

¢ “Our time table moves as fast as the people want it,” Mitchell 
said. 
He said the NAACP has some “specific instances” of Negroes 
being denied the right to vote in Mississippi in last Tuesday's Presi- 
dential election and will ask the Justice Department to take action. 
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legal decisions under the Smith) his dissent by saying: l where t 
Act. 4 “Public opinion being what tl : ee ey belong in a fmeé:s0- 
Because of the importance of) now is, few will protest the con-| °*Y: 3 
_ this issue, we have formed the Lib-! victions of these Communist pe-; Events indicate that Justice 
| . ——_ | Black's prophesy can become a 
| f a Fo | f ‘ireality now. 
mg ; a ( ‘of the following recent develop- 
‘ments in the Smith Act cases: 
| I. U. S. Supreme Court returns; 
UNIONS VOTE NEXT Ape tigenphagg 
ayy 7 : 2. Other cases to be hard by} 
/Supreme Court. 
Another group of elections con-|down on union security. | Appeal. 
fronting an important group of Mi-| On at least one question, the) “4 «vey Republic” takes a new 
chigen workers. coming elections will be viewed! look 
A million members of the Unit: eee eet ey ereadiness of{ The Michigan Smith Aot ‘case, 
ed Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, all'the UAW convention to elect Ne- involving six persons, is néw await- 
elections very soon. The interna-| board. The failure of PAC to back/U.S. Supreme Court will 
tional seen panies i rie certain Negro candidates for Con-| hearing. It will be recalled 
duled for il, and eve al is | 
to choose pga Borah before then. |/@bor alliance in Michigan. The’ wire admitted. committing perjury 
Cee cts ok UAW convention balloting will do during the Michigan tril. In view 
Spee oe: 2 ae ae Me much to demonstrate the inten- | of the basis for the high court's de- 
oe tions and depéndability of a most) cision to return the Pittsburgh case 
of -orda ith}. Pe a nips 
may taw Bint Lotte nope ;,|in recognizing the Negro people's; Michigan appeal should also be 
cog eta ge ny pay “Seen alms demand for democratic representa-| heard. 
. fe eee ts tion. : E . f i Xe 
seeking special t x xpressions of oOpimion sent to 
We 5 Salolink’ some. me agar Last, but not least, is the deli-;the U.S. Solicitor General, J. Lee 
February. Among the reasons put|¢ate matter of the proposal being} Rankin, Washigton, D.C., can be 
rumored among an increase in/influential in seeing that a hearing 
fact that this would save on elec- . a 
tion expenses for the local. .|deep resentment is now brewing We hope that you will find al 
nie” inthe! ‘coheidera- * result of its convention's ac-| material issued from time to time 
ean nin: Gialld detecmine sich tion in raising dues to five dollars; by the Committee, informative and 
details, any ek and file expres- and -w increasing Ge nem 
i Sn ieee. cea and gen-|°°!s Sasaties. ” We hope, also that you will feel 
on a pyvetal — Hopeful candidates for election| free to pare us, nibh see estions, 0c ten ape 
interest to the whole labor move- | ion of|ii 
ment. This year, more eyes than|tion will undoubtedly state their|#ctions taken, or requests for addi- st 
issues bedeviling workers in many|“2!0" campaign will thus help reg), Sincerely. and fraternally yours, ) RE. | iC. 
industries. | ister where the membership of al JACK RASKIN, pont A MUST READING FOR LONG LIFE! 
| great union stands on questions off ——— 3 Science of Health and Long Life in the USSR 
A personal report’ by Charlotte and Dyson Carier 
Price $1 | 
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Attached are summaries of some 
By CARL WINTER away shop and the company crack- 3. Many notables join Amnesty 
over the country, will be holding ' gro members to its imternational)ing a decision as to whether the 
own officers and committeemen | |imaportant sector of organized labor! for retrial; then in all fairness the 
forward for such a change is the 
: ‘ dues. In the steelworkers’ union,|is granted. 
erally progressive union is of, great , | 
as delegates to the UAW conven- pertinent material, j tion of 
‘Foremost among such problems|& , 
wide’ public concern and. interest.|- 


are speedup, layoffs: and safe 

, lower retirement age al 

increased by growing auto- 

‘or a. plan of action to 
to 30 hours 


Those locals who will still hold 
their election of officers after the 
convention will, -moreover, have a 


vastly 
mation, W: 
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Is Mack to Be a 
Ghost Plant. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Like Packard | 


DETROIT. — Large scale con- 
cern about the future of the jobs of! 
members of Chrysler Local 7 still 
prevails as the 1957 model starts 
rolling. 

Jesse Cundiff, president of the 
local told other Chrysler presidents 
some week ago that 7,000 of.the 
14,000 who worked on the 1956) 
model might not get back to work: 
on the 1957 model. 

So far nothing has taken place 
to refute the concern of Cundiff, 
about half the work force not get- 
ting back. Automation, speedup 
have played their part in this, plus) 
work being done in cheaper labor| 
areas, or being dropped from the’ 
1957 model. 

Also Chrysler is now following) 
a policy of scattering its assembly | 
work into plants outside of Detroit, 
which it has built of course under) 


| 
‘Beverly Lee, also a Negro youth, | 


. tl | 

Other Killings 

DETROIT—At press time the 
. p hlic Michigan Worker, along with the 
G Q P és* . . »? 
., results of a “investigation” by po- 
oe dae thee From the wt yn | lice commissioner Piggins on the 
Local 104 ee ee fatal shooting of a 15 year old 
7 models. T! ng 
Arch "es the 1957 models. '©' wheel in Mayor Cobo’s ill-fate 
editorial says: ' 1 electi ae 
Your new Chevrolet will cost more this election ay: 
Piggins sitting on top of a hot | 
Industry claims that labor and mate- - 
rial costs are higher, thus causing the | brutality 
raise in price. Steel wages boosted stee findings until the anger of the, 
community cooled off. Some 24) 
This is so much prune juice! pape Jot r p- 
This is so much prune jules! nological) PCOple meanwhile have been in | 
er hour cach By 
gs See ithat of the District attorney, never 
The increase ee a og year in noted for his aggressiveness in 
a $2,500 automobile a . Your , ; ez oy 
model costs from $50 to $100 more than fighting police brutality were also) 
money and are raising pices to make up xperienced 
for last = loss? Such_an idea calls for these moves, saw in them the “pat-| 
5 ee tern” for the usual coverup that’s | 
BILLION DOLLARS in ee 
ealite belere thats aad mete than ene.(trey covered the killings of Leon 
half billion dollars after taxes. 

" | 
end te inflation. Many of the “eg ex- both targets of pistols of Detroit | 
ec:tives who are making decisions to raise ,, . 7h » _ = “Se ae es 
Solsds ave ales Wélive ta Geadibtenn pelicy-(coPs: 2 nen like now “investigation” | 
on hts hands. h. : frill | 

The UAW has repeatedly called for an [ iat time, successtn y covered up: 
investigation of profits so as to fix the the killin 
These exorbitant profits 
wovld most surely be found as the ee | when the people marched on City 
of the present inflation, and the UAW will Hall about Mosley was there 
‘action. 


A Union Paper (ore eee ie 
Negro and Labor press and the 
wlitori: ink i and: ,, 3 
editorial we think is apropos, an ‘Negro youth, Harold Perry, by a 
year, and so will all the other autos =. | 
‘seat in this latest example of police | 
prices; aute wages are up, so prices must 
changes in the auto industry more than terviewed by detectives as we went, 
wage increases (6 cents 
last year. ‘making the routine investigation. 
Despite sizable declines in production in 
Thats how! 
Ford is making out all right, too. 
making in Washington. So this price Was Conducted and Toy or Leonard | 
gs, while the City Council 
responsibility fer, and bring a halt to, ad- : . 
continue te fight relentlessly against price | 


| £o * - 
; - 
Cover-Up, Like 
Negro community was awaiting the 
provides some replies to price In-) per oit cop. Piggins was a | 
the market. ¢ 
was expected to delay 
offset the cost of the improvement factor ;_, press. Gerald O’Brien’s office, 
year of the contract). 
Perhaps GM and Ford bave been losing ‘ ES: 
E observers of all 
1956, GM during the first half of the year,|}een_ the practice. 
Eisenhower promised in 1952 to put an 
gouging continues while Eisenhower sits gr whoever headed up the cops at} 
sunelde datenn, ‘dozed or was afraid to act. Only 
g°uging and infiation. 


“acces ead 


Profit-Fat Corps. Force Up Car Prices $100 
To $600; Dealers Say Sales Will Drop 10% 


DETROIT.—Car prices going. up| profits and still greater profits, the 
anywhere from $100 to $600 is the auto manufacturer have raised the 
story as the 1957 models look you, Prices on the 1957 cars. 


Even before the price increases 
in the face in the showrooms. Al-| on the 1956 model (about the same 
ready am early estimate by one of 


price as the 1957) GM was making 
the trade journals predicts that) $2.94 in profits for every hour 
whereas 5,480,000 of the 1956 vin- | worked by the workers in its U.S. 
tage was sold, 5,180,000 wf the plants while Ford was making 
1957 model will pass from dealers|$3.06 in profits for every hour 
to “buyers” because of price boosts.| worked by its plant workers. 
This is already a 5% percent drop| Based on the average — relation- 
in sales and the models are barely’ ship between the corporations 
out of the drying process. sales and their profits and wage 
Some of the dealers said they) costs during the year 1955, a Chev-| 
anticipate a drop in sales of ten | rolet retailing at $2,000 in 1955 
percent or more compared with included in its price about $246 in 
their, "56 sales year, which was the'| wages paid to the worker and $385 
worst year in many a one, in profits to the company. A Ford 
According to the Detroit Free) retailing at the same price included 
Press of June 5, 1946, the presi-|in its price $186 in wages to the 
dent of the National Automobile! worker and $242 in profits to Ford. 
Dealers Association, Carl E. Frib-|Ford’s wage bill is lower than 
ley, hs described higher prices on GM's because Ford is less inte- 
the 1957 model as, “the gravest| grated. GM’s profit on this deal 
threat facing the automobile re-|amounted to 76 percent of stock- 
tailing industry.” _tholders investment and Ford’s to 
_ Yet in their. insatiable greed for'58 percent. 


Mosley, 15 year old Negro youth, | 7 


4 


Loss to Labor and 


the Cadillac Cabinet policy of sub-| 
sidizing the building of such plants' 
by deducting “the cost of these) 
plants off taxes. These plants also| 
are highly automated, employ less 
workers, are built in cheap labor) 
areas and seek new help from the, 
South. 

Chrysler tells the UAW that it) 
“has to do this to compete with| 
its rivals, General Motors and) 


Ford.” GM and Ford have long}. 


since had a policy of scattering their | 
assembly work outside of the De- 
troit and other big -concentration | 
areas. Ford has built over a score 
6f such plants throughout the na- 
tion. The Detroit Free Press admits, 


allocated by Ford “for expansion of | 
its facilities in the South alone.” | 

GM has done the same with doz-| 
ens of new assembly plants being 
built, stepped up since the GM 
gang took over the U. S. Cabinet. 

While Chrysler seeks to “keep 
in competition” with its two great 
rivals, GM. and Ford, it makes no 
effort to “keep in jobs” workers 
who have 20 and some 25 years 
seniority. 

The UAW has come up with a 
partial proposal. They are asking 
employers to grant preferential hir- 
ing rights to workers dumped on 
the streets because of this “compe- 
tition.” There are many thousands 
now in that status. Ford it’s learned 
through union pressure has hired 


1,000 former Packard. workers, most! 


of whom were highly skilled. pro- 
duction workers. In the comin? 


uly 27, that $100,000,000 has been | back to work. A Republican spokes-_ 


bigger 


and longer unetaployment 
checks.” eS : 


LANSING. — An unbeliveable 
scene was enacted here in the State 
Legislature, after the Republicans 
discovered they had a 61-49 major- 
ity in the House and a 23-11 ma- 

: 3 jority in the 
Senate. 
On 


Nov. 


* 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? The 
MESC reports that of the. 176,000 
still unemployed, 150,000 of them 
will still not be back to: work by 
Jan. 1. Also who knows among the 
74,778 who have exhausted their 
8, some|26 weeks of unemployment com- 

“GOPers openly | pensation, which have been called 
snored in their back. These workers were first laid 
soft swivel chairs} off, they are low seniority. workers, 
in the House and| many are Negro workers, always 
were onl y first fired, last rehired, because of 
brought back toidiscrimination policies. Many are 
_awakeness when/women and youth, also low senior- 
. someone _ raisedjity people, also victims of discrimi-’ 
the issue of boost-|nation. ~ ? 
ing their salaries}, Some 83,000 workers have went 
from $5,000  ajback to work in Michigan, of which 
year to $6,500 a/61,000 are in Detroit, out of a 

. vear. recent state wide unemployment 

The squeaks of swivel chairs|figure of 260,000. So, if the MESC 
becoming upright as ‘the’ “boys” |estimate is correct that 150,000 
alerted Manse 5 to a Bis 3 will still. be jobless.Jin. 1, of the 
pay raise, could be heard all over | 176,000 idle now, then that means 
the House, just as if a pack of rats|only 26,000 more will be re-em-. 
had tore down the main aisle./ployed in Michigan in the next six 
When all this happened-the Legis-} weeks. os a : 
lature. was in special session, sup-| — Around Dec. 15. 1955, a year 
ppsedly taking up whether the un-|ago, unemployment state wide was 
employed workers will get a raise | 83,000, and in Detroit, 45,000. 
in their unemployment compensa-|-- Thus the MESC estimates that 
tion rates from an average of $33| almost donble the: amount’ of 
a week for 26 weeks to a maximum | workers’ willbe jobless. around 
of $54 for a man, wife, four kids| Xmas- time.-‘this.. year, compared 
for 39 weeks: . - 9 °* |with last. yeag,2And trade journals 

Needless to say-the Legislature} report that’ the=§rst flush of sales 
adjourned without even qeCners the 1957 mol will have been 
the plight of Michigan’s estimated /drained of and “tough” buying 
176,000 unem Led. These figures; will: be the’ vogue. Which means 
were released by the Michigan. Em-| that: little of the 150,000 still idle 
ployment Security Commission .. | will have hopes after Jan. 1 of go- 

They reported Nov. 5 that state ing back to work. : 
wide, 176,000 were out of jobs,| In January, 1956 unemployment 
110,000.in Detroit and that 74,778 jumped state wide from 83,000 in 


Thursday, 


had exhausted their 26 weeks of December to 110,000 in January 


‘unemployment compensation. It and then every-month after went 


was this latter group that labor ‘up until in September this year it 


‘and its allies were seeking help! reached ‘its highest point of 260,- 


for to extend the compensation|000 in the last ten years. The 
payments .until the workers get UAW figure was 280,000. 

But, in the Legislature, they 
man said, since “production has|snore and wake up only when, 
went into higher gear, there is no someone raised the question about 
need to press the point now for their salaries. 


1958 negotiations on new contracts 
a clause on hiring these type of 
laid off workers, over new hires 
will be sought, 


Paul Sitirka Dies. 


Progressive Cause 


HAMTRAMCK. — Paul _ Sitirka, 
devoted friend and builder of the 


Daily Worker, Michigan Worker 
and the progressive newspaper 
Russky Golos was found dead of a 
heart attack in his room, Friday, 
Nov. 9. : 


A shop worker, one of the early 


| builders of the powerful UAW, 


Half Work Force at UAW Local 7 


Go Back: Firm Scatters Plants 


DETROIT .— Reports have it the ABD-Chrysler plant in Detroit, 


that some 6,000 workers at the | Mack. Ave., will e down to aA 
Chrysler Automotive Body plants, | plant employing 7,000 workers, At 
M kk A d V at i] wii oe some 14,000 are working 
ase rea ermnor Wilt NOt’ there and at the peak of the 1956 


get back to work on the 1957 | model work 18,000 were employ- 
model. Some weeks ago, UAW sec-| ed. 

retary-treasurer Emil Mazel, speak-| The Mack plant it is’ reported 
ing to a UAW Chrysler confab here | Will become a pure stamping plant, 
said the union had heard that 21,- with the present trim and eames 
‘i “ ">| work. on the bodies being trans- 
000 workers with one year or less 


. WOTK Om ferred to Plymouth plants. Some 
seniority in Detroit Chrysle r plants | of the stamping work will be taken 
may not be called back ‘to work. 


away also and done at the new 
Other reports are that union of-| Chrysler plant in Twinsberg, Ohio, 
ficers are saying that anyone with} hich is a ultra modern automated 
less than 1953 seniority at Chry- stamping push button plant. Some 
sler’s ABD plants, should look for) of this was intimated by UAW sec- 
another job. Some are being told) yetary-treasurer Emil Mazey when 
to go to Ford's and try to get placed ji, ‘spoke to a deeply disturbed 
there. meeting of unemployed ABD work- 

Some serious news is around ers recently, most of whom might 
union circles that within 18 months! not get.back to work. 


Here is another plant and local 


~*~ 


a 


Paul was a tireless worker for the! : 
workers cause. A dedicated fight-| “ion, No. 212, that's faced with 
er for peace and Socialism, he nev-| the question, Can we wait till ‘58 
er wavered in his devotion andj for a 30-hour week with 40 hours 
loyalty. The Michigan working} pay, in order to keep our members 
class has lost a true and courage-| working?” Will the old Briggs plant 
ous son. Likewise the workers}too like Packard become ghost 
press has lost a supporter who! plants and their workers perman- 


will be hard to replace. ~ ently unemployed? 


-— ~~ -—- - 


ee ee es . 


Still time for _ 
you to donate 


new goods. 


16 Booths — 
to choose your 
BAKE SALE, win a prize, bring 
paw Bem seh, 


noon, *till ?: 


Girl singing chorus 
String Quartet 
Folk Singer 

Bo ag: Violin capers 


.. 


POP Ore 8 oe Cee eR ee ee 
va Fey 


Saturday Nov. 17, 


7:30 p.m. — Musicale 


ANNUAL LABOR PRESS BAZAA 


12 noon Xmas 


Party for Kids, 


FREE 


Carl Winter, Speaker 
3 p.m. “Analysis 1956 Election” 
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Place — 


NOWAK HALL 


5703 Chene St. 
Adm. 50c. 


Full dinners, Sat.-Sun, Snacks at 
all times. Special, Gourmet 
nia Hen 4 Baseer, - | 
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Despite Differences-- 


WE ARE FORCED TO REPORT to our readers that 


The Workers $50,000 fund appeal has slumped to the point — 
where we do not know at the moment how to continue ( 


publication. 


We received last week a little over $1,500, or just about a fourth 
of what we need weekly from now until the end of the year. With the 
campaign half over from the viewpoint of time, we have received only 
$16,000, or_less than one-third of our goal. 


In part, the slump is due to the sharp divisions in political view among 
our readers. Many do not agree with the paper’s position on events in 
Hungary, and are withholding support for this reason. Others do agree 
with our position. If they acted on the same logic, they would withhold 
support if the paper took a different position. 


SINCE OUR STRUGGLE for existence was difficult enough even 
with the backing of all our readers, any such withholding of support because 
of difference of view on an issue, vital though it be, means simply that; the 
Left today cannot maintain its paper. : 3 


IS ANYONE SO SURE his or her opinion is so right, and every con- 
trary opinion so wrong, that he or she is prepared to scrap the paper of 
the Left wing movement in America because it may disagree with him? 


IS ANYONE SO CERTAIN that the vifidication of his or her opinion 
is so important as to require the sacrifice of our paper? 


Moreover, this way of conducting a debate within the Left is so 
destructive as to be intolerable for the movement. 


Recognizing this, four Communist Party leaders, who have differing 
viewpoints on issues vital for their party, have appealed to all their mem- 
bers, as well as to other supporters of The Worker, to give their united 
backing for our fund campaign. —_” : 


The four are William Z. Foster, national Communist Party chairman; 
Eugene Dennis, its General Secretary; Benjamin J. Davis, National Com- 
mittee member and former publisher of The Worker; and John Gates, our 
editor-in-chief who is also a member of the party’s national committee. 
They declared early last week: | 


| “Serious differences on many questions are being debated within Com- 
munist and other Left ranks in our country. Regardless of these differences, 
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In Step? 


By A. B. MAGIL 

THE SOVIET USE of the 
veto in the United Nations’ is 
bush league stuff compared to 
the U. S. use of the veto out- 
side the UN. 7 

The latest example is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the 
Swiss government's proposal that 
the Big Four, plus India as rep- 
resentative of the Bandung 
powers, hold another summit 
conference to save world peace. 

Actually there is no compari- 
son between the way the two 
governments have employed the 
veto. The Soviet Union made 
frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council as a de- 
fensive measure against the cold 
war launched against it by Harry 
Truman and Winston. Churchill 
in violation of the spirit of the 
UN Charter. Without endorsing 
every instance in which the veto 
was invoked, one can say that in 
general the Russians used it on 
the side of peace, on the side of 
the kind of peaceful negotia- 
tions of which the first summit 
conference was the prime ex- 
ample. 

Now Eisenhower, who had to 
be pushed into that first meeting 
in Geneva in July, 1955, has 


turned thumbs down. on a sec- : 


ond meeting. 


IRONICALLY, the Swiss pro- 
posal came on our election day, 
when some 34,000,000 Ameri- 
cans voted for Eisenhower in 
large part because he is for 
them. a peace symbol. In fact, 
its no exaggeration to say that 
the first summit meeting, organ- 
ized without benefit -of GOP 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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November 18, 1956 i Om v rea ing 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

AT MIDNIGHT. Nov. 6 
Britain and France accept- 
ed a cease-fire to end the 
fighting in Egypt. Only a 
week had passed since Israel 
had invaded the Sinai penin- 
sula. Some five days had 
gone by since British and 
French planes based on Cy- 
prus began to bomb Egyp- 
tian cities. | | 

Here was a stunning reversal 
for the colonial powers. Even ~ 
though the dangers have been far 
from eliminated the goals which 
Britain and France set them- 
selves were certainly not at- 
tained. They hoped to overthrow 
the Egyptian government headed 
by. Nasser and install their own 
puppet. This didn’t happen. 
They wanted to seize possession 
of the Suez Canal. But under the 
UN cease-fire order the invaders 
must get out of Egypt. 

* 


BOTH neither with respect to 
morality nor to success, writes 
foreign affairs columnist C. L. 
Sulzberger in the N. Y. Times 
(Nov. 12) “does the. Anglo- 
French adventure into Egypt 
pass scrutiny.” 

“The Suez Canal,” Sulzberger 
says, “is not and will not be con- 
trolled by them .. . Colonel Nas- 
ser, their obvious enemy, remains 
in power and will probably 
emerge as a greater regional 
force than ever before. Their 
military resolve and techniques 
appear tarnished. Their long- 
range influence in an area of 
vital interest -is even weaker than 
previously.” 

But that’s not all. There’s a dis- 
tinct Cassandra flavor about the 
Sulzberger essay as he points 
out: ‘ 
“To achieve this wholly nega- 
tive result Britain and France 
sacrificed to a considerable de- 
gree the moral position of the 
West.” Ruefully, the Times col- 
umnist suggests it became very 
difficult to criticize the Soviet 
action in Hungary when the two 
Western colonial powers “simul- 
taneously and unsuccessfully, 
struck Egypt.” 

Sulzberger sums it up: “The 
great Suez gamble has _ col- 
lapsed.” 3 
* 

BUT, wait, the end is not vet 
in sight, for the crumbling co- 
lonial positions. 

“It now appears inevitable 
that the remnants of Britain's and 
France’s imperial structures will 
disintegrate more rapidly than 
hitherto indicated. Clearly the 
Algerian partisans must feel en- 
couraged. ... And French West 
Africa is stirring. ... . Echoes of 
the Egyptian fiasco are bound 
to be heard in Cyprus, Hong 
Kong, Malta, Singapore and 
threughout Africa.” 

There will even be repercus- 
sions within Britain and France, 
Sulzberger fears. It's even pos- 
sible, he thinks that Aneurin 
Bevan may be Britain's next 
Foreign Secretary. 

NATO, the major Western 
military alliance, “is weaker” as 
a result of the failure of the ag- 

(Continued on Page 13) | 


‘the existence of the Daily Worker and Worker is vital to the Left move- 
ment. The Daily Worker is now fighting for its life. Any withholding of 
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took Senate races in such Bagong as 
|Colorado, where not ex- 
pect to win, and seats in 
Iowa, may neice. oe 

Oregon, Sou Dakota, as well as 
in agrarian areas of California. All 
these states went strongly for Ike. 


Ww i 


"SRS (N. Yao Mallen Hum- 
phrey (Minn.) have indicated, this) These victories for Democratic 
coalition can now regain itS)+.1¢ and congressional nominees 


cv hts be pr ge diggers dl appear to be a result of the much- 
open right at the|publicied farm revolt as well as of 

rye g atthe when a grt isigreatly stepped-up labor activity 
capes to be made against the}.,q influence. In Kansas, for ex- 
notorious Rulé 22 in the Senate,),ple, a major issue was the GOP 
candidate’s support for a state 


which permits unlimited filibuster. 
This is the-way the white suprema-\rioht to vol, or union-busting, 
law. 


cists there have killed civil rights 
Last week's issue of the AFL- 


legislation in the past. 

Such a congressional _ battle|C]OQ News, analyzing Ahe result in 
would put the supporters of civil| Colorado, where a former New 
rights in direct opposition to the! Deal champion in the House, John 
Southern ractionary wing of the! Carroll, was elected to the Senate, 
Democratie Party. The labor.move-|goncluded that the registration 
ment also faces the long-term his-|drive by labor's political arm 
(COPE) ‘was. an important factor. 


pened on Nov. 6 to the po pular coalition of workers, Negro people, | sone 
small farmers ar ‘iberal middleclass elements which has been operating loosely within 
the Democratic Party since FDR's day? Most commentators, surveying the sharp increase 


in President’s Eisenhower's vote in 

the big northern cities, have been| sponding. vote shift among the} seems to be that the labor move- 

concluding that this coalition, at| Negro people. ment and its allies -within the 

least as far as its urban elements} Thus, in New York, Negro dis-| Democratic Party failed to . break 

are concerned, is disintegrating.| tricts showed a shift to the GOp—| through the influence of Southern 

They point to the fact that Balti-|at least to Eisenhower—of from six|teaction within that Party. This in- 
percent to 16 percent, though still/ B¢t-Party battle was one of the 


more, Chicago, Milwaukee, Mem- 
phis, Jersey City and others have| remaining overwhelmingly Demo-| ™4jor struggles of the 1956 -elec- 
Gratic. The shift for U. S. Senate} #0ns. 


gone GOP-—for president—for the ‘ 

_ time in at ro 20 years, while| was slightly smaller, — still pres-| Northern Democratic _ leaders : * f undermining the 
almost every other major cityjent. In California, the San Fran- | it oric problem 0 

shows a decline in the Democratic|cisco and Oakland bay area re- ap aan fr aro Pere vii power of this wing by organizing Why was labor able to carry sub- 

vote, , ported almost the same size shift|;ights issue. It didn’t help their Southern labor and wining it to its} stantial weight in the state and 

a yh in the Negro districts. party since Eisenhower captured political position. congressional elections, but not for 

BUT this is not the whole story... 7, Baltimore, Tennessee, Vir-| five Southern states and an actual i: the presidency? The answer ap- 

WHILE the Democrats lost}pears to lie in the fact that. labor 

ground in the major cities, they) surrendered the peace issue en- 


In the first place, the strength and ,,:,;..- har 
ginia; Alabama, however, where|majority of the Southern vote. 
the future of the coalition are not Negro voters in the South especi- 
won unexpectedly in several -pre-| tirely to Eisenhower. It was he who 
dominantly agrarian states. © on the peace sentiments 


cemeemnened ‘singly, by ot a ally turned toward him in their 
capitalized 
Thus, they won governorships in} of the people, including a large sec- 


sults, which may be ca by tem- anger at Democratic compromise. 
Iowa and Kansas, for the first time| tor of the labor movement. 


porary factors. The coalition ¢x- And a great many white suprema- 
tends beyond elections. eist voters also backed him because 
Second, as far as its electoral ex- his civil rights stand was even/in over 20 years; arid in Colorado} The leaders e labor forfeited 
and Oregon, likewise vagneeey this issue to him by their demands 
Republican for. many years. They} for aggressive cold war positions. z 


Negroes did vote, the shift to the 
GOP was far more pronounced. In 
some areas of the South and border 
states, it went overwhelmingly Re- 
| publican for the first time since the 
Vie: Deal days. 


pression is concerned, a ae was * weaker than that of the Democrats. 
not the same result in the Demo- WHY? Primarily, reason! As Democratic Senators Herbert 


Children’ s Bureau to Probe Fallout 


office, in many of these cities, as 
there was in the presidential vote. 
To take a single example, New, 
York City gave Adlai Stevenson a 
bare 62,000 majority, or 51 percent WHEN Adlai Stevenson raised the world-wide 
of the vote. The usual majority for peril of radioactive fallout, he stirred up an issue 
the Democrats is around 700,000. that refused to die on Election Day. “The H-bomb 
as. “vate ia wake a debate isn +8 over , the New York Herald Tribune 
or enate, Robert Wagner admitted this week. 
city voters rolled up a 440,000) Further evidence of that is the report last week 
majority. by Martha M. Eliot, head of the Children’s Bur- 
this was a drop from the cus- eau_in Washington announcing the establishment 
sn reyes iene ae The _e Nets ee Beer Reduce Hazards to 
impact o e Eisenhower vote, Inheritance an iid Development. 
_ the yore serge : ae i .s conference + et ae et 
candidate, fa . Javits, | referred to the much-discu report of the Na- 
doubtless accounted for this. N ot| tional Academy of Sciences and National Research 
a single -congressional district Council on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi- 
switched to the GOP, despite the ation.” Miss Eliot said this document was “of great 
large oe mg the Republican significance - — development and to the popu- 
presidential vo lation as a w : 
While this was not the pattern A special committee, she said, will bring to- 
n all northern cities, it was for gether information on the extent of hazards to 
quite a few. ‘Hence, while the]. posterity and child development from continued 
sere ety gre md ae 8 of hydrogen bombs and other sources of 
egra in presidential vote,| radiation, including X-rays. | 
this ha$ not been so evident in the “As you know,” she ieciesell “the human. em- 
vote for lesser mM bryo, the fetus, infants and children are especially 
sensitive to X-ray radiation.” The results may range 
THERE is no ee _ however, from genetic mutations in succeedimg génerations 
when the gonads are exposed, to embryonic dam- 
age when a pregnant woman rec€ives excessive 
dosage on the pelvic organs, to damage of the 


Moby Dick and Tolstoy’ s Pierre 


coalition—in its electoral aspects— 
described as man’s greatest. 
tacle unfolded we saw = the 


in that many Negro spokesme! i 
‘Shifted to the GOP, with a corre- 


ASSIGNMENT 
U.S. A. 


In various degrees this is true 
in the story of the warring oil 
emperors of Texas, and of ™ 
Mexican peasants, in “Giant” 


achievement, and which, at least friends were disappointed, I felt 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


_AS AN OLD-TIME movie 
enthusiast.I follow our cin- 
ema even in these anguish- 
ed days, and I do so-with- 
out apology. (I recall in a 
time of uttermost stress, the 
jammed Madrid movie that 
showed Chaplin’s “Gold Rush” 
even though . 
the shells were 
exploding 
down the street» 
and Franco was 
aeross the Man- 
zanares River 
virtualty- 
s ars throw j 

.) The arts 

‘affcr sanctu- 
ary in times 
of crisis. 


In the past few months I 
have sat entranced before such 
films as Melville's “Meby Dick” 
Tolstoy's “War and Peace”. 
David Platt has spoken glowing 
to me of Edna Ferber's “Giant,” 
the movie on Van Gogh. Count- 
less friends have “Storm 
Center” that tells the story of 
the embattled little librarian 
who , stood like an Aniazon 


against her enemies. 
There are others, oo = 


aud Beage.”, Tb 


ty me, showed a civilized atti- 
tude toward the girl who might 
otherwise, in other days, have 
been painted as a gaudy hussy. 
The reasons for her status in so- 
ciety are convincing and her 
pathetic, though staunch deter- 
mination to win dignity and in- 
dependence is persuasive and 
moving. It is a different kind of 
boy-meets-girl story. 
* 

IT SEEMS TO ME the evolu- 
tion of the Hollywood film, at 
least to this moment, is hearten- 
ing. Of course the perennial pot- 


s+, boilers, with all their tawdry en- 


tertainment, are at their lament- 


able par. But I believe the afore-— 


mentioned pictures reveal some- 
thing that merits further exam- 
ination. 


I was taken with much of 
“Moby Dick” even though I was 
greatly disappointed in the por- 


trayal of Captain Ahab. Here 


was a faint echo of the“stormy 


giant -of a man Melville con-- 


ceived. There was at least an 
earnest effort to catch, on the 
celluloid; a classie;-and though 
the author's ideas ‘were lost in 
the rolling seas we saw a brave 


attem should command 
approbation, 

I felt the movie-makers were 
much 


Yhinw sl icaeth 3a 33603 geod vai 


otherwise. They expected too 
much, | believe, at least at this 
stage of the movie's progress. 
How could the film capture the 
totality of Tolstoy’s epic? The 
laws of the novel are not those 
of thé movie; reading is still the 
mother of all the arts. 
* 


OF COURSE -much of Tol- 
stoy’s grandeur of concept,-. or 
its subtlety, were lost. I ag 
never seen a film based on 
classic that gave the viewer doit 
the novel gives him. Yet I would 
say this: Pierre, in the film, the 
bastard son of the millicnaire, 
Pierre, the free-thinker, the man 
of thought, seemed much closer 
to the man Tolstov had in mind 
than the Ahab cf Hollywood's 
“Moby Dick.”- 

We saw the film Pierre seek 
truth doggedly, unafraid, stumb!l- 
ing along, symbolically near- 
sighted in his spectacles, to dis- 
cover why men are as they are. 
We sensed his humanity, under- 
stood his abhorrence of the 
Philistine and of militarism. He 
did not need to leap to dén the 
colorful and romantic uniform of 
i _man- 


: ” : “- ; ; 
Sogou ly 


ete Bes! ogee 


sovereign state of Russia in- 
vaded by the megalomanic Nap- 
oleon, much as the same land, 
under later and different polit- 
ical circumstances, was stormed 


by Hitler. Russia’s General Ku- 


_tuzov was an admirable charac- 


ter, a man of hardihood and 
sagacity in this film, more so 
perhaps, than the soldier Tolstoy 


projected. 
* 


I HAVE READ historians of 
a later day who regarded Ku- 
tuzov as a general of genius, a 
patriot..of energy and wisdom 
who refused to kowtow to the 
Czar even though he realized 
his obduracy would evoke the 
royal wrath. Yet he braved that 
anger for the sake of his nation, 
his people and his own integrity. 

‘This was not the Kutuzov Tol- 


stoy portrayed. His was a man 
of inferior intelligence despite a 


great heart, an unblemished pa- 


triotism, and a boundless cour- 
age. King Vidor's Kutuzov seem- 
ed closer to the man that came 
to life in my mind after I had 
read the historians as well as 


truth. Yes, I believe “War and 
: wae 


the noveheo. often 


3 LUneR. p ie-€:3 08 


the librarian of “Storm Center” 
in the biography of “Van Gogh.” 
* 

IF SO, WHAT is happening 
out there in Hollywood? It seems 
to me the reasons are multiple: 
first of all the altered political 
climate has allowed some greater 
freedom to the enormous crea- 
tive talents we know are there. 
Simultaneously, the audience of 
film-goers is more discriminating 

g, revolting, in its 
we thread-worn 


‘of the foreign 
oy especially the Italian, Brit- 
ish and =: . make: re- 
trespectively, that ussian 
and ed "meets sued we cannot 
over ’s to. 
meet the appeal of the bn 
box which allows the family to 
stay at home and get its enter- 


tainment which is, more often 
these days. than it was in the 
past, superior. 

Unless events of the past few 
weeks turn the clock back, one 
‘can foresee a time when Holly- 
wood will come again to the fore 


a aggre: of the world’s 
ilm, : t vied with the 


Ho. Ve 


Dacsttsst nd oa ry 


Of Chicago 


CHICAGO. — Large numbers 
of Chicago Negroes cast what 
they considered to be an “anti- 
Dixiecrat” vote, political analy- 
sts pointed out ’ this week. | 

The shift of Negro voters in- 
to the Republican column was 
shown to be. substantial, al- 
though not as heavy as some 
surveys had predicted, Precinst 
workers on the-South Side said 
that the civil rights issue was 
foremost in the minds of the 

voters. , 
One Negro trade unionist re- 
ported that he found “apathy 
among regular Democrats, while 
the Republican voters were in a 
fighting mood.” — 

* 

THE results were clearly in- 
dicated in, the vote secured by 
Rep. William L. Dawson, -the 
Negro Democrat who had ‘been 
charged with making an inade- 
quate fight in Congress and in 
the party on civil rights. 


Dawson's winning vote this 


3 in Flogging 
Case Freed on 


BUSHNELL, Fia. 
Thi€e white men charged with 
kidnaping in the abduction and 
flogging of Jesse Woods, Negro 
farm. hand of Wildwood, Ala. 
have been released from county jail | 


‘on bonds of $25,000 each. 


The-men are George Altman, 
Jack Sands and Frank Collins, all 


of Wildwood. The bonds were set 
by re udge P. B. Howell and 
are ‘returnable Dec. 3, the day the 
next term of Circuit Court opens. 

The men were arrested after 
Woods was kidnaped from an’ 
unguarded jail cell in Wildwood | 
Oct. 27. He had been jailed on | 
charges of disorderly conduct after 
he allegedly said “Hello baby” to a| 
white schoo! teacher. 

It was feared.Woods had been 
the victim of a lynch mob after’ 
‘blood was found in his jail cell and 
later his blood-stained shirt and) 
hat were found along a little-used | 
road. 

Woods, however, turned up in 
Andalustia, Ala., and was returned 
to Florida, where he has been con-| 
ook in the State Prison at Rai-| 
fo ) 


| 
| 


| 
| 


CELEBRATE the 60th Birthday of Wil- 
liam Surenko on Sat. Nov. 24, 8:30 p.m. 


Smorgasbord, entertainment, 
dancing. Sponsored by Shore Front Frat- 
ernal -Club. 


‘some 22 percent of their votes for 


-|the ‘national trend. 


leolumn. The Stevenson 


-.|crats running for the state legis- 
jlative, five in contests with Negre 


} 


year was 60,570. This contrasts 
with the 95,899 which he se- 
cured in 1952 and 71,472 in the 
off-year 1954 election. 

However, the Democrats 
carried each of the South Side 
and West Side wards which have 
a predominance of Negro voters. 
The results showed also that Eis- 
enhower had made big inroads 
this year. 

* 


SECURING 23.3 percent of 
the votes in the 2nd Ward in 
1952, Eisenhower this year re- 
ceived 32 percent. The 3rd Ward 
shifted from 25.1 percent for 
the President four years ago to 
35.3 percent this year. Eisen- 
hower tallied 39percent in the 
20th Ward this year, in contrast 
to 25.5 percent in 1952. 


The South Side was bombard- 
ed this year with unprecendent- 
ed GOP propaganda. Hundreds 
of Negro ministers and other in- 
fluential figures were mobilized 
by the Republicans. 


Offsetting this was the fact 
that the Chicago Defender re- 
mained pro.- Democratic. Al- 
though Rep. Dawson had been 
criticized for inaetion on the Em- 
mett Till case, the slain Negro 
boy's mother, Mrs. Mamie Brad- 
ley, revealed just before elec- 
tion that the Congressmen had 
quietly acted as her “benefactor 
and advisor.” 


+Crusade in Europe (5) 7:30. Pre- 
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- selective TV, movie guide 


Saturday, Nov. 17 


On the Carousel (2) 9-.a.m. 

Howdy Doody—kids (4) 10 

Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30: 

Cooking Show (11) 11 

Teen-age Cooking Club (11) 11: 30 
Debut 

Cooking: Bontempis (7) Noon 

Game of the Week (11) Noon 

Italian Feature Film (13) Noon 

‘College Football: Yale vs. Prince- 
ton (4) 1:15 

Junior Town Meeting: A Woman 
for President (13) 1:30 

Eye on New York (2) 2 

All Star Theatre: The Foxes of 
Harrow (13) 2:30, 7 and 10 

Million Dollar Movie: Parading 
Case (9) 3, 7 and 10 

Movie: Fall In (1943 comedy) (4) 
5 


World News (2) 6 

Open Mind: Can We Unlearn Prej- 
udice (4) 6 

Sports (4) 6:45 Jack Lescoulie 

Beat the Clock—stunts (2) 7 

Famous Film Festival: Golden 
Salamander (English) (7) 7:30 


lude to War (rise of Hitler) 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como—variety. Guests in- 
clude soprano Lily Pons (4) 8 

Confidential File-documentary on 
‘Hot Rods (11) 8 

Duffy's Tavern (11) 8:30 

Sid Caesar (4) 9 ‘ 

Weird Theatre: Bedlam (1946) 
with Boris Karloff. Story of mis- | 
treatment of mentally ill in Lon-’ 
don 

Hockey (11) 9 

George Gobel (4) 10 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 

‘Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 


Phila. Negro Voter 
7 | £ 
Gives GOP No Comfort 3%"... 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES, 
PHILADELPHIA, — According 
to most political observers, in- 
cluding Abner W. Berry of the 
Sunday Worker, the Negro voter 
on a national scale, in the just 
past elections made a sizeable shift 
from the Democratic column to 
swell the Eisenhower landslide. 
The Negro voters in 1952 cast 


‘Eisenhower and on Tuesday Nov. | 
6 of this year nearly 45 percent 
of the Negro voters pulled the 
lever for Ike. | 

In the state of Pennsylvania! 
more Negroes voted for Eisen- 
hower than they ‘did in 1952, but | 
the shifting was not so great as 


In Philadlephia County wards 
where the bulk of the. Negro voters 
live remained- in the Democratic 


was short of that cast in 1952. 
Senator-eleet Joseph Clark ran out, 
in front of the national ticket in 


all. of the “Negro wards.” 
There were seven Negro Demo- 


c 


with the Eastlands, etc., was not’ 
as eftective as elsewhere. 
oe 


OUT IN THE western part of 
the state in Allegheny (Pittsburgh) 
the shift to the GOP by the Negro 
voters was greater than elsewhere 
in the state. 


In- Pittsburgh's Third and Fifth Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Duke 
| Wards where Negroes constitute | 


75 percent of the population, | 
there was a shift of just under! 


20 percent to the-GOP Third Ward | Press Conference (7) 8:30 
and in the Fifth the change over|GE Theatre:. Late James Dean in 


was greater. 


Another shift took place in the’ 
| 13th Ward where it is estimated 
that 600 Negros veter for the aging 
| General. 


Aute Leader 
Pledges Fight 


On Speedup 
HAMTRACK, Mich. 


Patrick Quinn, president 


of ; 


'Dodge management know in the 
“Dodge Main News,” that he 


“wants no part of putting Dodge! 
‘workers into the production race 


being waged by GM and Ford. 


“| Viewpoint: 


Pro Football: 


| Million Dollar 


‘Bob Hope—variety (4) 9 


Loretta Young Show (4) 10 


‘Late Show: Without Warning (2) | 


irality Dodge Local No. 3, has let the; (Radio Section will be resumed | 


Johns Sahm From Campus to 


Says Quinn,. . + “Our anion will) 


Republicans; all the seven Ne- 
pro Democrats will go to Harris-' 
g. 


The one Negro candidate for. 
.|Congress, Dr. Horace Scott, was 
defeated by the strong vote-get- 
ting ‘incumbent, Earl Chudoff- of 
the 4th Congressional District. 


: 


| Scott received about-the same vote, 
jas the 1952 GOP Negro =" 


for Congress from the district 
oa decisive factor in the Ne- 


nose to fight against speedup 


and we will contmue ‘to 
our members against any work 


and safety of our members. 


bers should be called on to rn 
up for management's short-sight- 
edness in production co - ordina- 
tion, faulty layouts, obsolete plants | 
,and-machinery ... we again chal- 
lenge management to put forth 
some of the energy. and enthusi-| 4 
asm they displayed over the new 
‘Dodge, towards settling the. prob-. 


istration while he was Mayor of 


role in the civil rights | 
fight at the Democratic conven- 


- tion was a factor. 


* J ii 2 i is 4 =. . = ‘ 
Br elKig. (een 9i€ -vihee 
- ; 


a: ‘elforts- of the: 


+? tke. bbies 


4. 


{lems confronting our members.” 


' 


| Philadelphia, And certainy Clark's} 


| 


; ‘ 
“ vA, , Dv (nj 


eS 


standards that injure the health’ 


* 10 
‘Velvet Touch(7) 11:10 


News (2) 11 So Long at the Fair (2) 1 a. m. 


Night Show: Bride by Mistake 
(1944) (7) 11. Comedy Tuesday, Nov. 20 

Night Owl Theatre: Torreani Ger- Solden Salamander (7) 53 
man, 1950) (11) 11 ‘| Boy Slaves (9) 6 

Late Show: Start Cheering withj A Bill of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and 


Jimmy Durante (1938) (ay 11:15} 10 
3 | TV Velvet Touch (7) 11:10 


3rowning Version (2) 11:15 
Sunday, Nov. 18 


Wednesday, Nov. 21 
Wonderama—kids (5) 10 a.m. es dg i 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30.}A Bill of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and 


Shakespeare’s Measure F or} 10 
Measure—a new interpretation | Devil and Danie] Webster (5) 9:30 


Puerto Rican Show (13). 10:30.| Velvet Touch (7) 11:10 
areag Thursday, Nov, 22 


UN in Action (2) 11 
Danny Kaye's tour thru Britain (7)|/7 oct Boundaries (2) 6:15 
11 Bill. of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and © 


10 
Velvet Touch (7) 11:10 


Friday, Nov. 23 


A Bill of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and 
10 > 


ia 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. Part One 
of age on novelist Joseph Con- 
ra 

Leam to Draw (5) 11:45 

Let's Take A Trip—kids (2) Noon 

Integration in Public 
Schools in NY (4) 12:30 _. 

Times Youth Forum: How Should 
Schools a About Commun- 
ism (5) I 

Face the Nation (2) 1:30. Repre- 
sentative of Israel 


Giants-Redskins (2 ) 


MOVIES 


‘Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Lust for Life, Plaza, 
Giant, Roxy 3 
Bullfight & Manon (French) Art 

2 Bus Stop, Gramercy, Beekman 
Opera—Theater: Puccinis La Bo-| La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

heme (4) 2. In English | Around World in 80 days, Rivoli 
University: ae aoe and Re-; Silent World, Paris 

former (13) 2 Private Progress, Guild 50th 

Rififi, Apollo 42nd 

Broadway (7) 3:30 | Friendly P Persuasion, Radio City 
Washington Square with may Bol-' Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 

ger (4) 4 | Power and Prize, Lane, Dale, Em- 
See It Now—Murrow: Revolution bassy 72nd 
| Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 


in the Navy (2) 5 
Topper — comedy (returns to TV), DRAMA 
Helen Hayes 
Separate Tables, Music Box 


(4) 5. Half hour rhs 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
Frontier—The Texans (5) 6 
Movie: Paradine | ~~ ep , 
6 Two continuous! Diary of Scoundrei, Phoenix 
Apple Cart, Plymouth 
Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 
Take Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
| Major Barbara, Martin Beck 


Sleeping Prince, Coronet 
Hamlet’ Shakespearwrights, 


~\ 


Case (9) 
showings 
Racket Squad (5 


i 


Em: 


10 
Jack Benny—comedy (2) 7:30 
Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 W. 87 St. 
Victory at don dacuaianil (11)\My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

ees Allies return to Philip-' Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Ed ‘Sullivan—variety (2) 8 F iim, Inherit the Wind, National 

clips from Elvis’ new movie; Ben| Arms and the Man, Downtown 

Blue—comic, Mitzi Green, others Teahouse of August Moon, City 
Center 
Ellington, Olsen and Johnson, | Me Candido, Goccuveteh Mews 
Betty Walker, cast of Father’ Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 
Knows Best 'No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
‘Three -Pirandello Plays, Open 
Stage, 15 Second Ave. 


264 


ae ea Anderson’s I’m A F ool 


(2) 9 


| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Omnibus (7) 9. Siobhan McKenna ; Vector Laboratories 
) 


in scenes from Irish plays ; pine : | 
Latin American Carnival (13) 9} 7!” psig ctor sa Beg +1090 


Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 | ae 
$64,000 Challengee (2) 10 || Sales. © Installation © Service 


What’s My Line (2) 10:30 
Drew Pearson (5) 11 


11:15 
i 


next week) 
Unusual Movies on TV 
Saturday, Nov. 17 


i 
| 

Foxes of Harrow (13) 2:30, 7 and 4 

parades Case (0)9 and 7:90 fk 


‘Golden Salamander (7) 7:30 
protect | 5 diam (9) 9 


. 


; 


Start Cheering—Jimmy 
musical (2) 11:15 


_| Sunday, Nov. 18 
Foxes of Harrow (13) 2:30, 7 and/ 


10 
Paradine Case (9) 6 and 10:30 
Monday, Nov. 19 


Tonight at 8:30 (7) 3 
of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and 


Durante # 


Write for our new catalog 
WORKERS 


BOOKSHOP 
48 E. 13th St, N.Y. 3 


, -. od ’ = \ ‘te ' . ; 
rari h as oe St i bcd stece: oe 


Eis City Law, Department. 
de a bebalf of Sieminski. 
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FIRST PENSION PLAN 

The first pension money ever 
paid out by a laborer’s union in 
this country was distributed last 
week in Newark to 16 members of 
Laborer’s Union Local 472. $8,547 
was given at a eremony in. the 
union hall to the 16 retired men. 
The fund, started in 1953, is jointly 
administered by the union and 


employers. Under the plan union} 


members can retire after 15 years’ 
in good standing. Age requirement | 
is 55 years which is below the 
usual 65 vear requirement in most 
pension plans. The Local 472 plan! 


also provides for retirement because 
of disability. Six of the 16 were’ 
pensioned becaise of disabilities. 
LONGSHORE NEGOTIATIONS 
The November 15 no strike ex- 
tension between the N. Y. Shipping 
Co., representing the stevedoring 
companies, and the ILA, repre- 
senting 20,000 dock workers in the 
New York-New Jersey area passed 
with. contract terms still unsettled. 
According to reports the shippers 
have offered a 38 cent an hour 
package spread over three years. 
Of this 32 cents would be wage 
hikes and six cents in other- bene- 


‘LABOR BRIEFS 


‘Labor Department figures. Sea- 


fits. The union had asked. for a two 
year contract with an immediate | 
32 cent an hour hike. The company 
eegrem would give 14 cents the 
irst year (retroactive to Oct. I, 
1956), 10 cents the second year 
and eight cents the final year. Wel- 
fare contributions bv the bosses’ 
would be boosted from nine to 12 
cents an hour, and the present sys- 
tem of no paid holidays would be 
changed to two. The shippers. 
steadfastly refuse to accede to the 
union demand for coast wide bar- 
gaining, however, and insist on 
dealing only with the Port of New 
York which includes the North 
Jersey area. 
. ACCUSE TUNG-SOL 

District 4, IUE, has filed unfair; 
labor charges with the National 


UKE 
falk 


Tung-Sol Company, Newark. The 
union has been- conducting an or- 
ganizing drive at the plant which 
is presently represented by an inde- 
pendent union. The. IUE charges 
the company with allowing the 
independent union to stand inside 
company property and_ relieve 
workers of leaflets given to them 
outside the shop by IUE: organi- 
Zers. 


| 


Jobs increased from August to 
September by 40,000 in the met- 
ropolitan area according to U. S. 


sonal increases in manufacturing, 
trade and service industries were 
mainly responsible . . . Carl Hold- 
erman, State Commisioner of Labor | 
and former State CIO president, 
was the main speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Consumers 
League of New Jersey last Wed- 
nesday ... Newark observed Union| 
Label Week last week with Mayor 
Carlin issuing a proclamation stat- 
ing the union label symbolizes the 
aims of labor for high living stand-| 
ards and a sound labor-manage- 
ment relation . . . Curtiss-Wrights 
net profit up 35.7 percent in first; 
six months of 1956 based on a 11.2) 
percent increase in sales. , . United 
Steel Workers Union won $22,750) 
for 22 former members whose con- 
tract covering ‘their jobs at the 
Kinney building, Newark, was lost 
in a change of ownership two years 
ago Because of a slightly 
shorter work week take home pay 
of factory workers in the N. Y.- 
Northeastern New Jersey area fell 
slightly between August and Sep-|. 
tember by 32 cents a week. To-' 
gether with a rise in consumer 
prices, goods and services the aver- 
age worker could buy fell about 
one percent... N. J. Bell Tele- 
phone has offered phone operators, 
members of Communication Work- 
ers of American, a $2.50-$3 a week 
increase. 


: 
' 
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Labor Relations Board against the’ 


Recount Ordered to Determine — 
Winner in Close 13th CD Contest 


JERSEY CITY—Voting machines 


will be rechecked in the 13th Con-| 


gressional District in Hudson 
County to determine the winner 
of the close contest between. in- 
cumbent Democrat Alfred Siem- 
inski and Republican Norman: 
Roth. Roth was first believed to’ 
have scored a surprising 200 vote | 
upset, but a: later check showed. 
him ahead of his Democratic op- 
ponent by only two votes out of a 
total vote of more than 109,000. . 


Superior Court Judge Hadyn 
Proctor signed the order for the 
voting machine. recount upon ap- 
plication of Robert Wall of Jersey 
all acted 


Actually the official tally had not 
et been certified by County Clerk 
ward Borrone. Borrone said he 
- had not issued any tentative fig- 
ures, and had not completed the 
_ Official tally. All figures made pub- 
_ lie so far -are unofficial. until cer 
_ tified b the county clerk. Follow- 
| in sag certification the recount 
_ ordered by Judge Proctor will be 


whelming nature of the President’s 


If there was still doubt about 


the Democratic. candidates to.ta 


There McCarthyite Democratic’ in- 
cumbent T. James Tumulty, 300- 
pound clown prince of r eaction, 
was soundly trounced by Repub- 
lican Vincent Dellay of West. New 
York. The reactionary Hudson 
County fat man was defeated by 
a walloping 9,000 votes. The CIO 
refused to endorse Tumulty, He 
was the only incumbent Democral 
who failed to get CIO support. 


State wide President: Eisenhower 
received an overwhelming, record 
breaking 750,000 vote majority. 
This was the largest majority ever 
received by a presidential candidate 
in the history of the state, and was 
twice as large as the previous high 
— set by Calvin Coolidge in 


The size of Eisenhower’s Victory 
and its overwhelming proportions 
in the state was seen in part as an 
expression of the peace desires of 
the people. The ending of the 
Korean war, which took place dur- 
ing his tenure in office, plus his 
statement that American 
would not become involved in the 
Mid East crisis, undoubtedly 
helped contribute to. the over- 


victory. In addition, :the failure. of 


‘rises 1,050 feet above sea level— 


|2,500 were needed. The signatures 


enhower was a better bet for peace 


- 
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NORTH BERGEN.—For seven 
years the people of this commu- 
nity, supported by their public of- 
ficials, fought to have the 760-foot 
WOR TV tower torn down. They 
said it constituted a “nuisance and 
hazard to aerial navigation.” In. 
foggy weather the tower disap- 
peared from sight and residents of 
the area listened fearfully while} 
planes droned overhead. The peo- 
ple contended it constituted a dan- 
ger to life and property in the win- 
ter time when tears chunks of ice 
fell from the tower forcing the po- 
lice-on numerous occasions to rope 
off the entire area. 

Only last March, Superior Court 
Judge Thomas Stanton, delivered 


‘a legal death blow to the fight to 


force the dismantling of the huge 
death trap. A suit instituted by 
North Bergen officials to have the 
giant steel structure razed, was 


oy 7 
4 4 . * > 
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‘North Bergen in meeting the 
emergency. 

Greed, the refusal to spend the 
money necessary’ to tear down the 
tower, was responsible for this ter- 
rible tragedy. And the failure of 
the courts to rule on the side of 
the people, who fought to protect 
their homes and families, stamped 
the failure to take action to pro- 
tect citizens of this community 
with legality. 


The tower is leased by WOR 
land is owned by the Employes Re- 
tirement System of the R. H. Macy 
‘Co, They will undoubtedly be fac- 
ed with law suits totaling many 
times the amount necessary ‘ to 
have razed the tower. Ironically, 
the same day of the North Bergen 
tragedy, two young girls were 
awarded damages totaling °$400,- 
000 resulting from the Elizabeth 
| plane crashes nearly five years ago. 


~ 


NEWARK — The New Jersey 
ministers and students in the state 
to provide a concert hall for Paul, 
Robeson, world famous singer’ and 


dismissed by Judge Stanton. He 
contended that the demand to 
tear down the tower was just a 
“psychological reaction of the peo- 
found no evidence the tower was! 
hazardous even though located in’ 
a residential area. 

Last week the terrifying evi- 
dence was furnished. Judge Stan- 
ton. was not available for com- 
ment. The four dead persons could | 
not have heard his comment even) 
if he had any to make. And an of-) 
ficial for WOR called it a “freak” | 
accident and said they were) 
“sorry. . | 

Mayor Angelo Sarubbi said he 
will renew court action to force 
razing of the 500-ton tower which 


only 200 feet lower than the Em-| 
pire. State Building. Meanwhile, | 
Union City, West New York, Fair- 
view, Guttenberg, Jersey City and 
Hoboken were cooperating with 


ee ae ee 


Rent Control 
Referendum 


IRVINGTON, — The Irvington 
Tenants Association have filed pe-’ 
titions bearing more than 4,000 sig: 
natures calling for a referendum on, 


reestablishing rent control. Only 


ed 


nme 


| 


J 


are now being checked by the sens 
| 


clerk against voter registration lists. 


Meanwhile, the Property Owners| 
Protective Association “magnani- 
mously” declared they were op- 
posed to evicting tenants who sign- 
ed the rent control petitions.. Mrs. 
Helene Delaney, speaking for the 
association, said “We shall censure 
severely any retaliatory actions of 
this kind.” 


Mrs. Delaney announced her 
position at a town commission 
meeting where a tenant reported 
h ehad received an eviction notice 
a few hours after the landlord 
heard he had signed the rent con-) 
trol petition. 

If the more than. 4,000 signatures 
on the petitions collected by the 
tenants group are found to contain 
at least 2,500 legal signatures the 
question will go to a special refer- 
endum, and the voters in Irvington 
will. decide on whether rents should 
be recontrolled in the city. The 
Town Commission lifted all’ con- 
trols some months ago. 


up Stevenson's H-Bomb ban pro- 
posal, and Stevenson’s own role in 
relation to the Mid East crisis in 
the last two weeks of the campaign 
strengthened the opinion that Eis- 


than Stevenson. 


Republican incumbents won. 
easily throughout the state. Demo- 
crats Peter Rodino in the 10th CD 
and Hugh Addonizio in the 12th 
were reelected as was Frank 
Thompson. in the 5th. The new 
House delegation from Jersey will 
show 10-11 Republicans and 3-4 
Democrats. depending on how the 
13th CD‘ recount’ comes out. The 


‘cept his discriminatory job -order, 


‘refused to accept his discrimina- 


''- The stiidy .is one of -a contin 
84th Sty ge ngress. had 8. GOPmem</series conducted Aihy.the Dan: ‘| good 
jers.and 6 Democrats... / its establishment in 1945,"Purpose 37 


actor. | 
The appeals went to the Baptist 
Ministers Conference, the Protest- 
ant Ministerial Alliance of Newark 
and to Princeton ahd Rutgers stu- 
dents. Robeson, who was born in 
New Jersey, was an outstanding 
student. and a famous athlete at 
Rutgers. | 
The letter containing the appeal, 
signed by Mrs. Catherine Korman, 
chairman of the Concert -‘Commit- 
tee; said: po 
“A situation has arisen in our 
state involving Mr. Paul Robeson, 
world famous artist, and his right 
to sing in New Jersey where he wa 
born and educated. | 


Concert Committee has appealed to| 


Appeal fo Ministers, Students 
To Guarantee Robeson Concert 


our state in general. 


“We believe so because Mr. 
known singer of spiritual and folk 
music in the world. We find, how- 
ever, that many of our young citi- 
zens and numbers of adults have 
never had the opportunity to hear 


‘and see Mr. Robeson’s art. 


“Mr. Robeson is in the rich twi- 
light of his career. Certainly he has 
the right to finish up his work and 
also to earn his daily bread. — 

“This: campaign.of threats and 
intimidations ‘has’ penetrated’ even 
further than public houses. Private 
institutions and individuals are re- 
treating into a shell of fear. 


“We are now appealing to you 
to help us either colectively or in- 
dividually by securing a hall or a 
church- in which we may present 
Mr. Robeson in concert. Members 


“The New Jersey Concert Com- 
mittee believes that this situation 
involves the suppréssion of art, 


of this Committee, and_ possibly 
Mr. Robeson, would be very happy 


through threats and economic -pres- 
sures ... the minute the Commit- 
te announced that we had con- 
tracted to present Mr. Robeson at 


to meet with your organization to 
discuss this matter. 

“The Committee .is anxious to 
maintain the November 30th date, 
therefore, an immediate reply from 


the Essex House on November 30th 
certain forces went to work for the 
express purpose of preventing Mr. 
Robeson from singing in Newark 


you would be deeply appreciated. 
The original site for the concert 
was cancelled: when the Newark 


and, ipso facto, in New Jersey. 
“Our Committee undertook to 
organize the Robeson concert series | 
because we believed it to be of| 
the utmost importance to the col- 


Star-Ledger launched an attack on 
Robeson. They openly incited. vet- 
erans groups to picket the concert. 
The Essex House management then 
cancelled the contract for the 
concert. 


es 


ored people and to the people of: 


DAD Issues Report on Job Bias 


In 3 Southern Jersey Counties 


TRENTON — Fair employment, 
practices in three South Jersey) 
Counties show an improvenient ac- 
cording to a study conducted by 
the State Division Against Dis- 
crimination. Of 139 firms, -all em- 
ploying more than 12 workers each, 
with 8,000 workers involved, 
Negroes, Jews and Puerto Ricans 
are well represented—above the 
population ratio. The study was 
made in Ocean, Atlantic and Cape 
May counties. 

The report, prepared bv Stewart 
M. Meyers, field representative for 
DAD, also showed many employers 
are abysmally ignorant of the state 
law. Only 37 employers said they 
were cognizant of the law on dis- 
crimination. Another 43 “were 
vaguely familiar-and 59 reported 
they knew nothing about it. The 
report stated: 

“One employer became familiar 


with the law when the New. Jersey 
Employment Service refused to ac- 


Another when the local newspaper 


tory help-wanted advertisement.” 
The report showed that Negro 
and Puerto Ricans do not work in 
the boat building industry in the 
three counties; that Negro women 
are employed in the apparel, needle: 
trades, laundry and cleaning in- 
dustries ved | a —— Ricans. 
are em in ~ast variety 
of jobs; and that 70 of the 139 
firms surveyed had union contracts. 


of the surveys is to iearn the facts 
concerning employment of minor- 
ity group workers, and to inform 
employers who do not know about 
the law against job discrimination 
of its functioning. 


Thanksgiving 


Parade in Park 


NEWARK.—The annual Thanks- 
giving eve parade, that last year 
tied up Newark and Essex traffic 
for hours, will be taken off the main 
streets this year into Weequahio 
Park. The parade, sponsored by a 
Newark department store, is a year- 
ly event that heralds the beginning 
of the holiday season. 

The big show, which will also 
be televised, will begin at.6 p.m. 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 21. It 
will form at Elizabeth and Meeker 
Avenues and proceed to the’ park 


where it will wind around the re- 
cently construeted race track. 


and a flying carpet are a few of the 
promised Textenes for this year's 
event. And, of course; at the very 
end of the parade winding up the 
whole march will come the main at- 
traction—the. gentleman who 
takes care of all the good little boys 
and girls—Santa Claus himself! 

So don’t say’ we didn’t warn you, 
kids. Better start getting 


Huge floats, bands, pretty girls, . 
‘balloons in the form. of dragons, 


Robeson is undoubtedly the best * 
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WE ARE FORCED TO REPORT to our readers that 
The Workers $50,000 fund appeal has slumped to the point 
where we do not know at the moment how to continue 
publication. 


We received last week a little» over $1,500, or just about a fourth 
of what we need weekly from now until the end of the’ year. With the 
campaign +half over from the viewpoint of time, we have received only 
$16,000, or less than one-third of our goal. 


In part, the slump is due to the sharp divisions in political view among 
our readers. Many do not agree with the paper’s position on events in 
Hungary, and are withholding support for this reason, Others do agree 
with our position. If they acted on the same logic, they would withhold 
support if the paper took a different position. 

SINCE OUR STRUGGLE for existence was difficult enough even 
with the backing of all our readers, any such withholding of support because 


of difference of view on an issue, vital though it be, means simply that the 
Left today cannot maintain its paper. 


IS ANYONE SO SURE his or her opinion is so right, and every con- 
trary opinion so wrong, that he or she is prepared to scrap the paper of 
the Left wing movement in America because it may disagree with him? 


Is ANYONE SO CERTAIN that the vindication of his or her’ opinion 
is SO important as to require the sacrifice of our paper? 


Moreover, this way of conducting a debate within the Left is so 
destructive as to be intolerable for the movement. 


Recognizing this, four Communist Party leaders, who have differing 
viewpoints on issues vital for their party, have appealed to all their mem- 
bers, as well as to other supporters of The Worker, to give their united | 
backing for our fund campaign. | 


The four are William Z. Foster, national Communist Party chairman: 
Eugene Dennis, its General Secretary; Benjamin J. Davis, National Com- 
mittee member and former publisher of The Worker; and John Gates, our 
editor-in-chief who is also a member of the party’s national committee. 
They declared early last week: | | 


“Serious differences on many questions are being debated within Com- 
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In Step? 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THE SOVIET USE of the 
veto in the United Nations is 
bush league stuff compared: to 
the U. S. use of the veto out- 
side the UN. : 

The latest example is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the 
Swiss government's proposal that 
the Big Four, plus India as rep- 
resentative of the Bandung 
powers, hold another summit 
conference to save world peace. 

Actually there is no compari- 
son between, the way the two 
governments have employed the 
veto. The Soviet Union made 
frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council as a de- 
fensive measure against the cold 
war launched against it by Harry 
Truman and Winston Churchill 
in violation of the spirit of the 
UN Charter. Without endorsing 
eVery instance in which the veto 
was invoked, one can say that in 
general the Russians used it on 
the side of peace, on the sidé of 
the kind of peaceful negotia- 
tions of which the first summit 
conference was the pfime ex- 
ample. | 

Now Eisenhower, who had to 


be pushed into that ‘first meeting | 


in Geneva in. July, 1955, has 
turned thumbs down on a sec- 
ond meeting. 


IRONICALLY, the Swiss pro- 
posal came on our glection day, 
when some: 34,000,000 Ameri- 
cans voted for Eisenhower in 
large part because he is for 
them a peace symbol. In fact, 
it’s-no exaggeration to say that 
the first summit meeting, organ- 
ized. without benefit. of GOP 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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©. 
By JOSEPH CLARK 

AT MIDNIGHT Nov. 6 
Britain and France accept- 


ed_a cease-fire to end the 
fighting ‘in Egypt. Only a 


.week had passed since Israel 


had invaded the Sinai penin- 
sula. Some five days had 
gone by since British and 
French planes based on Cy- 
prus began to bomb Egyp- 
tian cities. 

Here was a stunning re: -rsal 
for the colonial powers. Even 
though the dangers have been far 
from eliminated the goals which 
Britain and France set them- 
selves were certainly not at- 
tained.. They hoped to overthrow 
the Egyptian government headed 
by Nasser and install their own 
puppet. This didn't happen. 
They wanted to seize possess‘on 
of the Suez Canal. But under the 
UN cease-fire order the invaders 
must get out of Egypt. 

* 


BOTH neither with respect to 
morality nor to success, writes 
foreign affairs columnist C. L. 
Sulzberger in the N. Y. Times 
(Nov. 12) “does the Angio- 
French adventure into Exypt 
pass scrutiny.” 

“The Suez Canal,” Sulzberger 
says, “is not and will not be con- 
trolled by them . .-. Colonel Nas- 
ser, their obvious enemy, remains 
in power and_ will “probably 
emerge as a greater regional 
force than .ever before. Their 
military resolve and techniques 
appear tarnished. Their long- 
range influence in an area of 
vital interest is even weaker than 
previously.” | 

But that’s not all. There’s a dis- 
tinct Cassandra flavor about the 
Sulzberger essay as he points 
out: 

“To achieve this wholly nega- 
tive result- Britain and France 
sacrificed to a considerable de- 
gree the moral position of the 
West.” Ruefully, the Times col- 
umnist suggests it became very 
difficult to criticize the Soviet 
action in Hungary when the twe 
Western colonial powers “simul- 
taneously and unsuccessfully, 
struck Egypt.” 

Sulzberger sums it up: “The 
great Suez gamble has col- 
lapsed.” 

* 

BUT, wait, the end is not yet 

in sight, for the crumbling co- 


‘lonial positions. 


“It now appears inevitable 
that the remnants of Britain’s and 
France’s imperial structures will 
disintegrate more rapidly than 
hitherto indicated. Clearly the 
Algerian partisans must feel en- 
couraged. . .. And French West 
Africa is stirring. . . . Echoes of 
the Egyptian fiasco are bound 
to be heard in Cyprus, Hong 
Kong, Malta, Singapore and 
thrcughout Africa.” | 

There will even be repercus- 
sions within Britain and France, 
Sulzberger fears; It's even pos- 
sible, he thinks that Aneuria 
Bevan may’ be Britain's © next 
Foreign Secretary. Me 

NATO, the” major Western 
military alliance, “is weaker” as 
a result of the failure of the ag- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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. |took Senate-races in such ces a8 | 
Colorado, whére they. not ex- 
pect to win, and seats in - 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Cnlirndo. 
| Oregon, South Dakota, as ‘well as 
in agrarian areas of California. All 
1-| these states,went strongly for Ike. 
These victories for Democratic 
State and congressional nominees 


|appear to be a result of the much- 


| The struggle will goa right at the| publicied farm revolt ag well as of 
outset of Congress, when a fight is|greatly stepped-up labor activity 
expected to be made reg and influence. In Kansas, for ex- 
notorious Rule 22 in the ample, a major issue was the GOP 
which permits unlimited filibuster.| ..ndidate’s 5 t for a state 
This is the way the white suprema- “right to work’, or union-busting, 
cists there have killed civil rights}, .° 


legislation in the past. Last week’s issue of the AFL- 


WHAT happened on Nev. 6 to the. popular coalition of workers, N egro people, 
small farmers and liberal middleclass elements which has been operating loosely within 
the Democratic Party since FDR's day? Mest commentators, surveying the sharp increase 


in President’s Eisenliower's vote in| | 

the big northern cities, have been. sponding vote shift among the| seems to be that the labor move- 
concluding that this coalition, at] Negro people. ment and its allies within the 
least as far as its urban elements Thus, in New York, Negro dis-| Democratic Party failed to break’ 

are concerned, is disintegrating.|tricts showed a shift to the GOP—| through the influence of Southern! Such a congressional — CIO News, analyzing the result in 
They point to the fact that Balti-|at least to Eisenhower—of from six| reaction within that Party. This-m-| would put the supporters of civil} Colorado, where a former New 
more, Chicago, .Milwaukee, Mem- percent to 16 percent, though still ner-party battle was one of thelrights in direct opposition to the) Deal champion in the House, John 
pris, Jersey City and others have remaining overwhelming+- Demo- — struggles of the 1956 elec-|Southern ractionary wing of the Carroll, was elected to the Senate, 
gone GOP-—for president—for the/cratic. The shift for U. S$. Senate} #0™S Democratic Party. The labor move-jconcluded that the registration 
first time in at least 20 years, while| was slightly smaller, but still pres-' ‘ment also faces the long-term his-| drive hy labor’s political arm 
ent. In California, the San Fran- toric problem of undermining the (COPE) was an important factor. 


almost every cig major . city of thi b 
shows a decline in the Democratic ciggo and Oakland bay/ area re- power of this wing by organizing) wy, | able to carry sub- 
| ported almost the same size shift Southern labor and wining it to its ibe petra th state and 


vore. 
in the Negro districts. political position. congressional elections, but not for 


In Baltimore, Tennessee, Vir- ¥ the presidency? The answer ap- 
ginia, Alabama, however, where WHILE ¢ the Democrats lost} pears to lie in the fact that labor 
Negroes did vote, the shift to the ground in the méjor cities, they surrendered the peace issue en- 
‘GOP was far more pronounced. In won unexpectedly in several pre-| tirely to Eisenhower. It was he who 
some areas of the South and border dominantly agrarian i capitalized on the peace sentiments 

states, it went overwhelmingzy Re- Thus. th in| of the people, including a large sec- 
’s beyond elections. ‘publican for the first time since the/cist voters also backed him because | fowa pa hein: eae agp oe the frst otter tor of the labor movement, - 

X- ; Ar : | 
>cond, as far as its electoral €Xx-| New Deal days. | his civil rights stand was even); rer 2 nd lo The leaders of labor forfeited 
ae te med, o“Ghntegetee in over 20 years; and in Colorado of ia orteite 

eo : * weaker than that of the Democrats. ;and Oregon, likewise traditionally this issue to him by their demands 


BS the same result in the Demo-| wryyp Primarily, the reason! -As Democratic Senators Herbert Republican for many years. They|for aggressive cold war positions. 


rere Children’ S Bureau to Probe Fallout 


‘ce, in many of these cities, as 

was in the presidential vote. 

9 take a single example, New 

¢. City gave Adlai Stevenson a 
“2 62,000 majority, or 51 percent WHEN Adlai Stevenson raised the ed ide 

>. 5: the vote. The usual majority for peril of radioactive fallout, he stirred up an issue 
tae Democrats is around 700,000. that refused to die on Election Day. “The H-bomb 
Ext for the Democratic candidate debate isn’t over”, the New York Herald Tribune 
for U. S. Senate, Robert Wagner, admitted dike week, 

Further evidence of that is the report last week 
by Martha M. Eliot, head of the Children’s Bur- 
eau in Washington announcing the establishment 
of a “National Committee to Reduce Hazards to 

Inheritance and Child Development.” 

At a conference of health officers, Miss Eliot 
referred to the much-discussed report of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and National Research 
Council on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi- 
ation.” Miss Eliot said this document was “of great 
significance to child rade i and to the popu- 
a. as a whole.” 

A special committee, she said, -will bring to- 
gether information on ‘the extent of hazards to 
' posterity and ehild development from continued 
fall-out of hydrogen bombs and other sources of 
radiation, including X-rays. 

“As you know,” she declared, “the human em- 
bryo, the fetus, infants and children are especially 
sensitive to X-ray radiation.” The results may range 
from genetic mutations in succeeding generations 
when the genads are exposed, to embryonic dam- 
age when a pregnafit woman rec¢ives excessive 
dosage on the pelvic organs, to damage of the 


Moby Dick and Tolstoy’ s Pierre — 


described as man’s greatest. 
friends were disappointed, I felt tacle’ unfolded we saw the 


Noithem Democratic leaders 


wooed the South and permitted it 
to force a compromise on the civil: 
rights—issue. It didn’t help their 
party since Eisenhower captured 
five Southern states and an actual! 
majority of the Southern vote. 
Negro voters in the South especi- 
ally turned toward him in their 
anger at Democratic compromise. 
And a great many white suprema- 


* 

BUT this is not the whole story. 
In the first place, the strength and 
t:e future of the coalition are not 
d>‘ermined- simply by election re- 

u\3, which may be caused by tem- 
o7ary factors. The coalition ex- 


, 
— 
~ 


c.v voters rolled up a 440,000 . 
m. ority. 

ahis was a drop from the cus- 
tomary Democratic margin. The 
impact of the Eisenhower vote, 
plus the unusual character of the 
COP candidate, Jacob K. Javits, 
doubtless accounted ‘for this. Not 
a single congressional district 
switched to the GOP, despite the 
large increase in the Republican 
presidential vote. 

While this was not the pattern). 
in all northérn cities, it was for). 
quite a few. Hence, while the} 
coalition appeared to have disin-}. 
tegrated in the presidential vote, 
this has not been so evident in the 
vote for lesser offices. 

* 

‘THERE is no deubt, however, | 
that there was a weakening of the 
coalition—in its electoral aspects— 
in that many Negro spokesmen. 
shifted to the GOP, with a corre- 


ASSIGNMENT 


U.S. A. 
By JOSEPH NORTH 


In various degrees this is true 
in the story of the warring oil 
emperors of Texas, and of the 


achievement, and which, at least Mexican peasants, in “Giant” in 


AS AN OLD-TIME movie 
enthusiast I follow our cin- 
ema even in these anguish- 

ed days, and I do so with- 
out apology. (I recall in a 
time of uttermost stress, the 
jammed Madrid movie that 
snowed Chaplin’s “Geld Rush” 

‘even , 
the shells were 
exploding 
down the street 
and Franco was 
acress the Man- 
zanares River 
virtually: 
a stone’s throw 
away.) The arts 
afford sanctu- 
ary in times 
of crisis. WW age ea 

In the past few months I 
have sat entranced.before such 
films as Melville’s “Moby Dick” 
Tolstoy's “War and Peace”. 


David Platt has spoken’ glowing 


to me of Edna Ferber's “Giant,” 


the movie on Van Gogh. Count- 
less friends have praised “Storm 
Center” that tells the story of 
‘the embattled little librarian 
who ‘stood like’ an Amazon 
against her enemies. 


_. There are_ others: ‘lesser in 
> nals, like Bus Stop, vy 
ii UTC k : ‘an Ticizpety- 


pumaiein iv ‘Signal Beate * Though . 


to me, showed a civilized atti- 
tude toward the girl who might 
otherwise, in other days, have 
been painted as a gaudy hussy. 
The reasons for her status in so- 
ciety are convincing and her 
pathetic, though staunch deter- 
mination to'win dignity and in- 
dependence is persuasive and 
moving. It is a different kind ‘of 
boy-meets-girl story. 
* 


IT SEEMS TO ME the evolu- 


tion of the Hollywood film, at 


least to this n.oment, is hearten- 
ing. Of course the perennial pot- 
boilers, with all their tawdry en- 


| tertainment; are at their lament- 


able par. But I believe the afore- 
mentioned pictures reveal some- 
thing that merits further exam- 
ination. 
I -was taken with much of 
“Moby Dick” even though I was 


greatly disa in the por- 
trayal of Captain Ahab. Here 
was a faint echo of the stormy 
giant of a man Melville con- 


ceived. There was at léast an. 


earnest effort to catch. on the 
celluloid, a clazsic; and. though 

the author's ideas were lost in 

the seas we saw a brave 

atte t. should —— 
app on. 

_ I felt the: aaa were. 
Sich a. seo ‘snocésshti in ar‘ 
‘Thevgh some ok my aon 


otherwise. They expected too 
much, I believe, at least -at this 
stage of the movie's progress. 
How could the film capture the 
totality of Tolstoy’s epic? The 
laws of the novel are not those 


of the movie; reading is still the 
mother of all the arts. 


* 


OF COURSE much of Tol- 
stoys grandeur of concept, or 
ca subtlety, were lost. I have 

seen a film eed on a 
Sa ‘. that gave the viewer what 
the novel gives him. Yet I would 
say this: Pierre, in the film, the 
bastard son of the millionaire, 
Pierre, the free-thinker, the man 
of thought, seemed much closer 
to the man Tolstoy had in mind 
than the Ahab of Hollywood's 
“Moby Dick.” 


We saw the film Pierre seek 
‘omg doggedly, unafraid, stumbl- 
_ along, symbolically near- 
ted. in his spectacles, to dis- 
some why -men are as they are. 
We sensed his humanity, under- 
stood his abhorrence of the 
Philistine. and of militarism. He 
did not need to leap to don the 
colorful aml romantic uniform of 
the Hussar to prove his man- 


hood. The audience { felt it was 


— 
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sovereign state of Russia in- 
vaded by the megalomanic Nap- 
oleon, much as the same land, 
under later and different polit- 
ical circumstances, was stormed 
by Hitler. Russia’s General Ku- 
tuzov Was an admirable charac- 
ter, a man of hardthood and 
Sagacity in this film, more so 
perhaps, than the soldier Tolstoy 
projected. 
* 

I HAVE READ historians of 

a later day who’ — Ku- 


tuzov as a arden genius, a’ 
patriot of and 


who refused to on to the 
Czar even thease te realized 
his obduracy would evoke the 
royal wrath. Yet he braved that 
anger for the sake of his. nation, 
his people and his own integrity.» 


This was not the Kutuzov Tol- 
stoy portrayed. His was a man 
of inferior intelligence despite a 
great heart, an unblemished pa- 
triotism, and a boundless’ cour- 
age. King Vidor's Kutuzov seem- 


ed closer to the man that came © 


to life in my mind after I had 
read the historians as well as 
Tolstoy. There is’ evidence in 
this movie of much earnest 
thought. and effort at historic. 


truth. Yes, I believe “War and 


the librarian of “Storm Center” 
in the biography ot “Van Gogh.” 
x 

IF SO, WHAT is happening 
out there in Hollywood? It seems 
to me the reasons are multiple: 
first of all the altered political 
climate has allowed some greater 
freedom to the enormous crea- 
tive talents we know are there. 
Simultaneously, the audience of 
‘is more discriminating 


and anding, revolting, in its 
way, the thread-worn 


boy-meets-giel fare. Thirdly we 
nce of the foreign 
films, especially the Italian, Brit- 
ish and as well as re- 
trospectively, that of the Russian 


and the French. And we cannot 


oe. 


these. days than it was in the 
Unless. eves of the past few 
weeks turn the clock back, one 
can foresee, a time when Holly- 
come again to the fore 

| the world’s 


luced “Grapes 
i ‘*Mr, Smith 


ew of el ee 


. hower 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOREIGN-BORN | 


A VICTORY CELEBRATION, ; 


sponsored by the Phila Commi 

to Defend the Foreign Born was 
held last week at the Adelphia 
Hotel to celebrate the victory in 
stopping the deportation of Stella 
Potrovsky and Nathan Stricker. . 

Father Kenneth Ripley Forbes, 
chaiman of the Committee, presid- 
ed at the meeting. Approximately 
125 people attended. ) 

Harry Levitan, attorney who has 
been connected with several civil 
rights and deportation cases, and 
who represented Mrs. Petrovsky 
and Mr. Stricker, addressed the 
gathering. | 

Another speaker was Sol Rut- 


The featured guest speaker, 
Abner Green, Executive Secretary 
of the -American Committee for 
the Protection of.the Foreign Born, 
announced that a number of indi- 


‘\viduals in the work of the various Hija. 
committees for ag ae and de- BF. 


fense of forei in New York, 


Boston and Philadelphia, including 


the House Un-American Commit- 

tee, in Washington, D. C. | 
Ruttenberg indicated that there 

were a number of people, includ- 

ing himself, who have been order- 

ed to appear. 

The audience contributed $260 


tenberg, treasurer of the Commit- 


toward the work of the Committee. 


tee | 


himself, have been subpeonaed by } ’ | . . 


GREEN 


Why Eisenhower?? 
The Voters Say... 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

PHILADELPHIA.— Most Dem- 
ocrats here who have a chance 
to get their views in print seem 
to believe that the landslide -Re- 
publican vote for President goes 
to show that people are fools— 
too dumb to see the real truth 
behind Eisenhower's smiling 
promise to keep us out of war. 

In words more polite, Gover- 
nor Leader expressed his dis- 

t so: “Many, many people 
elt that Eisenhower could keep 
the peace. It’s ironical that the 
failure of our foreign policy 
should have resulted in a great 
election victory for the party re- 
ssponsible for its failure.” 

It is true that in a number of 
post-election interviews with 
workers, their off-hand replies 
to the question of why Ejisen- 
won was sometimes 
casual, such as “Iie stopped the 
war in Korea,” or “He’s a soldier 
who knows his way around.” But 
usually, after’ a little probing 
with such questions as “What 
of Stevenson’s promise to work 
for a stop to H-bomb tests?” or 
.“How did people take Steven- 
son's promise -to cut the draft?” 
it was obvious that they had 
given serious thought to why so 
many . voters. selected Eisen- 
hower iastead of Stevenson to 
keep the anu 


ONE BOOKKEEPER, a wom- 
an in her middle forties, said: 
“Believe me, I spent more than 
one sleepless night thinking 
about that draft. During that 
time, the recruiting agent for 
the Army, was calling my son 
every day. He's not 18 vet. They 
told him he had a high IQ, and 
that they had a good place for 
him in special ‘services if he vol- 
unteered before he was drafted. 
He begged me to let him go. 

“I teld him,” she continued, 
“that maybe he wouldn't be call- 


- 


BULLETIN colummists Earl and 


the final two weeks 
“the campaign the 


ed at all if Stevenson won. He 
laughed at me and said that was 
Only election talk. Then some- 
times he'd get angry and ask 


how you can reduce the army 
when there’s so much bad blood 
between us and Russia, 


“That stumped me, especially 
when Stevenson himself would 
admit that we have to step up 
our defense against the Reds. I 
let him go. It means three years 
instead of two when he volun- 
teers for this special outfit, but 
hell be with a better type of 
fellows there. That means a lot.” 


* 

A BAKER, retired, who has a 
part-time job at 90 cents an hour 
as a mail clerk for a big firm, 
said he was glad the election 
was over—now he could take his . 
Ike button off. 


“My buddies kidded me _ too 
much—asked me if I didn’t know 
that’ it was Democrats who got 
me my social security. Sure I 
know, although I wasn't interest- 
ed then. I was working with my 
father, and. expected to take over 
the business after him. Social se- 
curity then was. farthest from 
my mind. I'm tickled to have it 
now. But what good-will it do 
me if the Russians take oyer?” 


Would he -say that the Demo- 
crats are softer than the Kepub- 
licans toward Russia?’ He an- 
swered: “No, I don't. And that’s 
what mixes me up. Stevenson is 
plenty tough, but ‘then he turns 
around and wants to do away. 
the H-bomb. You can’t have it 
both ways. Either we're. gomg to 
get along somehow, or we have 
to be ready to give them two for 
every one they give us. Of course 
Id rather we could get along.” 


arted the day after! 


: yp -gARS : I 
: liatithe polls:da eldétiond: 


The retired baker said he cer- 
tainly voted Joe Clark for Sena- 
tor, and- that his wife was sup- 
posed to do the same. But he’s 
not so sure she did. “Women get 
flustered. All she knew was Ike. 
She came out of that booth too 
fast for my money. I doubt if she 
split the ticket.” 

* 
ig INSURANCE oe 
or a Negro company who help- 
ed take a public opinion poll in 
the 32nd Ward for a national 


| magazine. was convinced that 


through. | 
in § 


Stevenson lost votes 


ee 
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Oxford Circle area _ division, 
where about 90 percent of the 
voters are Jewish, thought that 
with Stevenson so openly siding 
with Israel, his vote would be 
pulled up to Clark’s. “But out of 
900 votes, Stevenson got only 


- 500, while Clark ran up to 700. 


I don’t understand it.” When 
pressed for an explanation, he 
said: “I know it bothered me 
whén Stevenson seemed to ap- 
prove Of England and ‘France 
going into Egypt, even if it was 
to help Israel. You have to work 
through the UN. Thete’s no 
other way.” 
* 


A UNIONIST in a railroad 


plant, proud of the campaign or- | 


ganized labor put up for the 
Democrats, at first refused to 
admit that any workers had vot- 
ed for Eisenhower. When he was 
reminded that Clark ran ahead 
of Stevenson most everywhere, 
he opened up. 

“Let's face it,” he said, “there’s 
some Democratic big-shots that 


give us a pain in the back-side. 


I'm not mentioning any names. 
But did you see the big Demo- 
crat sign at Reyburn Plaza _ the 
afternoon ‘Stevenson spoke there? 
Whose name was played up. Not 
Joe Clark's. Not even Steven- 
son. The big play was given to 
Bill Green—a man who doesn’t 
have as much unionism in his 
whole body as Joe Clark has‘ in 
his little finger. Of course I’m 
glad Green was reelected to 
Congress, because he needs us 
as much as we need him. But 
you can't work up the same kind 
of enthusiasm for an ordinary 
machine politician as fora Joe 
Clark. See what I mean?” 


a o > + 

CAN IT BE that if’ the rea- 
soning brought out through the 
interviews with these workers 
had more influence in the higher 
councils of the Democratic Party, 
there would have been a better 
chance of retiring Eisenhower's 
Cadillac Cabinet? It would seem 
to be more worthwhile to pon- 
der over this question than to 
accept ignorance as the explana- 


_tion for Stevenson’s defeat. 
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North Star 


On South Street 


samen a aeeenessereses( seen ssesssess== By R. i. 8B. 


SINCE THE MERGER of the AFL and the CIO there have 


been news reports from a number of sources telling of meetings 
~ OF Negro 


union member’ in the “best interest of the Negro.” 

‘In the state of Pennsylvania these meetings of Negro trade 
unionists have been reported taking place in the Pittsburgh area 
District 15 of the United Steel Workers, in the Philadelphia and 
Wilmington areas, District Seven. of the USW. 

Harold Keith, Pittsburgh Courier writer who does a week] 
column ‘called “Who's Who in Labor” has carried several a 
reports concerning activity among Negro steelworkers in their 
efforts to bring greater democracy into the ranks of the steel 
union itself and to break down the inequities that exist in the mills. 

Keith has reported about Negro caucus activity in Homestead, 
Pa.; and the Jatest which appeared in the November 10th “city 
edition” of the Courier speaks for itself about what is going on in 
Pittsburgh's District 15. 

‘Keith writes: | 

THOSE “ANONYMOUS NEGRO” steelworkers are at it 
again. They contacted this column early this week to let the writer 


*know that they are out to get. what they say is their “fair share” 


Republicans : 


of jobs within the framework of the United Steelworkers of America. 

They claim that there aren't eneugh of those appointive posi- 
tions going to qualified Negroes. 

They say that they want more than the four Negro faces now 
working Downtown in the Commonwealth Building in the’ USW’s 
International offices; they want more than two Negroes represented 
on local district staffs; and, more than one Negro on other district 
staffs. 

They further reveal that they are_in the process of organizing 
and now have many of the district’s top-flight Negro steel unionists 
in on the “talking.” | : 

Their contacts with this corner have been on the “q.t.” and 
the writer does not yet know who is behind the movement. 

Over the last three months “North. Star” has carried news of 
meetings and actions of steel workers at Chester (Pa.) Blast Furnace 
Company and at the Claymont (Def.) plant of the Colorado Iron 
and Fuel Company. 

The Claymont and Chester Negro steelworkers have not only 
met, but big gains have been made in overcoming the un-democratic 
employment practices at the Colorado Steel mill. ‘These workers 
have also organized themselves into a club called “The 16 Ton 
Social Club and held a recent mass meeting in Claymont with 
500 workers in attendance. 4 : 


| DELAWARE NAACP ATTORNEY FILES 


JUDGMENT IN MILTON, DEL., SCHOOL CASE 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Attorney Louis J}. Redding; in a pre- 
trial judgment motion in the U.S. District Court advanced the claim 
that the Milton, Del.; school board's plan for desegregating the local 
schools was still in effect because the State Board of Education 
has-not officially withdrawn its appreval of the plan. 

; Redding is the attorney for Negro children seeking admission 
to the Milton school district and is also the legal counsel for the 
NAACP in Delaware. : | 

The noted civil rights attorney pointed out that the predeces- 
sors of the present Milton school board submitted a plan last: June 
21, which was approved by the state board... He also noted that 
the state board had not passed a resolution withdrawing its approval 
of the Milton plan. 

The Redding affidavit took exception to the school board’s 
claim that it has, no power to adopt a desegregation plan. He cited 
state board directives requiring school districts to formulate such 
plan and submit them for approval. 

Milton is among the eight. school districts in the state facing, . 


NAACP court action: One of the districts, Christana, has started 


desegregation. 


All the others are still carrying on opposition to 
desegregation. ) 


~—* 


| Republican-controlled. 
Labor and other progressive 


‘the State Legislature, with only 


‘Create Preblems ‘| pressure groups will have to be on 


DURING THE 1955 session oftheir toes to get any progress from 


the Senate under Republican con- 


the coming Legislative sessions. 


trol, the reactionaries showed what: 
havoc they could play with liberal 
legislation. Nine bills that organiz- 


labor was supporting were kill- 


led in Republican committees, and 


were not able to get to the floor, 
for a vote. 7 
Now Governor Leader faces 


beth a House and Senate that is 
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The Pennsylvania Edition of The Worker 
Invites You to Keep a Date With 


JOHN GATES . 


Editer of the Daily Worker 
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Give Heave Ho to 


Old 


' PHILADELPHIA. — There is 
hope among. some labor leaders 
in this State that from here on 
in, the old-line political machines 
will. have less and less te say 
about who is elected to public 
office. 

This promise of this new and 4 
healthier political climate was 
voiced last week-by Inseph 
Schwartz, business manager of 
Knit Goods Workers Local 189, 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, following the 
election of labor-endorsed Jeseph 
S. Clark to the U. S. Senate. 

It is. commonly recognized 
here that Clark was elected be- 
cause the union movement car- 
ried on an education campaign 
that began months BEFORE the 
of voting, to acquaint Xs mem- 
bers with the record of the 
candidates. . 


Political Hacks 
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This educational campaign 
paid off for labor when the peo- 
ple went to the polls. Had they 
voted in. the usual manner of 
“straight party ticket,” the anti- 
labor Republican candidate, 
James Dutt, would have been 
swept into the Senate on the 
coattail of the Eisenhower land- 
slide. But an informed electorate 
went in for a wave of ballot- 
splitting, and 600,000 of them 
cut Duff to give the victory to 
Clark. : 

Encouraged by this success in 
cutting Duff, Schwartz said he 
is in favor of teaching. workers 
the easiness of singling out de- 
serving candidates on a voting 
machine. 

* 


THE TWO LABOR political 
directors in this city, Edward 
Toohey, and Joseph T.. Kelly, 
AFL-CIO, said in a joint state- 
ment: 

“In a great measure we credit 
our people with the election of 
former Mayor Joseph Clark to 
the U. S. Senate. A check of the 
election results shows that .in 
those wards and divisions where 


our people reside heavy voting |. 


for the candidates we supported 
was registered, proving that our 
efforts paid off.” 


Voters Definitely 
Want a Change 


J. A. LIVINGSTON, financial. 
editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
gives an analysis of the elections 
without a single mention of the 
fact that the Democratic Party won 
the Congress. This omission per- 
mits Livingston to some to the 
conclusion that “Stevenson lost be- 
cause the voters liked the old 
America. They'd never had it so 
good. They didn’t want to change.” 

Contrasted to this standpatism, 
Senator-elect Joseph S, Clerk said 
that one of the biggest jobs before 
him was to draft bills incorporat- 
ing his promises on civil rights, 
housing and education “and intro- 


duce them myself or get some>ody 
to do it for me.” 


Livingston should be reminded] 
that “Duff was defeated precisely 
because while he was in the Sen- 
ate, he thought that noting had to 
change. 


KEYSTONE LABOR 


JOHN GATES, WORKER EDITOR. 
WILL GREET FUND RAISERS | 


Elsewhere on this page is the announcement of the scheduled 
visit to Philadelphia of John Gates, our National Editor. 
If granted permission by the Federal Courts to make the trip, 


Editor Gates will come to our city on Friday evening, Dec. 14. | 
(Gates is one of a number of national Communist Party leaders who | 


were made the victims of another frameup indictment under the 
“membership” section of the Smith Act, immediately upon comple- 
tion of his original Smith Act jail sentence). | 

Details as to place, full program, etc., will be supplied in 


forthcoming issues. At this moment, however, we want to make a | 
simple, but all-important suggestion to all our readers, friends and | 


area press committees. 


Our suggestion is, that we not. only guarantee an overflow au- | 


dience for this highly significant discussion-meeting, but that we 
devote ourselves to the equally important job of raising the full 
sums of money to KEEP OUR PAPER ALIVE! 

In these next four weeks, we deeply urge: 

EVERY READER-—SEND IN YOUR PERSONAL CONTRI- 
BUTION! | 

AREA PRESS COMMITTEES—-STEP UP YOUR FUND- 
RAISING ACTIVITIES AND FULFILL YOUR GOALS! 

Here are some of the latest figures for the week ending Nov. 
11: ‘ 
The week was highlighted by the receipt of $100 raised in 


Bucks County by supporters of our paper, at a party honoring our 


good friend Andy Olmholt. 

In addition, our readers in the 4th C. D. jumped their total 
from $36 to $217! 

Attention, South Philadelphia! You're still at the $15 mark. 
We refuse to believe that our. friends in the Ist C. D. are any less 
devoted ‘to our press than those elsewhere. 

Other areas that have remained frozen in the position they 
were in last week are: S. W. Philadelphia—still at $25; 24th Ward 


—Parkside area—still at $140; the 3rd C. D.—still at $13; Oak Lane | 


—still at $35. 

Up in the North East (5th C. D.) an increase from $80 to $167, 
with a swing over to the North West (Germantown) showing a jump 
from $20 to $120. 

Rounding out the picture somewhat, we go outside of Phila- 
delphia and record $75 from our readers and friends in York and 
vicinity. Also $10 as a starter from the State of Delaware. And fi- 
nally, our trade union supporters boost their sum up to a total of 
$150. That's it for now. 
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ING” is the heading of a recent’ 
article appeario 
‘han’s column which isa regular 
feature of the Daily. News. 


last Mon 
our deadline) at 
tion hearing and the guy behind 
the airing is a one Robert Beau- 
mont, who until he was -fired by 
the PTC last July operated a Route 
28 trolley for the past 1142 years. 


“PTC ‘SPOOKS’ TO GET AIR-| “em 


in Jerry Gag- ve 


The ‘Spook’ airing took place 
y (11/12, todo late for 


alabor arbitra- 


strikes’ that tied up the city trans- 
it system in the past year and a 
half | 


the ‘spooks’ check on the trolley 


Beaumont was dro from 


We pointed out that not only do: 
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Harassed Transport Workers Haunted 
By ‘Spooks’ Who Practice Frameups 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


The 600,000 voters who 


Keystone Voters Split Ticket 
“To Make Democracy Live” 


An Editorial 


a 


election returns ought to si- 


lence forever the pessimists and scoffers who have accused 
the American people of allowing themselves to be Jed to 
the ballot box like blind sheep. 


split their ticket on Novem- 


ber 6 to cut James Duff (Rep:) and elect Joseph Clark 
(Dem.) offer eloquent proof that when given a real choice 
between a progressive and a reactionary, they will exer- 
cise judgment and take the trouble to manipulate levers 
on a machine to vote for the public good. 


Let us remind ourselves of some of the conditions that 


brought -about this favorable dévelopment on our political 
scene: | ty 
* Labor. unions. conducted a year-round education 
among its members, so that when workers went to the 
polls they had a clear understanding of the candidates’ 
records. | 

* James Duff, Republican candidate, apparently un- 


aware of this new trend in labor, —— that he needed 


only the Republican machine to carry him into office. He 
therefore felt safe in spouting the most nonsensical kind 
of red-baiting (such as that Clark’s membership in ADA 
made him unAmerican), and saw no need of dealing with 
the issues that interest voters.’ - 

* On the other hand:-Joseph- Clark, the Democratic 


Candidate has established: for himself a record for civil 


rights, for labor, for the small business man and farmer, 


| be crooked and a 


for more schools. 2 


| nothing to do with 


sylvania. 


for equal rights for the Negro people, for more housing, 


Too often we hear honest people say that they want 

litics—that the only way to win is to 

, Nea Says that the voters don't 
know how to pick the best candidate anyhow. if 

The contest between Duff and‘Clark proves that clean 

and honest and progressive politics has a place in Penn- 


_ 


PHILADELPHIA. — According 
to most political observers, -in- 
cluding Abner W. Berry of the 
Sunday Worker, the Negro voter 


past elections made a. sizeable shift’ 
from the Democratic column te 


some 22 percent of their: votes for 


6 of this year nearly 45 percent 
of: the Negro voters. pulled the 
lever for Ike. 

In the state of Pennsylvania 


|appear and face the person that 


the PTC payroll for alleged mis- 
handlnig of ine fares ($2.40). . The 
finger was put on the 36-vear-old 


Beaumont by a “spook.”.A “Spook” 
being one of the several hundred 
“investigators” that make up the 
transit company’s: private army of 
stoolpigeons. eee 
Last week this writer aired the 


' issue. in terms. of the. 


and: bus operators for mistakes but 
they are ag to frameing up the 
PTC workers. The firing of this 
particular operator was the inci- 
dent that sent the transit workers 
out on the picket line but the 
backlog of long. ee 
grievances. and. general beefs was 
‘also a large factor. ee 


the shifting was not so great as 


on‘a national scale, in the just | conator elect Joseph Clark ran out 


swell the Eisenhower landslide. | 
The Negro voters in 1952 cast! rats running for the state legis- 


Eisenhower and on Tuesday Nov. | 


more Negroes voted for Eisen-' 
hower than they did in 1952, but: 


Phila. Negro Voter 
Gives GOP No Comfort 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES’ 


the national trend. 
In Philadlephia County wards 


‘where the bulk of the Negro voters 


live remained in the Democratic 
column. The Stevenson plurality 
was short of that cast in 1952. 


in front of the national ticket in 
all of the “Negro wards.” 


There were seven Negro Demo- 
lative, five in contests with Negro 


gro Democrats will go to Harris- 

' burg. : ' 
The one Negro candidate for 

‘Congress, Dr. Horace Scott, was 


‘defeated by the strong vote-get- 
ting incumbent, Earl Chudoff. of 
the 4th Congressional Disttict. 
Scott received about the same vote 
as the 1952 GOP Negro candidate 
for Congress from the district. 

-_A decisive. factor in the Ne- 
groes holding to the Democratic 
Party in Philadelphia in particular 
and: the commonwealth in general 
was the appreciation of the Negro 
of the record of the Clark admin- 
istration while he was Mayor of 
Philadelphia. And certainy Clark's 


stated that “under this wholly” un- 
American set-up a man does not 
get a chance to face his accusers.” 

The. ‘spook’ does not have to 


he accuses, but is referred to only 
as a number. Beaumont was re- 
ported to have offered to take a 
lie detector test to prove his: in- 
nocence but the company turned 
him down. The PTC allowed that 
he might have been making hon- 
est mistakes in the handling of 
fares, but it seems that this does 
not affect the case against him. 
Generally in a dismissal of this 
nature the worker. does not get’ 
his unemployment compensation. 
‘Beaumont got’his. 
’ There are several. other cases 
of frame-up of PTC workers. by 
‘the “tn-American” spooks” that 
have come to this writer's attention 


Of, the 13,sa-called ‘wildeat 


- Transport worker Beaumont was: 
posted by Jerry’ Gaghan te have 


“« s « more m 


- 


outspoken role in the civil rights 
fight at the Democratic conven- 
tion was a factor. 

The efforts of the Republicans 
to tie the Democratic ticket up 
with the Eastlands, etc., was not 
as effective as elsewhere. © 

° ° o 


OUT IN THE western part of 


the state in rag ¥ (Pittsburgh) 


the shift to the GOP by the Negro 
voters was greater than elsewhere 
in the state. 

In Pittsburgh’s Third and Fifth 
Wards where N constitute 
75 percent of the_ population, 
there was a shift of just under 
20 percent to the GOP Third Ward 
and in the Fifth the change over 
was greater. = 

Another shift took place in the 
18th Ward where. it is estimated 
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of what we need weekly from now until the end of the year. With the 
campaign half over from the viewpoint of time, we have received only 


_$16,000, or less than one-third of our goal. 


In part, the slump is due to the sharp divisions in political view among 
our readers. Many do not agree with the paper's position on events. in 
Hungary, and are witliholding support for this reason. Others do agree 
with our position. If they acted on the same logic, they would withhold 
support if the paper took a different position. 

SINCE OUR STRUGGLE for existence was difficult enough even 
with the backing of all our readers, any such withholding of support because 


of difference of view on an issue, vital though it be, means simply that the 
Left today cannot maintain its paper. 


IS ANYONE SO SURE his or her opinion is so right, and every con- 
trary opinion $o wrong, that he or she is prepared to scrap the paper of 
the Left wing movement in America because it may disagree with him? 


IS ANYONE SO CERTAIN that the vindication of his or her opinion 
is so important as to require the sacrifice of our paper? 


- Moreover, this way of conducting a debate within the Left .is so 
destructive as to be intolerable for the movement. 


Recognizing this, four Communist Party leaders, who have differing 


viewpoints on issues vital for their party, have appealed to all their mem- 


bers, as well.as to other supporters of The Worker, to give their united 
backing for our fund campaign. 


The four are William Z. Foster, national Communist Party chairman; 
Eugene Dennis, its General Secretary; Benjamin J. Davis, National Com- 
mittee member and former publisher of The 5 Worker, and John Gates, our 
editor-in-chief who is also a member of the eety's national comme. 


Faet Seed catty last week: 


“Serious differences on many cndinns are being debated within Com- 
~ miinist and other Left ranks in‘ our country. Regardless of these differences, 


thee stence of the Daily Worker and Worker is vital to the Left move- 


Bea Tie Pie Werke is worn Seti See ita: Any withholding of ~ 
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“a e 
Despite Differences-- 
WE ARE FORCED TO REPORT to our readers that 


The Worker's $50,000 fund appeal has slumped to the point 
where we do not know at the moment how to continue 


publication. 
We received last week a little over $1,500, or just about a fourth 


+7 
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Is Only Ike 
In Step? 


By A. B. MAGILL, 

THE SOVIET USE of the 
veto in the United Nations is 
bush league stuff compared to 
the U. S. use of the veto out- 
side the UN. 

The latest example is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the 
Swiss government's proposal that 
the Big Four, plus India as rep- 
resentative of the - Bandung 
powers, hold another summit 
conference to save world peace. 

Actually there is no compari- 
son between the way the two 
governments have employed the 
veto. The Soviet Union made 
frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council as a de- 
fensive measure against the cold 
war launched against it by Harr 
Truman and Winston Churchift 
in violation of the spirit of the 
UN Charter. Without endorsing 
every instance in which the veto 
was invoked, one can say that in 
general the Russians used it on 
the side of peace, on the side of 
the kind of peaceful negotia- 
tions of which the first summit 
conference was the prime ex- 
ample. : 

Now Eisenhower, who had to 
be pushed into that first meeting 
in Geneva in July, 1955, has 
turned thambs down on a sec- 
ond meeting. 


IRONICALLY, the Swiss pro- 
posal came on our election bev, 
when some 34,000,000 Ameri- 
cans voted for Eisenhower in 
large part because he is for 
them a peace symbol. In. fact, 


its no exaggeration to. Say that 


st summit meeting, or 
_ without’ benefit of Cop Pp 


| ~ (Continued on Page ah 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

AT MIDNIGHT Nov. 6 
Britain and France accept- 
ed a cease-fire to end the 
fighting in Egypt. Only a 
week had es or Israel 
had invaded the Sinai penin- 
sula. Some five days had 
gone by since British and 
French planes based on Cy- 
prus began to bomb Egyp- 


tian cities. 

Here was a stunning reversal 
for the colonial pewers. Even 
though the dangers have been far 
from eliminated the goals which 
Britain and France set them- 
Selves were certainly not at- 
tained. They hoped to overthrow 
the Egyptian government headed 
by Nasser and install their own 
puppet. This didn’t happen. 
They wanted to seize possession 
of the Suez Canal. But under the 
UN cease-fire order the invaders 
must get out of Egypt. 

* 


BOTH neither with respect to 
morality nor to success, writes 
foreign affairs columnist C. L. 
Sulzberger in. the N. Y. Times 
(Nov. 12) “does the Anglo- 
French adventure into Egypt 
pass scrutiny.” 

“The Suez Canal,” Sulzberger 
says, “is not and will not be con- 
trolled by them . . . Colonel Nas- 
ser, their obvious enemy, remains 
in power and will probably 
emerge as a greater regional 
force than ever before. Their 
military resolve and techniques 
appear tarnished. Their long- 
range influence in an area of 
vital interest is even weaker than 
previously.” 

But that’s not all. There’s a dis- 
tinct Cassandra flavor about the 
Sulzberger essay as he points 
out: 

To achieve this wholly nega- 
tive result Britain and France 
sacrificed to a considerable de- 
gree the moral position of the 
West.” Ruefully, the Times col- 
umnist suggests it became very 
difficult to criticize the Soviet 
action in Hungary when the two 
Western colonial powers “simul- 
taneously and unsuccessfully, 
struck Egypt.” 

Sulzberger sums it up: “The 
great Suez gamble has col- 
lapsed.” 

* 

BUT, wait, the end is not yet 
in. sight, for the crumbling co- 
lonial positions. 

“It now appears inevitable 
that the remnants of Britain's and 
France’s imperial structures will 
disintegrate. more rapidly than 
hitherto indicated. Clearly the 
Algerian partisans must feel_en- 
couraged. ... And French West 
Africa is stirring. . . . Echoes of 
the Egyptian are bound 
to be heard in Cyprus, Hong. 
Kong, Malta, Singapore and. 
throughout Africa.” 

There will even be rcus- 
sions within Britain and France, 
Sulzberger fears. It's even pos- 
sible, he thinks that Aneurin 
Bevan may be: Britain’s. next 
Foreign Secretary. 

NATO, the major Western 
military: alliance, “is weaker” as. 
a result of the failure of the ag- 


(Continued on Page 13). 
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ces as 

not ex- 

to win, a seats in 
Kansas, cells Colors 
Oregon, South Dakota, as well as 
in agrarian areas of California. All 
these states went strongly for Ike. 


These victories for ‘Democratic 


greatly stepped-up labor activity 

and influence. In Kansas, for ex- 
te,'ample, 2 major issue was the GOP 
candidate’s support for a state - 
“right to work’, or union-busting, 
law.” 

Last week's issue of the- AFL- 
CIO News, analyzing the result in 
would put the supporters of civil|Colorado, where a former New 
rights in direct opposition to the}Deal champion in the House; John 
Southern ractionary wing of the|Carroll; was elected to the Senate, 
Democratic Party. The labor move-|concluded that ~the registration 
ment. also faces the long-term his- drive by labor’ S political arm 
toric yergres of eT the (COPE) was an important factor. 

wer of this wing-by organizing # 
Scushern labor and wining it to its Bo ee ee stat Z = 
political position. congressional elections, but not for 

* the presidency ? The answer ap- 

WHILE the Democrats lost| pears to lie in the fact that labor 
ground in the major cities, they} surrendered the peace issue en- 
won unexpectedly in several pre-| tirely to Eisenhower. It was he who 
dominantly agrarian states. | capitalized on the peace sentiments 

Thus, they won governorships in| Of the people, including a large sec- 
Iowa and Kansas, for the first time| tor of the labor movement. 
in over 20 years; and in Colorado| The leaders of labor forfeited 
and Oregon, likewise. traditionally) this issue to him by their demands 


. WHAT happened on Nov. 6 to the popular coalition of workers, Negro people, 
-small farmers and liberal middleclass bron which has been operating loosely within 
the Democratic Party siace FDR's day? Most commentators, surveying the sharp increase 


in President’s. Eisenhower's vote in 

the big northern cities, have been|sponding vote shift among the/ seems to be that the labor move- ; 
concluding that this “coalition, at} Negro people. ment and its. allies within the} 
least as far as its urban elements Thus, in New York: ‘Negro dis-| Demnscuntig Pasty ‘Fated to OS™ 
are concerned, is disintegrating.|tricts showed a shift to the C Cop_—| through the’ influence of uthern 
They point to the fact that Balti-|at least to Eisenhower—of from six|'e@ction within that Party. This e 
more, Chicago, Milwaukee, Mem-| percent to 16 percent, though still) ™¢T-Party battle was one_ of he 
phis, Jersey City and others have|remaining overwhelmingly. Demo- major struggles of the 1956 elec- 
cratic. The shift for U. S. Senate] tions. 


ang GOP—for president—for. the 
was slightly smaller, but still pres-| Northern Democratic leaders 


rst time. in at least 20 years, while 

almost every other major city|ent. In California, the San Fran-| wooed the South and permitted it 
shows a decline in the Democratic|ciseo and Oakland bay area re-|to force a compromise on the civil 
vote. ported almost. the same size shift rights issue. It didn't help their 
eats i in the Negro districts. partv since Eisenhower captured 

BUT this is not the whole story.) 1, Baltimore, Tennessee, Vir-|five Southern states and an actual 
In the first place, the strength and ginia, Alabama, however, where}majority of the Southern vote. 
the future of the coalition are not Negroes did vote, the shift: to_the| Negro voters in the South especi- 
determined simply by election re-| Op was far more pronounced. Injally turned toward him in their 
sulis, which may be caused by tem-| .ome areas of the South and border anger at Democratic compromise. 
porary factors. The coalition ex- states, it went overwhelmingiy Re-|And a great many white suprema- 
tends beyond elections. publican for the first time since the} cist voters also backed him because 
Second, as far as its electoral ex-| New Deal days. his civil rights stand was even 
pression is concerned, there was * weaker than that of the Democrats. 


Such a congressional _ battle 


not the same result in the Demo- 
cratic vote for congress and state 
office, im many of these cities, as 
_there was in the presidential vote. 

To take a single example, New 
York City gave Adlai Stevenson a 
bare 62,000 majority, or 51 percent 
of the vote. The usual majority for 
the Democrats is around 700,000. 
But for the Democratic candidate 
for U. S. Senate, Robert Wagner, 
city voters rolled up a 440,000) 
majority. 

this was a drop from the cus- 
tomary Democratic margin. The 
impact of the Eisenhower vote, 
plus the unusual character_of the 
GOP. candidate, Jacob K. Javits, 
doubtless accounted for this. Not 
a single congressional — district 
switched to the GOP, despite the 
large increase in the Republican 
presidential vote. 


While this was not the pattern) 


in oil northern cities, it was for 
qui. a few. Hence, while the 
coalition appeared to have disin- 
tegrated in the presidential vote, 
this has not been so evident in the 


vote for lesser offices. 
* 


WHY? Primarily, the reason 


As Democratic Senators Herbert 


Republican for many years. They 


for aggressive cold war eens. 


Children’ s Bureau to Probe Fallout 


THERE is no doubt, however, fy meee 


that there was a weakening of the 
coalition—in its electoral aspects— 
in that many Negro spokesmen 
Shifted to the GOP, with a corre- 


WHEN Adlai Stevenson raised the world-wide 
peril of radioactive fallout, he stirred up an issue 
that refused to die on Election Day. “The H-bomb 
debate isn’t over’, the mae — Herald Tribune - 
admitted this week. 

Further.evidence of that j is the report last week 

by Martha M. Eliot, head of the-children’s Bur- 
eau in. Washington announcin 
of a “National Committee to 
Inheritance and Child Development.” 
_ At a conference of health officers, Miss Eliot 
referred to the much-discussed report of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and Nation»] Research 
Council on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi- 
ation.” Miss Eliot said this document was “of great 
significance to child development and to the popu- 
lation. as a whole.” 

A special committee, she said, will bring to- 

gether information on the extent of hazards to. 

sterity and child development from continued 
fall ll-out of hydrogen bombs and other sources of 
radiation, ae X-rays. 


bryo, sap By 
sensitive to X-ray radiation.” The results may range 
from genetic mutations in succeedin 
when the gonads are exposed, to embryonic dam- 


the establishment 
educe Hazards to 


.” she declared, “the human em- 
infants and children are especially 


generations 


age when a pregnant woman receives. excessive 


~é 


dosage on the pelvic organs, to damage of the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


ASSIGNMENT 


~~. 8S. A. 
By JOSEPH NORTH — 


AS AN OLD-TIME movie 
enthusiast I follow our cin- 
ema even in these anguish- 
ed days, and I do so with- 


out apology. (I recall in a 
time of uttermost stress, _ the 
jammed weer movie that 
showed Cha “Gold Rush” 
even though g= — 
the shells were : 
exploding 
down the street. 


virtually. 


a stone's eae 


‘a the past low months I 
have sat entranced before such 
films as Melville’s.“Moby Dick” 
Tolstoys “War and Peace”. 
David Platt has Pompey 8 


achievement, and which, at least 
to me, showed a civilized atti- 
tude toward the girl who. might 
otherwise, in other days, have 
been painted as a gaudy hussy. 
The reasons for her status in so- 
ciety are convincing and her 
pathetic, theugh staunch deter- 
mination to win dignity and in- 
dependence is persuasive and 
moving. It is a different kind of. 
boy-meets-girl story. 
* 


IT SEEMS TO ME the evolu- 
tion of the Hollywood film, at 
least to this moment, is hearten-. 
ing. Of course the perennial pot- 
boilers, with all their tawdry en- 
tertainment, are at their lament- 
able par. But I believe the afore- 
mentioned pictures reveal some- 
thing that merits further exam- 
ination. 

--J was taken with much of 
“Moby Dick” even though I was 
greatly disa: in the por- 
trayal of Captain Ahab. Here 
was a faint. echo of the stermy 
giant of a man Melville con- 
ceived. There was at least an 
earnest effort to catch, en the 
celluloid, a classic; and though 
the author's ideas were lost in 
the seas we. saw a brave 
attem should command 
tion. : 
I felt the movie-makers oo ee 
successiu am. 
some, anys: 


tuaw! serie AE aie Cire. wey 


Moby Dick and Tolstoy's Pierre 


friends were disappointed, I felt 
otherwise. They expected too 
much, I believe; at least at this 
stage of the movie’s progress. 
How could the film capture the 
totality of Tolstoy's epic? The 
laws of the novel are net those 


of the movie; reading is stil] the 
mother of all the arts. 


* 


OF COURSE much of Tol- 
stoy’s. grandeur of concept, or 
its subtlety, were lest. 1 have 
never seen a film based on -a 
classic that gave the viewer what 
the novel gives him. Yet I would 
say -this: Pierre, in the film, the 
bastard son of the millionaire, 
Pierre, the free-thinker, the man 
of thought, seemed much closer - 
to the man Tolstoy had in mind 
than the Ahab cf Hollywood's 
“Moby Dick.” 


We saw the film Pierre seek 
truth doggedly, unafraid, —— 
ing along, , symbolically. near | 
sighted in his spectacles, to dis- 
cover why men are as they are. 

, We sensed his humanity, under- 
‘stood his abhorrence of the 
Philistine and of militarism. He ° 
did not need to leap to don thé - 
colorful and romantic uniform of — 
the Hussar to prove his man- 
hood. The audience felt it was 
seeing a thinking man who ‘was 
engaged in the affairs of hu- 


an eee 


poatay ‘Seve 


tacle unfolded we saw the 
sovereign state of Russia in- 
vaded by the megalomanic Nap- 
oleon, much as the same land, 
under Jater and different polit- 
ical circumstances, was stormed 
by Hitler. Russia’s General Ku- 
tuzov was an admirable charac- 
ter, a man of hardihood and 
sagacity in this film, more so 
perhaps, than the soldier Tolstoy 


projected. 
* 


I HAVE READ historians of 
a later-day who regarded Ku- 
tuzov as a general of genius, a 
patriot of energy and wisdem 
who refused to kowtow to the 
Czar even though he realized 
his obduracy would evoke the 
royal wrath. Yet he braved that — 
anger for the sake of his nation, 
his people and his own integrity. 


This was not the Kutuzov Tol- 
stoy portrayed. His was a man 
of inferior. intelligence despite a 


great heart, an unblemished pa- 


triotism, and a boundless cour- 


age. King Vidor’s Kutuzov seem- 
ed closer to the man that came 


to life in my mind after I had 
read the historians as well as 


-Tolstoy.. There is evidence in 


this movie of much ~earnest 
thought and effort ‘at historic - 


truth. Yes, I believe “War and‘ teur”, 
Geo Tomer agi al 


Peace, art 


described as man’s greatest. 

In various degrees this is true 
in the story of the warring oil 
emperors of Texas, and of gre 
Mexican peasants, in “Giant” 
the librarian ‘of “Storm C enter” 
in the biography of “Van Gogh.” 

‘ * 

IF SO, WHAT is happening 
out there in Hollywood? It seertis 
to me the reasons are multiple: 


~~ first of all the altered political 


climate has allowed some greater 
freedom to the enormous crea- 
tive talents we know are there. ~ 
Simultaneously, the audience of 
ant Seman is more discriminating 
nding, revolting, in its 
way, the thread-worn 
S: fare. Thirdly we 
see the in of the foreign 
films, especially the Italian, Brit- 
ish and Ja , aswell as re- 
eroapaciively, that of the Russian 
ee Frenth. wid we cannot 


oF the seit few 
weeks turn. n the clock back, one 
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‘MORE ABOUT THE CREDIT RACKET 


2 Can Live as Cheap as 1 


By AL RICHMOND 
THE YOUNG MAN is in 


love. 

The real thing at last. With 
the most wonderful girl in 
the world. 


It is a strange and exhilarating 


~ feeling. Strange, too are his sur- 


roundings. The glass showcases 
oly the glittering display of jew- 
elry. | ed 

_Rings, necklaces, brooches, brace- 

S. earrings silver, palladium, 
goid, platinum, diamond, amber, 
amethyst chalcedony~{a form of 
quartz in several varieties and pop- 
ularly and mistakenly known as 
ang onyx), emerald, p=, jade, 

pis lazuli, opal, pearl, rhinestone 
sapphire and lots more. 

It is all strange to the young 
man. But it is not strange to the 
poised salesman who has _ seen 
young men in love before. 

The salesman talks fast and 


persuasively. 


“If you really love a woman you. 


wanna get her the best. . . .” 
That's for the emotions. Then 

there is the appeal to practicality. 
“Look at this diamond! Perfect, 


flawless . . . no money down, easy 


> 


‘Payments. ... . 


. The young man is in love. An 
erga the most sordid aspect of 

) credit racket is this exploitation 
of a decent human emotion. 

So the young man is saddled 
with a ring he cannot afford at a 
price three or four times its market 
value (even by the standards of 
legitimate jewelers whose markups 
range to 100 percent) and on 
terms which, like that burden that 
seems light at first, become more 
and more onerous as time wears on. 

* 


HE LIVES happily ever after, 
and he pays and he pays and he 
pays until the last payment is 
made. Nothing is said and no one 
is wiser, except possibly the young 
man. : 
Some times, however, his money 


‘runs out or love runs out, and he 
pays no more. Then there is un- 


leasantness and professional col- 
Jectors and wage attachments, and 


threats. 


In a recent instance, love might 


have run out very abruptly, and 
the-result was: the unusual case in 


San Francisco of Warren L. Dem- 


ing and Granville’s Mission jewelry 
store. The case was unusual be- 
cause a jury awarded Deming 
$2,761.58 in damages from the 
poe and their agents. who had 
ounded him. 
The case is also unusual because 
it provides a clinical study of the 
methods used by some credit jew- 
elers to fleece an untold number of 
suckers. : 


_ What, transpired, according to 


~. Paul C. Dane, attorney for Sydney 


Frank, a Granville collection agent, 
was about as follows: 

On March 13, 1954, Deming, 
five feet and four inches tall, en- 
tered Granville’s Mission store with 
his fiancee, a “Miss Rolph”, five 
feet and nine inches tall. (The bad 
taste in giving these measurements 
are Dana's and they are given here 
only because they are supposed to 
supply a motive for what happened 


later.) < 
Dana swore that Miss Rolph 
“selected the rings for said engage- 
ment and intended marriage; that 
he (Deming) relied upon her choice 
of these rings; that he desired to 
jlease her and relied upon her 
orem desires, and choice. ...” 
“ All this to support the store's 


theory that Deming was not hood- 


winked by any store agent into 
of the rings, but was 


rather uaded by his chosen 
bride-to-be, | 


* 


AT ANY RATE, Deming align 


ed a contract to buy the two rings 
own payment, 


*SUICE IT1S IMPOSSIBLE To SuPPoRT A WIFE ON YouR Fey 
LET IME INTRODUCE You To OnE OF OUR FiNest DiveRcE LAwfen 


feral Trade Commission holds that 


monthly installments of $25, be- 
ginning April 20, 1954. 

The engagement, according to 
Dana, was Seuiatly broken off be- 
cause of the disparity in height 
and a difference in religion, and 
Deming failed to make the $21.16 
payment due March 15. 

The credit merchants moved 
swiftly and by March 17 they had 
secured a writ of attachment on 
‘Deming’s two employers and his 
bank account. 

His wages attached and his bank 
account frozen, on March 19 
Deming shélled out $100 and 
agreed to pay $35 semi-monthly. 
But he did not pay, and the legal 
battle ensued. P 

DEMING’S STORY, as related 
by his attorney, Abraham Stezer, 
was considerably different. | 

He was lured to Granville’s by 
extragavant advertising, loaded 
with such phrases as “Diamond 
Ring Guarantee . .. Granville’s 
Notarized Bonded Guarantee .. . 
Never one cent (picture of back of 
U.S. one cent) Extra for Credit on 
Your Diamond Purchases.” 

At the store, he was subjected 
to a sales line which assured him 
the engagement ring contained 
“genuine, superior quality dia- 
monds which were rae and 


and one may therefore ascribe it 
to Granville’s compassion for loy- 
ers. 
The truth about the rings, as at- 
tasted by Stezer, was: 
® Instead of weighing a carat, 
the center diamonds of the engage- 


ment ring actually weighed three- 
eighths of a carat. 
® The diamond was neither a 


- 
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_—— blue white diamond” nor 
“flawless.” 

(The Better Business Bureau 
says that “blue white” diamonds 
are “indeed extremely rare and 
costly. . . Because of the general 
inaccuracy of the term ‘blue white,’ 
merchants cooperating with the 


0—On Installments 


|that this diamond contains no im- 
perfections which are visible to 
the naked eye.” 

I looked at the ad, and while 
I cannot say whether the diamond's 
imperfections are visible to the 
naked eye, my 20-20 vision cer- 
tainly found the guarantee barely 


Better Business Bureaus do not use 
the term in advertising.” The Fed- 


the terms “perfect” or “flawless” 
should not be used if there are 
“blemishes of any sort when exam- 
ined by a trained eye under mag- 
nification of not less than 10 pow- 
er. ) 

© The two rings were worth no’ 
more than $350, instead of the. 


price of $950 (plus tax). 
* 


THE QUALITY of Granville: 


diamonds might be in dispute, but 


there is no doubt that it uses the) 
finest of print, and some strange| 
color schemes. | 

Thus, on the back of Deming's 
contract there was a clause “in 
such small type that its contents: 
cannot be read except with great 
difficulty,” and the difficulty was 
magnified because the fine print 
was in green ink or orange paper. 
The clause was the standard one 
which said: 

“Merchandise returned after 
sale does not affect a rescission. It! 
is agreed that the contract shall 
remain in full force and effect, and 
the merchandise shall be held by 
seller for account of purchaser, or 
seller may sell and apply net pro- 
ceeds and sue for the balance.” 

Granville’s weaknesses for fine 
print was further displayed in the 
“guarantee” csatatabal in its adver- 
tisements, which said, among other 


things: : 
‘sand it is further guaranteed 


quoted value of $1,520 or the sales if 
( 


perceptible. | 

Being hoodwinked is _ bad 
enough, but Deming was brow- 
beaten on top of that. Granville’s 
agent, Frank, and an aptly named 
bill collecting attorney, Frank ‘S. 
Hamburger, put Deming through 
a meat grinder. He was threaten- 
ed with repeated wage attachments 
to the point of jeopardizing em- 
ployment. 

As Setzer put it, the conduct 

Hamburger and Frank “has 
been. malicious, oppressive and 
fradulent.” The jury thought so, 
too, apparently, and these were 
the grounds for awarding the dam- 
ages to Deming. 

Of the $2,761.58 awarded, 
$2,500 was “punitive” for. the bad 
time given Deming by Frank~and 
Hamburger and $261.58 and the 
$100 gotten from him when his 
wages and bank account were 


attached. 
* 


OVERCHARGES of 100 and 


200 percent and more are common 


}among high pressure credit jew- 


elers. 
I have examined many such 


transactions, and the evidence is 


irrefutable. Here are just two 
samples: 

* Two rings were purchased 
for more than $900 from Grand- 
ville’s Fillmore store. An indepen- 
dent Sonia for insurance pur- 
poses, however, placed the market 
value of the rings at no more than 
$425. Granville’s agreed to res- 


cind the sale contract, rather than 
(Continued on Page 14) 


ee eee — 


WORLD OF LABOR 


IKE AGAIN: 


that the center diamond was a per- 
fect blue-white diamond of approx- 
imately one carat weight, and (the), 
ring was reasonably worth $1,395.” 

The wedding ring, he was told, 
also contained “genuine, superior 
quality diamonds’ and was worth) 
$125. 


reduce the price of the two rings' 
from their “reasonable” worth of, 
$1,520 to $950, plus $20.74 sales 
tax. No motive was given for this 
voluntary price reduction of $570, 


16 
d the balance of ‘986 et ed d 
ers 
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~ What Now for Labor? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE “big business admin- 


istration, as the labor. 


movement calls it, will be in 
for another four years. That 


means that basically the re- 
lation of the 
trade unions to 
the governmen 
will be abou 
what it wa: 
since 1952. Th: 
relat ionship 
will be any- 
thing but 
friendly. Con- 
tinual efforts 
can be expect- 
ed to enact new anti-labor leg- 
islation. Labor will have to be 


combat those efforts. 
When Eisenhower took over in 


Washington in January, 1953, the 
leaders of labor were disorientat- | 
ed and all sorts of illusions were 


entertained of a possibility of liv- 
ing with Eisenhower as they liv- 

with Democrats in the White 
House. Those illusions were dis- 
pelled before long by experi- 
ence with the “Cadillac Cabinet.” 

There is some belief, of course, 
that Eisenhower's strengthened 
popularity (largely won on his 
peace appeal) may encourage 
new illusions in him in the ranks 
of labor. But irrespective of this, 
labor is not likely to let down its 
guard because, as one labor 
warning expressed it during thé 
campaign, Richard Nixon is just 
“one heart-beat away from the 
Presidency.” 


A LOOK at the House and 


Senate should certainly dispel] 
ideas that labor can now take Rit 
i ong i infant int + 


dominant 


uence is strongly anti-labor, 


just as it was in the 84th Con- 
gress. But experience in both 
Congresses since the Eisenhawer 
administration took over, proved 
that labor and its allies can make 
‘up for much of this deficiency by 
“extra-Congressional” grass-roots 
activity. 

We saw that it was even pos- 
sible to make legislative gains de- 
spite the anti-labor hostility in 
both the executive and legislative 
branches. The people at home 
will have to be continually 
aroused on an issue,as,was done 
on the minimum wage. In the lat- 
ter campaign the administration 
found it necessary to concede 90 


~ cents and Congress was induced 


to raise that to $1 an hour. And 
no less important, bills harmful 
to labor and the people gener- 
ally, were ‘blocked 1 by such or- 
ganized popular influence. 

Such “extra - Congressional” 
grass-roots activity has now be- 
come pretty much the recognized 
pattern of labor political and leg- 
iskative action in America. There 

‘is no other way as long as la- 
bor limits itself to the two-party 
framework. What else can you 
do when you have to count on 
political friends who owe their 
allegiance ‘to parties controlled 
by others. And especially when 
you have a “Cadillac Administra- 
tion” in the executive branch. So 
in the next four years the labor 
movement will be kept busy with 
legislative activities that combine 
the work of representatives and 
friends in Washington with popu- 
lar campaigns _— home. 


THAT again brings u 
question of year-around political 
tivity. What about the labor 


gan and parts of Pennsylvania? 


the 


Will the unions let them fall 
apart as in the past? Within two 
months, the 85th Congress meets. 
If the legislative hopes of the 
unions are to have any substance, 
their “extra-Congressional” ac- 
tivities will have to be in stride 
by Congress opening. 

There is no better time to press 
for some of the promises that 
have been showered on the peo- . 
ple during the campaign than at 
Congress opening when those 
promises are still fresh in the 
minds of the politicians and the 
voters. The campaign has. 
brought forward in a more seri- 
ous way many important objec- 
tives towards the shaping of a 
“New. America.” The worst mis- 
take advocates of progress can 
make is to develop a_ defeatist 
attitude because of Eisenhower's 
reelection and let the issues cool. 

‘The. labor movement really 
has no reason to feel depressed 
and hopeless because of the out- 
come. The main object of the 
unions in the campaign—which 
appears to have been quite real- 
istic—was to prevent Congress 
from going Republican. I found 
few in labor ranks who really 
thought Stevenson would win. 
To some extent this view was 
encouraged by bosses of Demo- 
cratic Party machines in some 
areas who didn’t really believe 
Stevenson could get elected, and 
cared less, AFL-CIO News was 
cautious enough throughout the 
campaign to refrain from predict- 
ing a Stevenson victory in any 
of the major disputed states. The 
most the paper gave Stevenson 


was a chance. 
| f * 


= 
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THE main argument given by 


E about the labors Siauieip aia AAS 


Executive: vneeting «last «- 
_ (Continued on Page 14) j 
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p Conflicts — 
in Labor's Ranks 
Will Get an Airing 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


year that has passed Meany has 
urged a stepped-up cold war line, 
while Reuther has called for a pol- 
icy of “peaceful competitive coex- 
istence” with the Soviet Union on 
aid for underdeveloped .countriés 
and insisted war is inconceivable 
in an H-bomb era. | 
* 

AT ONE council meeting last 
Spring Meany and some of the 
people in Reuthers group ex- 
changed ‘sharp words over the 
formers demand for a showdown 
on who speaks for U.S. Labor, he 
or Reuther. Some speakers then 

A SHARP struggle in the top AFL-CIO leadership over pad wud -. sieeve oidmieal ae 
some key questions is headed for an airing at the mid-winter eign affairs, is the teal author of 
session of the federation’s executive council meeting sched-'the AFL-CIO president’s speeches 


uled in Miami Beach Jan. 28. | . 
On at least two of the major dif- ¥% 
ferences that have broken into the 
open in recent weeks, George Mea- 
nv is at odds with leaders of the 
former CIO. Those involve new 
differences on international aftairs 
and waterfront union policy, ‘espe- 
cially as it affects the fight on rack- 
eteecring. 
This will be the first council 
meeting after the first anniversary 
of the merger and the first meet- 
ing after the Presidential election. 
An estimate of the election results 
from labor’s viewpoint may again 
reflect some of the differences in 
the council that came up last Aug- 
ust over endorsement of a Presi- 
dential ticket. Joseph Curran of the 
National Maritime Union, who de- 
fied Meany and backed the inde- 
pendent longshoremen’s union in 
New York, has demanded the is-_ 
sue go on the council agenda. 
The frequent differences at the 
top level that have been cropping ee , eee 
up since the mer ger — especially . =e oe . ae Bete =e ry pret i. Le ee 
between Reuther and Meany — : ee 
are certainly confirming the view 


GEORGE MEANY (I ief adviser on foreign affairs, 


that unity can endure if differ- 


Jay Lovestone. 


*% economically 1 
speaking 


PRODUCTION 


TOTAL: Gross national product, one of the major indexes of 
total U. S. production, hit a new high $413.8 billion annual rate in 
the third quarter of the year, according to the Department_of Com- 
merce. This is about 4 percent over the annual rate of $396.8 billion 
for the third quarter of 1955. 


; * 

STEEL: At some unspecified point this year we probably 
passed the 3-billion ton mark in the nation’s production of steel. It 
all began about 100 yéars ago. The first billion tons required about | 
70 years, the next billion were produced in twenty years, and the 
third billion, in the decade or-so since the end of World War II. 

Other productién of steel top the 11 million-ton mark for 
the first time in U. S. history. At 11,032,000 tons the October figure 
pee one half million tons over the 10,501,050 ton figure for October 
1955. : 


* 


CONSUMING 


TV: Retail sales of TV sets were down 22 percent in September 
compared to September, 1955. September, 1956 sales totaled 
763,881, compared to 978,838 for September, 1955. Sales for the 
first nine months of the year weré down 10 percent, from 5,149,977 
in 1955 to-4,603,599 in 1956. : 

TAXES 


LOOPHOLES: The old adage has it that there are many ways 
to skin a cat. Probing by Treasury and congressional tax experts 
indicates that there are at least 33 ways for the wealthy to skin 
the U. 8. under our income tax laws. 

On Monday the House Ways and Means Committee will be- 
in hearings to probe the loopholes that exist in the nation’s tax 
aws. These do not, of course, include the major loophole, whereby 

the rich escape billions of taxes by shifting the burden to the low 
income receivers. The 33 loopholes will not, however, he listed 
officially as “loopholes.” That word, Rep. Mills, Arkansas Democrat 
and head of the Ways and Means group, thinks is too “controversial.” 
So they are now described as “unintended benefits and hardships.” 
The tax items include special reductions on payments from oil and 
mineral production, purchase by corporations of stock in other 
concerns near dividend payment time, capital gains realized in 
“short” sales of stock, foreign (mainly Canadian) investment com- 


panies, and bond transactions. 
* 


COMPETITION 


ences are tolerated and aired in 


the organization. It is also true,|ing “health” and “pressure of du-|and statements. 

however, that those differences’ ties” as the reasaon. | At a number of subsequent |a- 
have so far been reaching the pub-| yfeany, meanwhile, unceremo-|bor conventions, too, the issue of 
lic eye only through unofficial dis- ' ‘ously took for himself the co- “{¢@ny'’s leadership was discussed. 
closures. The leaders have been "°™*'” ‘O° , At the clothing convention last 
keeping them pretty much inside. chairmanship left vacant by Woll's May Potofsky stated in Meany's 
* ‘death, indicating plainly that he 


presence that while Meany is the 
THE LATEST friction is in the Plans to take personal command of spokesman for all labor, others 
International Affairs Department | the foreign affairs body. At the | have a right to disagree with him.: 
of the AFL-CIO. of which the |/same time Meany offered the post The same was said by Emil Rieve, 
late Matthew Woll and Jacob Po- left vacant by Potofsky to Walter) |..der of the textile union, before 
tofsky, president of the Amalga- | Reuther, with whom he: has had ' that union’s convention in Meany’s 
mated Clothing Workers, were co- |S0me sharp conflicts over foreign presence. : 
chairmen. A sharp attack upon Po- ‘policy since the week after the) Jay Levestone is again an issue. 
tofsky by Meany in connection ™¢rger convention, ‘Walter Reuther is hardly likely to 
with some unimportant. matter af- That conflict first broke into the accept the co-chairmanship on the 
fecting a staff member's pension|open when both appeared before basis of ‘virtual dictation of the 


before the entire committee last!a New York audience, Meany call-| committee’s affairs by Meany and |- 


summer, left otofsky “flabber- ing for a struggle against Premier Lovestone. Reuther in effect 
gasted” according to an account Nehru and India as “allies of Com-' would serve as a rubber stamp for 
in the New York Times by its|munism,” while Reuther called for their policy for those sections of 
Washington labor reporter, Joseph |a policy of greater economic aid|the AFL - CIO that really show 
Loftus. Some weeks later Potofsky for countries like India and had most opposition to that policy. The 
resigned the co-chairmanship, giv-'high praise for Nehru, During the: (Continued on Page 13) 
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Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan Enter 
— West s Two-Thirds Majority Goes 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.— As Morocco and Sudan. At the pre-|. The majority of mankind lives 
the 11th regular General Assembly |vious General Assembly .16 new/in Asia, Africa, the Pacific and 
got under way last Monday there|members had been admitted in a Latin America. The majority of 
was concern about the continuing|package deal long urged by the mankind is colored. More than half 
Middle East and Hungarian crisis.' Soviet Union as well as many of|the population of the globe was 

hese issues were voted priority the neutral nations. ‘represented at the Asian-African 
over the more than 70 regular| But the significance of the new conference in Bandung. Now this 
items on the agenda. admission was not only thatthe majority of mankind begins to have 


Dut. the newly elected president, UN was approaching the goal-of a}a more decisive say in the world 


BANKERS: The commercial banks and the savings banks are 


still in each other's hair. Savings banks want wider branch banking 


vileges. Commercial banks are 
lichalis, president of the Saving 


— up a howl. Clarence G. 
ank Association of the State of 


New York, and chairman of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New 


York City, 


mercial bankers. 


t it on a high moral plane at the SBA convention in 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. It is a question, said Michalis, 
“whether savings banks are to be prevented from serving the public 
effectively because of the brazen self-interest of handful of com- 


* 


AGRICULTURE 


SUPPORTS: The volume of government-held farm commodities 
on Sept. 30 was up one half billion dollars from the same date in 
1955. The Agriculture Department said the Sept 
was $7,898,112.000 and the sock 30, 1955 figure, $7,336,491,000. 


. 30, 1956 figure 


SMALL BUSINESS 


BORROWING: Small businessmen are getting the runaround 


from the banks where they ordinarily borrow. That is the conclusion 


is the market is “tight.” 


of a survey. made by Standard Factors, Inc., a company engaged in 
financing sales of manufacturers, jobbers, and merchants. The reason — 


This is the way it works according to SF: The big industrial 
firms customarily float bonds for long-term plant and 
development. But, with high bond interest rates the rule, they find 
they can borrow cheaper from the banks on a short term basis. They 
borrow from the banks and keep renewing the loans until—they 
hope—bond interest rates come-down, when they will transform the 
short term bank loans into long term bonds. Result is the: small in- 
dustrialist is crowded out by them at the bank . | 

This situation will undoubtedly 
committee with the excuse for another 


uipment 


sir some congressional 
earing to “save” the small 


businessman. Next to the farmers, the small businessman gets more 
such “help” in Washington than anyone else, 
: * 


WORLDWIDE: The economic boom is 
higher and higher in the whote capitalist world. Levels of lendi 


rates by foreign central banks 


INTEREST RATES 


hing interest rates 


g 
(similar to our Federal Reserv 


Prixce Wan Waithayakon of Thai-'universal. organization. That won't’ organization. 
land, reflected a new confidence be the case of course until China 
that is rising in the world organiza- with its 600 million people—one,ism—or better still what is left of 
tion. In a short talk made on his fourth of humanity—is admitted. | 


election Prince Wan declared that 


But when the three new African 


The decline and fall of colonial- 


colonialism in the world today—' 
finds a strong place in the regular 


system) are in many cases equal or above their highest since Worid’ 
War II or even the early 1930's, when the crisis drove interest 
rates into the wild blue yonder. These foreign central banks have 
made 33 boosts in rates during the past 15 months accerding to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. These have been paralleled 


in the’ Middle East crisis the UN'states were admitted the Western agneda of this 11th General Assem- 


has shown itself “an effective and powers lost their two-thirds major-:bly. There is the item of Algeria, 


efficient instrument .of peace.” ity they've had since the world introduced by the Asian and Afri-' Assembly express gratification that 
| y exp 


Regarding Hungary secretary-|orgnaization was born in San ‘can nations. There is the item of 


— Dag Hammarskjold was Francisco more than 11 years ago.'Cyprus, with over 80 percent of| 
artened by the initiative of the A two-thirds vote is required for the Cypriots people demanding self 
new government of Hungary to,the more basic decisions’ of the|determination and freedom from 
the United Nations to send repre-'General Assembly. The fact that British colonial rule. There is the 


sentatives who will arrange for Asian-African states, together with,item introduced by Indonesia | 

the shipment of relief supplies to the ten socialist countries, have}under which it seeks to regain its! 

the Hungarian people. more than a third of the member- West New Guinea territories still 
ONE OF | THE most dramatic ship, deprives the West of the occupied by the Dutch colonialists. 

chapters in the history of the Unit-'automatic voting advantage _ it * 

ed Nations was written with very held so long. 

little fanfare on the Monday that) * 

the General Assembly convened.| PRINCE WAN, who represents 

It happened when three new states a state that is very close to the 

—Arab lands of Afri 


PROMINENT on the agenda is 
a matter with which the UN has 
been confronted since its origin: 
disarmament, reduction of armed 


comes 


in the U. S. by six rises in the FR rate in the last 18 months. 


the issue of H-bomb tests was rais- 
ed so clearly by Adlai Stevenson 
and became a major issue in the 
elections. It is an open secret that 
within the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion itself proposals had been made, 

edly by Harold Stassen and 


others, for curbing H-bomb tests. 


This has won such wide and di- 
verse backing — from the Soviet 
Union to Pope Pius Xii—that it is 
believed a majority of UN delegates 
will support it the question 
ore the Assembly. Stop- 


yiewed, 


the delega 


‘the ulitmate banning of the Hell 


bombs. : 

This Assembly is expected to 
meet for about four months. It 
opens at a time of critical issues 
in world affairs. Bu tits delegates 
reflect the views expressed by 
Prince Wan that effective and effi- 
cient measures will be taken for 
peaee. They recoil when they read 
items like General Alfred Gruen- 
ther’s statement on his retirement 
from NATO command, about the 
massive retaliation. This reminds 
tes of the bankrupt 
_ of, strength” policies. 


ry; th ~ t 13. ae . 
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Memo to Mayor Wagner 
|Copy to Superintendent Jansen 


There Are More Segregated Schools 
In New York Than in Louisville 


By ABNER W. BERRY fice. On that day he and other of-/ THESE FINDINGS and others | schools, “their rate of learning de- 
BEHIND the angry demands for'| ficials of New York knew just how|by the PEA came only after Dr. | clines the longer they stay.” 

the resignation of Superintendent) segregated were the city’s schools,/ Kenneth Clark, a teacher in New| THESE ARE THE ugly facts 

William Jansen is the ugly fact/from a study made by the Public|/ York City College, charged the’ that Negro parents have had to 

that there ae ne segregated Education Association and the New| Board of Education with practic-| live with. And when Superintend- 

schools in New York City today| York University Research Center ing racism. The PEA report, while| ent Jansen, more than two years 

than there are in Louisville, Ky.|for Human Relations. © denying Dr. Clark’s charges, in| after the Supreme Court, and one 2 

Indeed, if the figures given by the Among the findings were the} fact, confirmed them. year after a group chosen by him: promised in N ber 

Rey. Milton A. Galamison, chair-| ¢.jowing highlights: i al at ae in November, 1955, that 
man of the Brooklyn NAACP edu- o noe ig ghts: The existence of segregated bed agp prereens _ se ools, ' Jansen would present a desegrega- 
Oe orscienedioing aii oeiaerta oan ik gaa . The principle of proxim-| schools in New York, Dr. Clark ; no pian for integrating Brook- ‘tion plan by Jan. 1, 1956. But at 
area of Brooklyn has 17 segregated ity to the school in school district- charged, made it possible for. the best a ag the stored up anger|the time this is written no such 
schools. This is exactly one more|“S has resulted in a situation) Board of Education to sponsor and i ae __ {Plan had been made public. 
than the figure reported in Louis- where in only 30 percent of the condone the taking of mass intelli- Pe PEA ew sout em cities, : Jansen last weekend promised 
ville by that city’s school authori- schools do appreciable numbers of | gence tests and establishing fixed e report 1S correct f with the Brooklyn NAACP that he will 
tes. | Negro and Puerto Rican children “mental levels” for entire classes.| 28 Many segregated schools as|announce a policy on integration 

The protest storm, involving contact continental white chil-| These practices have had the effect there are in New York City. Look ‘soon. He has been misunderstood, 

Brooklyn Negro asa aid oho ren,” ‘of victimizing Negro and Puerto} #g8ain at the figures: 44 Negro. he pleaded. But the fact there are 
NAACP ag: tai ta Rasid- of Ka ® There were 44 elementary) Rican children by robbing them of and Puerto Rican schools in which; more than 150 segregated schools 
Sahin ie oe a Megs nr aca and Junior High schools with neg-| their basic educational rights. |the level of achievement is below’ in New York City is not misunder- 
by Jensen that it would be “very ligible white attendance—or none; By assuming a lower “mental | that of the segregated school in ' stood. And if two years time was 
difficult” o¢ “impossible” to inte- —and 112 schools which had no / level” for Negro and Puerto Riean| Southern cities. And the 112 enough for Louisville, Ky., to in- 
| Negro or Puerto Rican children. white schools, with no Negroes in| tegrate 54 of its 69 segregated el- 


at children, Dr. Clark charged, the: 
nol iar Hane exon The so-called Negro and Puer- | segregated schools treated them 


| ; attendance where achieveme is. . yeaa ’ 
here would be violence, some as ement is ementary and junior high schools, 


Board members thought, if white 
children were for to attend 
J.H.S. 258. 

J-H.S. 258 is a new school, lo- 
cated at 121 Macon St., built since 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s historic 
ruling against public school segre- 
gation. If Jansen cannot integrate 
a new school, the parents accuse, 
then he doesn’t honor the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

But the anger is more deeply 
rooted than the immediate prob- 
lem of J.H.S. 258. 

Let us go back to Nov. 7, 1955, 
a little more than a year ago, to 
highlight the refusal of Jansen to 
fulfill the responsibilities of his of- 


to Rican elementary schools invar- 
iably had less space per pupil, lack- 
ed facilities such as auditoriums, 
assembly rooms, shower rooms and 


‘science rooms. 


e ‘Negro and Puerto Rican 
schools were from 10 o 20 years 
older than others and had a higher 
teacher turnover with a dispropor- 


probationary teachers. 

® Test scores for pupils in Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican schools were 
2.5 for the third grade, 4.7 for 
sixth grade and 6.0 for the eighth, 
whereas for the same grades for 
other schools the scores were 3.7 


and 8.4. 


‘if they were permanently t 
grades below the norm. 


| 
| This has resulted in a constant 


other city officials. Mayor W 


lowerin 
ment of Negro children in New 
York during the past 20 years, Dr. 
‘Clark said. Formerly Negro chil- 
‘dren in New York, he said, showed 
‘a marked improvement in_ test 


tionate number of substitute and/|scores the longer they stayed in. 


|New York schools. But now (1955) 
‘Southern and Carribbean Negroes 
'show a marked “superior academic 
‘achievement to the native - born 
(New York) Negro child,” accord- 
‘ing to Dr. Clark’s study. And in- 
rr of these newcomers improv- 


wo | above the norm. 


Not only does Superintendent 
Jansen know about this, but sc! 


ing after entering New York | 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE 


The Economic Effects of Suez Crisis 


_ By Labor Research Association 
AT THIS WRITING, there is 
a cease-fire in Egvpt. If the war- 
fare resumes and spreads, the 
consequences will be enormous 
indeed. Assume, however, that 
there will: be a settlement of 
sorts. Even so, the effects on our 
economy will be felt for some 
time to come. 


Before the mvasion of Egypt, 
the boom was moving into a new 
high stage. The general impact 
of recent events is to put more 

steam behind: the developing 
“superboom.” | 

A highening of international 
tension spurs purchases of com- 
modities of all kinds. The likeli- 

hood of an improved automobile 
~model-year has become a cer- 
tainty. Companies which were 
hesitating on expansion plans 
because of “tight money” are 
more likely to go ahead. Inven- 
tory policy is shifting to more 
forward. buying. 

These are the general effects. 
Specific consequences include: 

1. An acceleration in Goy- 
ernment spending. 

Already Federal spending has 
turned upwards this year. The 
me budget estimates for the 

t fiscal year (which start- 

ed last July 1), were up $3.2 
billion above the President’s 
original estimates made in Jan- 

- Included therein is a 


be 


fis aps, Sy . > 


mands of the military can com- 
pletely collapse. 

Somewhat less certain is a 
sharp step-up in foreign aid 
spending. Its exact character will 
depend partly on adjustments in 
U. S. political relations growing 
out of the Suez crisis. Assumin 
even a partial patching up o 
the disturbed NATO, the Ad- 
ministration will wish to advance 
large sums to Britain and France 
to restore their finances shatter- 
ed by the Egyptian campaign, 
and to aid them accelerate arms 
outlays. 

If the common imperialist ob- 
jective of overthrowing Nasser 
and installing a pliable regime 
in Egypt is realized, one may 
expect the U. S. Psp spre to 
throw in hundreds of millions 
in the attempt to bolster it. 
Even if Nasser survives, token 
relief aid to Egypt may be ex- 
pected, as well as contributions 
towards restoring the operation 
of the Suez Canal. . 

Elements of uncertainty here 
include, besides those of an in- 
ternational political character, 
the often unpredictable shifts in 
the domestic political alignment 
on foreign aid. 

2. Foreign trade boom. 

This has been .a-fecord year 
for exports, based largely in ship- 
ment of coal, steel, and other 
items to fuel the West Europe- 
an boom, and on record foreign 
investments. (See our November 
Economic Notes) Increased mil- 
itarization in England, France, 
and Germany are at least as 
likely as in the United States, 
giving new impetus to the West 

uropean boom, and raising still 

higher American export markets. 

3. Of and 

An. earlier co discussed 
of solving its problems as a re- 


pe, oS hy Be pee te Bee 


md commodity 


initial expectations. Western 
Europe gets 90 petcent of its oil 
from the Middle East, mainly 
from Kuwait, Iran, and Iraq. 
Shipments from the: first two 
countries normally go through 
Suez. Limited tanker availability 
will mean that perhaps _ two- 
thirds the normal amount can 
be brought around the Cape 
of Good Hope. The blowing up 
of pumping stations on the pipe- 
line from Iraq, an action taken 
in support of Egypt, will elimi- 
nate that supply for perhaps six 
months. 

British: and French interests 
have been buying U. S. and 
Venezuelan oil almost from the 
start of the invasion. Some com- 
panies are pressing for an: in- 
crease in Texas allowable pro- 
duction of as much as 25 per- 
cent. The price of crude oil is 
secure for some time to come, 
and might even be increased. 
Under these conditions there is 
bound to be more intensive 
Western Hemisphere drilling 
activity, with all of its stimulus 
to the steel and machinery in- 
dustry. | 

Tanker charter rates have 
jumped to an all-time high. 
Grandiose plans for accelerated 
tanker construction—already high 
on a world scale—are being dis- 
tussed. Because of capacity 
operations at foreign shipyards, 
some. of this will spill over into 
the higher-cost American yards, 
besides the added demand for 
‘American steel in foreign yards. 

4. Effects on the People. 
This stage of the boom is apt 
to be ‘less favorable to the. peo- 
le than the fae ts re 
our-year stability in prices end- 
ed with this year’s rise in living 
costs. There 
that costs 


caused, a fresh upturn in. primary 
prices. 
a et SISK 2986S. PT 


is grave danger now | 
ne gi up faster, 
since already. the Suez crisis has 


At the same. [ cxcet Canada 


how much longer must New York 
ers wait until Jansen and other city 
officials bring the city’s remaining 
separate schools into compliance 


agner with the Supreme Court decisions? 


— 


NOT SUEZ BUT Ol 
IS CRUGIAL ISUE 


West’s Shaky Grip on Fields 
of Middle East Is Vital to 
Europe, and Hence U. S. 


stake in the Suez 


mportan! 


of the Middle Eas 
as that inland “Wat 


nail Consequence as Ccom-= 
with the petroleum deposi 
ade ne desert sand: 


ast oil r 
| Dy the: ire 


na 


donated 4 “y)° 
urces are hei 
> e noic 


time, most basic-industry workers 
are held down for 1957 to the 
wage increases specified in long- 
term contracts concluded durin 
the, past two years, es 
some have partial cost-of-living 
(escalator) adjustments. 

The prospective rise in gov- 
vernment a plus the re- 
turn of the Republicans to 
power, dims hopes for any cut 
in taxes favorable to the popula- 
tion. (See our latest booklet, The- 
Burden of Texas.) Reactionaries 
will take advantage of world 
tensions to excuse blocking social 
legislation, “ - 

The above analysis is based on 
the likelihood that there will be 


In that case there will be 


The alleged 
concern of the 
Western powers 
in the freedom 
of navigation 
through the Sucz 
Canal is put in 
its proper per- 
spective on the 
financial pages of 
the N. Y. Times. 

At stake is the 
right to exploit 
the oil-rich na- 
tions of the Mid- 
dle East. 

The so-called 
‘spokesmen _ for 
the West would 
have us believe 
that they are 
concerned about 
getting sufficient 
oil to maimtain 
industries and ve- 
hicles. They are 
not. 

The oil is avail- 
ane able — what they 
are really  con- 
cerned about is 
the right to turn 
the oil resources 
of underdevelop- 
ed countries into 
fantastic oil com- 


pany profits. 


_ 
— 


rm” 


no rapid, decisively constructive 
resolution of the crisis. This is 
not inevitable. The Swiss propos- 
al for a summit conference, Bul- 
ganin’s and Voroshilov’s exceed- 
ingly friendly overtures to Eisen- 
hower, and Nehru’s coming visit 
to Washington, point to an alter- 
native. If the American people 
take a hand in this direction, 
out of the Suez and Hungarian 
crises Can come an easing of in- . 
ternational tensions, and a gen- 
uine ing in disarmament. 
> ther e renew- 
ed chances for a léss hectic, but 
somewhat sounder and more 
‘enduring stage of prosperity in 
the U. S. A. | 
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YES, becaus 


By LEE COE 
IN THE Sept. 25 Peo- 
ple’s World, columnist Ab- 


ner Berry presented the 
thesis that big business would 
like to do away with segrega- 
tion and — against 
the Negro people. 

“The big. fellows feel they 
would be better off without jim- 
crow,” Berry said. He spoke of 
vecnastnen 6 industrialists that 
jimcrow is incompatible with 
their future welfare. 

His evidence consisted of a 
book and a pamphlet published 
by the Columbia University 
Press, publications sponsored by 
“giant concerns such as duPont, 
General Electric, - Continental 
Can, American Tel & Tel and 
Standard Oil.” ; 

These publications, he_ said, 
“deplore the waste of manpower 
resources occasioned by the in- 
ferior education of Southern Ne- 
groes and their poor prepara- 
tion in industry.” 

Berry cited no other evidence. 
I don’t think he could, for the 
truth is that practically all em- 
ployers, Dig or little, North or 
South, are discriminating against 
Negroes and will continue to do 
so as long as they can. 

Discrimination is immensely 

rofitable, and employers are in 
er to make profits. Dis- 
crimination cannot be limited or 
eliminated without reducing 
profits. 

HOW profitable is it? The Dis- 
patcher, newspaper published by 
the International Longshoremen's 
and Warehousemen’s Union, said 
in its issue of May 11, 1956: 

“The median wage for 1954 
(reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Census) amounted to $3,754 for 


white male: workers, $2,046 for 
white women. For non-white 
men, $2,131; for non-white wo- 
men, $914. 

“This differential, for that year 
alone, put 5% billion dollars of 
extra profits into the bosses’ poc- 
kets. This fact, and this alone, 
explains the furious fight the 
Dixiecrats are putting up to main- 
tain segregation in schools and 
on the buses.” 

But this is only the Negro- 
white differential. There is also 
the North-South wage differen- 
tial that robs Southern white 
workers once while it robs South- 
ern Negro workers twice. 

Let's take a look at it. The av- 
erage wage for men in manvu- 
“ facturing on the West Coast in 
April 1954 was $2.04 an hour, 
says the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Women workers on the West 
Coast averaged $1.46 an hour. 
In the Northeastern states, men 
averaged $1.83 and - women 
$1.31. ) : 

But in the South, men aver- 
aged only $1.45 an hour and 
women only $1.08.. 

A little arithmetic shows that 


ys 


employers made an, extra profit 
of about 10% billion dollars just 
from the North-South differen- 
tial. And this was only in manu- 


Is Big Business United 
e it pays... 


facturing; it does not include the 
extra profit of discrimination in 
agriculture. 

Thus, discrimination is produc- 


ing at least 16 billion dollars of 


extra profit each year for em-- 


loyers. 
ploy + 


TO WIPE out discrimination 
would mean, among other —_ 
elimination of wage differentials. 
That is, employers would have 
to pay Negro workers the same 
wages they pay white workers; 
they would have to pay Southern 


workers—both Negro and white 


—the same wages they pay North- 


ern workers. 


So it would cost employers at. 


least 16 billion dollars a year to 
get rid of discrimination. That 
is why the big corporations, in- 
stead of trying to get rid of it, 
are doing everything possible to 
continue it, and will go on doing 
everything possible to continue 
it. 
Berry said that “big indus- 


try, which has its eyes more and. 
more on Southern locations, does ° 


not wish to change its plans to 
relocate.” 

Quite true! And why does big 
industry move South? Not be- 
cause of the sunshine. Not to 
help the people of the South 
attain equality. Ah, no! Big in- 
dustry moves South to run away 
from Northern wage scales, to 
grab -the extra profits of dis- 
crimination. | 

In so doing, employers de- 
crease the number of workers 


getting Northern wages, and in- — 


crease the number getting South- 


on Maintaining Jimcrow? 


ern wages. Thus, the tenden 
is to expand discrimination, 
restrict it or end it. 

In print, employers ofter de- 
plore discrimination, just as the 
often deplore low wages. It 
good publicity. But in action, 

ey won't eliminate discrimina- 
tion without pressure any more 
than they will raise wages with- 
out pressure, 

There are, of course, man 
factors tending over a period ; 
time to restrict discrimination and. 
ultimately to end it. But these 
factors operate in conflict with 
the interests and desires of big 
business, not in harmony with 
them. | 

* 

DISCRIMINATION and segre- 
rer will indeed be wiped out. 

ut it will be because’ of the 
fight put up by people’s organi- 
zations such as the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the labor 
unions. 

There's nothing new in the 
theory that employers are about 
to reform. Back in 1944, a man 
named: Browder predicted that 
in the postwar period employers 
would | willingly raise wages, 
would help colonial countries to 
raise their standard of living, and 
would stop trying to start wars. 

It didn't turn out that way, 
Employers kept right on acting 
like employers. And they'll con- 
tinue to do so. 


ee ee 
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NO, there is a change... 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


IF MY column of Sept. 
25 had stated flatly that 
“the big fellows feel they 
would be better off without 


jimcrow’ and that there is 
a recognition by “industrialists 
that jimcrow is incompatible with 
their future welfare,” then there 
might be grounds for the qualms 
of Lee Coe. For such a thesis 
would make the coming of full 
integration automatic, to be rea- 
lized whenever big business got 
around to it. 

But the two phrases quoted 

by Coe are incomplete and out 
of context. They read as follows 
in full: 
“The big fellows feel they 
would be better off without jim- 
crow, but they're really not do- 
ing too badly just now.” 

So despite the recognition by 
industrialists that jimcrow is in- 
compatible with their future 
welfare, legalized racism will end 
only as a result of a fight by 
the people.” 

My September column, as Coe 
indicates, was based on two stud- 
ies, sponsored by a line-up of 
blue ribbon U.S. business giants. 
The findings in the two mono- 
—— were meant for the’ gui- 

ance of persons concerned 
with the personnel. problems of 
these big concerns. And the 
roposals represented their own 
ong-range program. They have 
many other avenues open to 
them for spreading self-serving 
platitudes. 

* 

A LOOK at a few excerpts 
from one of the studies, “A Pol- 
icy for Skilled Manpower,” re- 


-of 


veals the attitude of a section of 
big business on the future of 
ee schools and jimcrow 
obs: 

: l. There are “less than half 
a million technicians in the UV. §. 
workiing force of 64,000,000.” 
(p. 9) is shortage of skilled 
manpower “can retard economic 
progress, and there are limits to 
the extent to which additional 
machines can be used as substi- 
tutes for skilled workers and 
technicians. (p. 18) — 

2. “The nation’s constant goal” 
must be “concern for the educa- 
tion and training for all, in or- 
der to help them prepare for 
life and work... .” (p. 10) 


“New ways of making goods, 


new products, new skills and 
knowledge and new occupations 


will appear in the future... ._ 


Consequently, the more our skill- 

ed workers secure broad train- 

inig ... the stronger we will be.” 
(p. 17) 

3. Lack of skilled manpower 
is seen as one of the problems 
encountered in speeding the “in- 
dustrialization of the South. . .” 

(p. 18) 

“To restrict opportunities for 
education and training on the 
basis of an individual's race, re- 
ligion, ethnic origin, or sex vio- 
lates American ideals. It also 
wastes the potential abilities of 
a significant portion of our total 
population, and thereby prevents 
the full development and effec- 
tive utilization of the nation’s 
manpower resources. 

“The greater the demand on 
the nation’s available manpower 
resources, the more willing we 
have been to modify and even 
abandon traditional practices 
which place certain minority 
po, particularly Negroes and 

panish-speaking Americans, in 


the position of second-class eiti- 


zens.... (pp. 27-28). 
* 


THE BURDEN of these ex- 
cerpts is 

rt plea for change. For the 
traditional practices” of racism 
were first introduced in indus- 
try by the big monopolies. *t is 
not on moral. grounds that the 
capitalists attack these “tradi- 
tional agg but on grounds 
si and cents. They must 

ve a long-range perspective, 
looking toward the time when— 


rt confession and . 


ing automatic machines as scien- 
tists and engineers are currently 
developing.’ 

Theirs is a contradictory posi- 
tion. Many of the big industires 
presently are doing very well 
with the jimcrow system and its 
super-exploitation of minorities, 
especially Negroes. But this 
present is in contradiction with 
the future technological ad- 
vance. An advanced machine is 
worthless without advanced 
workers to tend it. 


The long-range needs of an 
industrial economy, becoming in- 


creasingly more complex. and . 


technical, xc beginning to clash” 


with the sergi-feudal social prac- 
tices of the Deep South. 

I agree with Coe that the res- 
olution of this conflict will not— 
and. cannot—come about as a 
result of action by “intelligent 
capitalists.” For it was, and is, 
the militant activity of the Ne- 
gro people and the organized 
labor movement which has 


brought the issue forcefully to 


the attention of the industrialists. 
and the’ government. But the 
facts reveal that a large section 
of U. S. industry recognizes, at 
least, that its future welfare 
does not run counter to the anti- 
segregation camapign. 
* 


WE. SHOULD remember 
that the U. S. Supreme Court 
is neither and organ of oer 
opinion nor a spokesman for 


U. S. labor. Yet it was that court 
which issued the decrees making 


desegregation the national policy 
of government. This goes quite 
a bit further than to “deplore” 
jimcrow, which Coe implies is 
the limit of capitalist anti-jim- 
crow action. 

As the struggle against jim- 
crow proceeds,. sharp distinc- 
tions in the ranks of big business 
are revealed on the issue of. de- 
segregation. When the fight 


against bus. and train negronation- 
-won the decision of 


Inter- 


state Commerce Commision, 


‘every big bus company was in 


a hurry to comply. 


: — ial 
8 ¢ PS 


operators, saw 


want bi 


segregation UNPROFITABLE. 
In other words, there have 
been advances in the struggle 
that must be taken into account 
when the bald assertion is made 
that’ “discrimination is immensely 
— and employers are in 
usiness to make profits.” 


* 
I BELIEVE, also, that it is a 
mistake to conclude that the 
difference between white and 


- Negro wages represents capital- 


ist super-profit. Undoubtedly 


some of it does. But much of 
the work done by poorly-paid 
Negro workers is. wasteful for 
worker and capitalist, alike, as 
for example is the antiquated 
methods used: by some southern 
saw mills and the manual em- 
ployment of Negro farm laborers, 
Big business foresees the appli- 
cation of capital and advanced 
techniques to these and other 
operations to effect a MUCH 
HIGHER RATE OF PROFIT. 
But, as the two studies I have 
cited made clear, this future 
development in the interest of 
some big industries cannot come 
about without converting the 
future Negro and white workers 
from semi-literate peons into edu- 
cated, skilled operators. 

I want to agree with Coe that 
the big capitalists are deriving 
profits from discrimination, As 
I wrote in my September col- 
umn: “, , . they're really not 


doing teo badly just now.” But 


they want to do better, and 
could and would do better if 
they could have a free labor 
market peopled with Negro and 
white workers whose skills have 
been prepared in _ integrated 
schools, : : 

It may be alright for textile 
ill owners and 
some other industries to exploit 
the jimcrow labor market, but 
the bigger firms who are now 
roaming the world for markets 
fish to fry. They 
look to g 50 percent of the 
world market they now control; 


they waant to o~— 


ness relations wit 


* . 
COE writes that the only rea- 


-son for big business moves south 
‘is “to run away from 


pi a yr to grab Pere 


y this is true for most of the 
(Continued on Page 14) : 
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- THOUGHT-CONTROL IN TEXAS | 


f 


Move to Outlaw NAACP: 


Negroes to Appeal Decision 


Union, the Silk Weavers General 


each of the unions. Li Shengya, as- : 


TYLER, Tex.— Before a packed courtroom, 95 percent of the spectators colored, 
with Texas Rangers ringing the crowd, Judge Otis T. Dunaghan granted a temporary in- 
junction on the behest of Attorney General John Ben Shepperd denying the NAACP the 


right to operate in Texas. 


Defense counsel announced an 
appen! would be taken to the court 
of civil appeals at Texarkana, Tex. 


The injunction will remain in ef-|- 


fect ending appeal. 

The climax of the four-week 
long proceeding to bar the NAACP 
from Texas took place as tele- 
vision cameras recorded the deci- 
sion and photographers’ flash 
bulbs exploded. 


Judge Dunagan’s ruling found 
that the NAACP was a “foreign 
corporation, that local Branch 102. 
of Tyler was its “alter ego,” under 
NAACP’s “domination,” and _ that 
the NAACP through its subsidiary | 
organizations “is in truth and in| 
fact a profit making organization.” 

While one of the bases ofthe 
temporary injunction was the; 
court's finding that the NAACP 
operated without a state charter, 
the injunction restrained the or- 
ganization from applying for such 
a charter or for a “permit to do 
business.” 


Curiously, the judge prefaced 
his opinion with remarks denying 
the trial involved integration or 
racial problems. Yet Attorney Gen- 
eral Shepperd in closing argu- 


THURGOOD MARSHALL 
“peddled false hopes,” said. “They 


have said pay us and we will knoc 
down segregation in the schools, in 
public pools, in recreation, hous- 
ing, etc.” 


bring pressure on the Negroes of 
Texas. 

Defense Attorney W. J. Dur- 
ham in closing argument chal- 
lenged the attorney general's office 
to offer any other case in Texas 
judicial history where “the power 
to go into the private property of 
unincorporated associations 
upheld.” 

“They flew the airplanes of ‘the 
state of Texas,” he said, “with 
armed guards, and radioed from 
the air to the ground, instructions 
for seizures.” 


WITH TEARS in his eyes and 
his voice ringing with accusation, 
he challenged the attorney general 
“to say whether or not he would 
take a hand to help in the peaceful 
settlement of an incident in which 
a 17-year-old girl was confronted 
and threatened by a mob” in de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. | 


was |- 


strenuous defense objections, the 


“The attorney general did not|courtroom had been crowded to 


utter one word of objection wae 


this child, seeking the education to 


His first assistant, Davis Grant, 


defended the use of the Texas 
Rangers in seizing NAACP office! Junior College,” he said. 
records and correspondence, and | 


blandly denied the court action | state 


which she is entitled, was met by 
an angry mob at Texarkana (Tex.) 


For 17 days during which the 
had presented its 496 exhibits 


was motivated by’\any desire to'in evidence, all admitted - over! 


capacity. 

Thurgood Marshall, chief legal 
counsel of the NAACP, appearing 
with the two Texas defense law- 
yers, pointed out that if selling 
NAACP seals or pins was a profit- 
making device as the prosecution 
contended, “then the tuberculosis 


ments claimed that NAACP has! 


Hong Kong Unions Assail Chiang Violence 


PEKING, China (By. Mail). 
—Four Hong Kong trade 
unions have ‘issued a joint re-| 
port accusing Kuomintang es- 
pionage agents of organizing 
recent riots in that British colony, 
which took a toll of 47 killed and 
398 injured. Their report, given at 
a joint press conference Oct. 20 
at the Hong Kong Amalgamated 
Labor Unions’ auditorium, was 
Mego in the Hong Kong “Wen-} 

ui Pao. — 

The.four unions are the Spinners, 
Weavers and Dyers General Union, 
the Enamelware Workers General 


Union, and the Rubber Workers: 
General Union. : 

Chairman Huang Yenfong of the 
Spinners, Weavers and Dyers gave 
the main report on the attacks on 


sistant manager of the Hong Kon 
Federation of Labor Unions, and 


about seven o'clock a large band of! 


several workers, who had been 
beaten by Chiang Kai-shek agents, 
aded details of the story. 


The riots were instigated in con- 
nection with the 45th anniversary 
of the founding of the Chinese Re- 
public by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai sent a sharp 
protest to the British government, 
blaming the violence on Chiang 
Kai-shek agents “sponsored by the 


colonial authorities. 
* 


THE JOINT report of the four 
unions follows in part: 

On the afternoon of October 11, 
at about three o'clock there already 
appeared in the Chuanwan city 
district groups of three to five 
rioters. At six o'clock, the residents 
were surprised by large numbers 
of rioters descending upon Chuan- 
wan from Furhung Hill, and the 
atmosphere became very tense.: At 
rioters carrying KMT (Kuoming- 

. 
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.|in. the clinic resolutely fought back 


; through the holes in the roof with 


tang) flags and various kinds of 
weapons arrived at the Union Fed- 
eration Chuanwan Medical Clinic 
at Lower Mumien Village. 

The leader .said: “This house, 
here_”, and large rocks were 
thrown into the clinic from both 
sides, They tried to climb into the 
upper story with ladders, 
burned down the bamboo shelter 


in front of the clinic. The workers 


and blocked the rioters, at the 
same time putting out the fire. The 
clinic attendants promptly tele- 
phoned the fire department and 
the police station for Help, but 
without results. 


After more than two hours of 
resistance, many of the workers 
were already wounded, but they 
continued resolute resistance. How- 
ever, the rioters managed to climb 
onto the roof, pry off the tiles and 
throw large rocks down. By now 
the situation was already beyond 
help. 


The climbed down 


rioters 


= | 


| 


= among the clinic personnel were 
* stripped of their clothing by the 
_| rioters and insulted, then forced’ 
me :, onto the street and again beaten 
2 2 until they fell sd gg ground, . : 


q 


“ 


, 


*| 


'’. 


4 


tknifed and ‘slugged with iron in-} the 1 
‘were’ stripped of|were beaten back 


Sascioer cad aches belongings. 


one rioter felt their pulses. If he 


: ‘ladders and broke into the clinic, 
- where they brutally beat the work- 


=| the clinic attendants. Two women 


‘stroyed the clinic, their violence: 
“grew and they turned: to attack 
jthe Chuanwan office of the Spin- 
;;mers, Weavers and Dyers and the 
‘Chuanwan reading station of the) 


ice office...Under the threat of the 
rioters, the workers here ran out 
| onto. the ‘streef, -and the majority 
\of them were dragged.in front of 
\ the -Red - Lotus ‘Bread Shop. by 


ers left to guard the clinic and 


AFTER THE RIOTERS had de- 


Workers Library. Besides _throw- 
ing rocks, they burned a thick 
smoke in the upper. story, and 
and called out that ‘they were go- 
ing to’ burn the building. Before 
long the rioters broke into the serv- 


Chuanwan Bridge and: beaten, 


struments. hey 
their - cloth ‘anid seatohed for 


fal Gn the street, 


‘lighted 
amd ers’ bodies. 


felt-a pulse-beat, he called the 


| ssenciation, the heart fund and the 
'Girl- Scouts are in trouble.” 


“It is all right, your honor,” | 
Marshall told the court “to s2y 
that every man has his day in 
court, but it takes money to get 
your day in court. 


“And if selling seals or paying 
dues helps these poor people to get 
their day in court, it is not only 
helping the colored race, but it is 
aiding our government to make 
the spirit and principle of justice 
and democracy a living thing in 
our nation.” ~~ : 

Marshall ridiculed the virtuous 


rioters to beat them again. When 
some of the workers gasped with 


with heavy rocks until] they were 
dead. Later the rioters threw 
firecrackers onto the work- 


: * 

AT APPROXIMATELY the same 
time a large gang of rioters wear- 
a white had” a. bor tied on their 
ing white shirts, black. shorts and 
wrists, led by agents carrying KMT 
flags, attacked the Silk Spinners 
Union, on Chingshan Road in the) 
Chuanwan city district. At 7 
o'clock they began. to throw rocks 
and a whistle directed a concerted 
rush. The workers in the union 
office resisted and did not allow the 


rioters to breakin. 


The rioters were unable to at- 
tack from below, and attempted to 
attack the union from a platform 
several rooms distant from 
union, but there was a high barbed 
wire fence with thick wire separat- 


fireballs into the office, sawed the 
wire fence in two and broke in. 


pain, the rioters said: “Hah - he’s 
still laughing!” and crushed them 


ing them. The workers continued | 
‘to resist, so the rioters finally threw 


assertions of Assistant Attorney 
General Grant regarding the: Ku 
Klux Klan. The prosecution had 
sought to equate the forcible seiz- 
ure of property of the ‘unincor- 
porated NAACP branches and 
regional organization in Texas with 
methods employed against the 
KKK in the. ‘twenties.’ ; 
_ “Mr. Grant must know,” said 
Marshall, “the KKK was found 
guilty of taking ordinary bed sheets 
and selling them for $10 and put- 
ting the money in their own 
pockets.” 
Marshall also pondered aloud 
over the state’s claim that the in- 
junction suit had nothing to do 
with tke race issue, particularly 
against the attorney general's dec- 
laration that, “Colored people and 
others in Texas have been getting 
along for 100 years... .” Marshall 
asked in some astonishment if this 


the! meant there had been no friction 


between the races since 1856. 

IN HIS OPINION Judge Duna- 
gan contradicted his own denial 
segregation was involved when he 


found that the defendants: “re- 


workers upstairs and beat them 
with iron bars. Then they pushed 
the workers into the bonfire. __ 
Liang Hungkweng was burned 
alive on the spot. At the same time 


equipment of the union office, 
burned it and stuck on the gate 
of the office their sign—the KMT 
flag! ety 
* a 

KMT agents dashed over to the 
Chuanwan ‘Local. of the Enamel- 
ware Union, and yelled: “Hey, 
hang up the white sun and blue 
sky flag (KMT flag)! If you dont 


down the place.” | art. 

At seven forty-five a large gang 
of rioters led by these‘KMT agents 
surrounded. the Local. They first 
attacked the untion’ office’s rear, but 
k by the workers. 
Then turned=to usitig rocks, 
but “not forcé the workers to 


another gang of rioters removed, 


AT 7:30 another gang of four}, 


hang it up, we'll beat you and burit 


They threw things onto the street} cruited students and parents of 
and burned them and took the, 


students to take steps that other- 
wise they would not have taken” 
which according to the judge re- 
sulted in “racial hatred” which in- 
flamed communities. 

After .the decision, the Texas 
Observer, independent liberal 
weekly published in Austin, quoted 
the judge as replying, when ask- 
ed by a reporter if he and Attor- 
ney General Shepperd' were 
friends: 

“TI guess you'd say we're friends. 
John. Ben. was born and reared in 
Gladewater. I was born and reared 
between .Gladewater and Big 
Sandy, five miles west df Clade- 
water.. I've known John Ben since 
he was a boy... .. We're _not any 
{kin, though! Some people have 
seid we're related, and that's not 


The judge, an Eisenhower sup- 
| porter in 1952, told reporters they 
should understand “This case isnt 
‘a ease against the n------race. It 
don’t keep ‘em. from filing a law 


_ 


m4 


(Continued on Page 10) 


give in. Finally at 10 o'clock the 
a nb ities into the union, and} 


suit as individuals... . I've got a 
-«= friends... . I've been | 
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TV VIEWS 


‘Silent | 


By BEN LEVINE 


I DON'T suppose any sug- 
gestion of mine ever reache 
the upper circles of the tele- 
vision world, and so it must 
be pure coincidence that my 


plea for silent : 
movies at mid- 

night was follow- BF. 33 

ed by the launch-3 = 

ing of The Old,} ae 

Old Show for in- a 
semniacs strand-Be >» 

ed in the living 

room. 

Now at 12:30 333a% 
on Channel 4, the gaa 
ghosts of my™'™ 
childhood slip into the screen to 
the tinkle of a piano and a running 
comment by Al Collins, and I re- 
member the old, fathiliar faces in 
the days when it was as hard for 
me to get a nickel to see Pearl 
White in the Perils of Pauline as it 
is at present to appropriate $1 or 
more from funds earmarked for the 
A&P to see Judy Holliday in “The 
Solid Gold Cadillac.” 

I had hoped, when I read the 
announcement heralding The Old, 
Old Show that I would be able at 
least to see some of the old film 


classics that youth and poverty of 


about 40 years ago had barred to 
me. But this, apparently, is not to 
be, since Channel 4 has begun by 
scraping the bottom of the barrel, 
and has so far been offering only 
rags and remnants from the ancient 
_ wardrobes. 

The jerks and spasms of the 
Mack Sennett comedies left me 


.% one” 7 ° 
ee x A,” PO —_ 


VALENTINO 
ered with the debris from a Ben 
Turpin strip. (Rudolph was the E]- 
vis to the swooning young ladies 
of his days, but if my memory is 
acurate, the swooning in those days 
was as silent as the films). . 


The’ Old, Old Show will have 
to come up with something better, 
in digging among the ruins of film. 
than the barren rocks it has so far 
discovered. | 

* 

YET I am convinced that there 
is gold in these ancient hills. Actors 
deprived of speech had to tell their 
story through pantomine, and while 
many of them looked like drowning 


men clutching at straws, there were 
artists, like Charlie Chaplin and 
Buster Keaton, who showed that a 
gesture was worth a thousand jests. 
some night I hope to be per- 
mitted to see again such classics 
as “The General,” in which Buster 
Keaton, as an escaped Yankee sol- 
dier wanders through the South in 
hilarious Civil War scenes. And, of 
course, there are always the early 
Chaplin “a reer : 

The billboards of my youth were 
plastered with gaudy advertise- 
ments of spectaculars like “Ben 
Hur,” and it would be interesting 
to see how they compare with the 


fight 
times are actions without words. 

Jackie Gleason did it with_ his 
recent sketch of a man preparing 
a birthday party. The only noise 
was the family’s laughter and some 
sad music as Jackie stumbles 
through the kitchen paraphernalia 
in a slow. dance that found him at 
the end drowning his sorrow under 
the remorseless trickle of a leak 
in the pipe. 

Similar silent comedy was ach- 
ieved by Stanley (Buddy Hackett) 
on his 8:30 show Monday night 
on Channel 4, 

Stanley, a stout and genial young 
man, has been operating for a few 
months on this spot. He is a splen- 
did mimic who can liven up. the 
most lifeless lines. He has been 
floundering somewhat in the search 
for the proper medium for his 
comic talents, and at last accounts 
he has drifted into a “Joe and 
Mabel” routine, portraying a bache- 
lor of 28 torn in a grim tug of war 
between his mother and his sweet- 
heart. 

In this tussle for his global body, 
Stanley is jockeyed into renting his 
own room, and his 15-minute effort 
to clean up after supper was a per- 
fect translation, in the language 
of wordless comedy, of the eter- 
nal story of man in conflict with 
the elements. 

Pantomime of the silent films 
lightened the first half of Red Skel- 
ton’s “Big Slide” on TV, although 
that production, after rising. light 
as an angel cake, collapsed in 
the second half into a lump of 


mush. 
* 


THE ALCOA HOUR that same 
week featured the same plot in an- 
other comedy about a long en- 
gagement and a mother's interfer- 
ence. This was a TV adaptation of 
Paul Osborn’s 1939 Broadway play, 
“Morning's at Seven,” and we en- 
joyed David Wayne's performance 
as Homer, the bachelor of 38 who 
cant disentangle himself fromthe 
maternal apron strings. 

Love was not the only element 
of romance in this presentation. 
We basked in fond remembrances, 
for the middle-aged women that 
crowded the 21-inch screen includ- 
ed at least three actressés who 
brightened the past. Dorothy Stick- 
ney was Homers mother, and Doro- 
thy and Lillian Gish were among 
the female relatives who compli- 
cated -the action. 

The dialogue was skillfully wov- 
en out of speech of the average 
American small town, and jf. all 
sketches were written with the same 
skill we would not pine so longingly 
for the wordless arts. 

But in the present flood of hastily 
written and carelessly recited lines, 
a good pantomine artist is doubly 
welcome, be he Red Skelton, or 
Marceau, .the French artist who 
made another delightful appear- 
ance on the Ed Sullivan program. 
And we still hope that The Old, 
Old Show will some night deign 
to give us the old Buster Keaton. 

* 

THIS IS a good time, perhaps, 

in a discussion of pantomine and 


_ gesture, to unburden myself of my 


bewilderment and irritation at the 
stilted, pedantic, irrelevant gestures 
of singers on TV. 

Qpera singers have Jong heen 
the target of ridicule for their 
wooden Rug wg But at least the 
stance taken by an opera tenor has 
some connection, however remote, 
with the emotion of his aria. And 
it must be recognized that an opera 
singer has so difficult a task, es- 
‘papas in the high notes, to keep 

is voice on a steady keel that he 
has little room in his -conscious- 
ness for the rest of his body. 

But what excuse is there for the 
complicated motions that have 
grown up around our . popular 
“vocalizing.” The wrist wriggling 
and the waving of forearms Tees 


the elbows, and the stroking of hips, 
‘and the rest of the calisthenics have 


only a vague rhythm to connect 
them with the music, and have lost 


all connection with the emotion or 


ack London: Revol 


By ART SHIELDS 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC was rought that November. The port. 
And we were having a bull session in the focsle as_ the S. S. Finland plowed 


subject was Jack London, the favorite story teller of the men of th 


well. And Old Bill, the quart- 
ermaster, was bawling out:a 


youngster, who was belittling 
our hero. ... The kid was one of 
those shallow cynics, who spit on 
the beautiful and true and the 
heroes of mankind. “Jack wasnt a 
sailor,” the kid was saying. “He 
was just a bull . . . ing writer.” 
_ That was falsehood and stupidity 
too. And utter blashphemy to Bill. 
‘And he grabbed the kid’s arm and 
shook it. “Get a little yes before 
you talk about Jack London,” he 
said. “Jack IS a sailor, my boy. 
I've shipped on the West Coast 
with men he sailed with. He's one 
mS Bake 

“That he is,” chimed Mike, an- 
other A. B. 

We did not know Jack was dy- 
ing as we spoke. He died on 
his ranch in Glen Ellen, Calif., on 
Nov. 22, 1916. That's just 40 years 
ago next Thursday. 


We got the bad news after we 
were paid off on Manhattan's West 
Side. And it sure was a shock. Jack 
was. my favorite author. I had 
thrilled to his stories of man against 
nature in the North and worker 
against capitalist at home. And I 
owed much of my socialist phil- 
osophy to Jack. For I had gotten 
my first ideas of the class struggle 
from him before I opened “The 
Iron Heel,” and his other revolu- 
tionary books. : 

I got my class struggle ideas 
from Jack’s own mouth as he lec- 
tured in our school auditorium in 
York, Pa. And I remember that lec- 
ture more vividly than almost any 
talk I’ve heard since. 

f * 

I DID not: know then that Jack 
was a revolutionary socialist. Nor 
did I even know what socialism 
meant. Nor am I sure whether 
Jack used the word “socialism” in 
his talks to the kids and their Papas 
and Mamas. But his whole speech 
tingled with the fire of the class 
struggle. And it ended with the pre- 
diction that the working people 
would win the world for their own. 


I can still see Jack with the eyes 
of my childhood. He was a famous 
writer already. But he didn’t wear 
the black broadcloth that our prin- 
cipal, Mr. Pennypacker, and other 
great men affected. He was a glow- 
ing, athletic young man in a Joose, 
open jacket, that exposed his deep 
chest. And he talked with simplic- 
ity, anger and humor of his early 
life as a worker, and of what the 
worker's life ought to be. 

Jack has told some of these stories 
in his bood—“The Road”—and in 
revolutionary essays. But he gave 
us additional details. And I clung 
with excitement to the seat in front 
of me—my mother said later—as 
Jack told of his seven months’ 
cruise on a sealing ship in the sub- 


Arctic. 
. 


THE SHIP was a poacher. She 
was stealing seals in the open sea 
in defiance of international regu- 
lations. And her crew men were 
outlaws. They had Jess rights than 
the ordinary serfs of the sea, who 
could be knocked down and even 
killed at the whim of the master 
and mates in-the savage 1890s. 

Jack was only 17 then. But he 
had to fight for his rights and man- 
hood again and again. He was a 
splendid fight reporter, as our 
sports editor, Lester Rodney, well 
knows. And I can still remember 
the blows struck in those deck and 
foesle battles. 

But [ got something more impor- 
tant for my future: at the same 
time. For Jack kept emphasizing 
that the Masters of Labor respect 
nothing but Power . afloat and 
ashore. And workers, who won't 
fight, can blame no one but them- 
selves if they are treated like slaves. 
Jack made that point several times 
in his talk. 

* 

JACK infected us kids with his 
anger at the workers’ oppressors 
that night. How I hated that power 
house superintendent in Oakland, 
Cali., who gulled young Jack into 
working 12 hours a day—“with one 
day off every month for the de- 
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velopment of my mind.” He gue 
Jack by promising a golden futur 
if Jack started at the bottom as 
coal passer at one dollar a da 
Just shovel that coal from sever 


, to seven—and sometimes to eight 


thirty—and youll be superintenden 
some day. ¢ 

“I swallowed it all,” said JackJ 
“I had been told those fairy tales 
in many ‘success’ novels before.” 

Jack slammed one of these “suc 
cess” novels hardest .of all. It is ¢ 
now forgotten book cailed “Joh 


Halifax, Gentleman,” which the 


Captains of Industry were pushing 
It was a top item in my Sunda 
School library. I was saved fro 
taking this opium by Jack. 

Jack’s illusions ended quickly 
however. The fireman had beem 
watching the lad’s bowed back ane 
blistered hands with sympathy fo 


_ some time. And he finally confes 


ed that the boss had fired two mem 


‘getting $40 a month each to ma 


way for the would-be superinten 
dent. 

JACK quit, and his first sociagy 
rebellion began. Fhe unemployed 
were revolting against starvation 
in the terrible depression of the 


1890s. And Jack joined “General¥ 


IN 1949, a great Americe 


woman, a staunch advocate 
of American-Soviet collabora4 


tion for peace, was suddenly 


denounced as a spy by the 
Soviet political police and expel l@ig 
from the USSR. This shocking bl6w 
would have embittered anyone less 
serenely conscious of complete in- 
nocence, or less sure of eventual 
exoneration. Not until 1955, fol4 
lowing the long series of revelations: 
of crimmal fiameups. of innocenti 
people by the political police over 


_a span of two decades, did the So- 


viet government publicly withdraw} 
its aecusation and completely vin-j 
dicate Anna Louise Strong. : 

Now, this distinguished -world) 


. journalist; has written the story off 


the “Stalin Era”—as she saw it—from, 


the dynamic creative urge of the 


present DeMille extravganzas. 


Five-Year Plans to.what she has 
present day singer is em- ) Madness” of the? 
darrassed at making even a. pre-. nd that, to Sta “9 


content of the songs. Is it because . 
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Workers of the World Awaken 


By JOE HILL 

Workers of the world, awaken! “ 

Break your chains, demand your rights. 
All the wealth you make : is taken. 


By expfit: ting parasites. 
Shall you-kneel in deep submission . 


- = 


ist. Story Teller 


had a heart to heart talk with a to time, however. For what some of 
shopmate some years later. us think is his greatest short story— 
* “The Mexican’ was written just 


JACK was making tens of thou- _ three years before he died. 
sands of socialist by lectures and “The Mexican” is a saga of revo- 


hooks. He made even more than lution and it is a powerful indict- 
Upton Sinclair, I should say. For ™ent of racial chauvinism as well. 


| as were closed tight. 
way home. . .. The 


ONDON 


4 
P 


| / 
| Kelly’s Army” of jobless workers, 
’ who were “marching towards 
Washington in dozens of freight 
cars. 


Jack’s “Army” was a forerunner . 


of the great “Hunger Marches” 
that the Communists were to lead 
in the Hoover depression. Kelly's 
“Army” didn’t reach Washington, 
however. But Jack spoke with pride 
_of the courage of his buddies, who 
defied county sheriffs and railroad 
bulls and “town clowns” for nearly 
1,000 miles. And we kids gained 
new respect for the. “tramps” and 
“hoboes,” who came to our doors 


for bread. 
* 


OUR neighbor, 
was annoyed by Jack's next epi- 


= 


sode. For Jack had been framed as 


a vagrant in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
_ and sent to prison for 30 days. And 
his lesson was that the courts are 
the enemies of the poor and the 
tools of the rich. 


But the working people will 
change things, concluded Jack. 
_ They are organizing for better days 
all over the world. And after that 
lecture I was a socialist of a kind, 


the constable, 


while the workers respected Sin- 
clair, they loved London more. For 
Jack they regarded as one of them- 
selves. 3 
And Jack campaigned for the 
minds of working people first of 
all. He didn't neglect the intelli- 
gentsia. He was even president of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
for a time, though he never went 
to college. But he regarded the 
workers as the staunchest fighters 
gm capitalism. And he bitter- 
rotested the undue power that 
iddle-class intellectuals exterted 
% the American Socialist Party. 
*, 

I THINK I came closest to the 
spirit of Jack London during a 
year in Northwest Alaska. For Jack 
ad mushed dogs and been frost- 
bitten in the great Klondike gold 
rush. His best outdoor stories like 
“The Call of the Wild” came out 
of the North. And Jack London’s 
name was known in almost every 

miners cabin. 


J read “The Iron Heel” in Nome, 
Alaska, again. It was a precious 
document when I reached the 
Northland in 1917. For the first 
World War had begun. And Jack’s 
revolutionary novel of the men of 
the trusts, who drowned freedom 
in blood, was pulled out of book 
stores back home. But _ copies of 
“The Iron Heel” were scattered 
among the gold miners’ cabins, and 
they were rapidly being read to 
pieces. 

* 


THE tragedy of Jack London 
is that he spent his latter years 
turning out pot boilers for money. 
His worst stories were readable. 
He could hardly write badly. But 
the quality went down as he wrote 
to buy more acres and stallions for 
his Glen Ellen ranch, and more 
whisky to ruin himself with. 

His politics went down too, He 


regarded himself as a revolution- 


ary socialist to the end, and sign- 
his letters to comrades “Yours for 
the Revolution.” But some poison- 
ous ideas of White Supremacy, 
which had bobbed up acteihiea 
before, came out more and more. 

flashes of his revolutionary. lit- 
erary genius flamed up from time 


For the Mexican Indian, who gave 
his prize fight purses to the revo- 
lution against Diaz, was a much 
better man than all the white fight 
fans in the Los Angeles arena. And 
this great story will live when his 
South Sea Island tales of white 
racial supremacy are forgotten. 
+ 


LONDON was the best known 
American writer of his time. And 
it is tragic that Americans neglect 
him today, while his fame continues 
in foreign lands. He is honored all 
over Latin America and Europe, 
and 13,000,000 or more copies of 
his books have been sold in the So- 
viet Union since the Bolshevik — 
Revolution. 

In his life time, however, his 
stories were spread over the pages 
of the most popular magazine. The 
Saturday Evening Post editors, for 
instance hated his politics. But capi- 
talism was far more competitive in 
London’s day, and Jack’s stories 
were great circulation builders. 

One might note that Jack’s sharp- 
est revolutionary tales didn't ap- 
pear in the “Post.” But there were 
many digs against the capitalists in 
the London stories the editors used. 
And it is obvious that Jack London 
would -be boycotted by such maga- 
zines today—as Howard Fast is in 
1956. 

* 


MANY of Jack’s best revolution- 


_ary stories appeared in such social- 


ist journals as “The Appeal to 
Reason’ and “International Socialist \ 
Review. 

His best short stories include: 
“The Mexican,” “The Apostate,” 
the greatest story of a child laborer 
ever written in my opinion; “The 
Dream of Debs,” the general strike 
tale; “South of the Sloth,” a story of 
San Francisco's militant workers; 

“To Build a Fire,” the tale of a 
cheechako (tenderfoot) perishing in 
the snow; “Love of Life,” an Arctic 
story that ‘Lenin read just before 
he died. And— 

But here I must stop. I could go 
on writing about pare a for many 
more pages. He means so much to 
me. Ill just add this note: Read 
Philip Foner's “Jack London Amer- 
ican Rebel.” It’s the best thing done 
on this great writer yet. 


Oke Se 


Jack London signed his letters this way. 


- ——— ——s 


“amc I didn’t know it until I 


BOOK WEIGHS ‘THE STALIN ERA’ 


_ with : el authority about the 
Stalin era, or with more intimate 
' knowledge of its inner workings. 
_ She first went there in 1921 to 
help bring relief from the American 
: Friends Service to the Volga fam- 
ine sufferers. She was there gur- 
‘ing the agonizing ‘years when, 
) seemingly by sheer will, the Soviet 
; people lifted their vast country out 


- of the mire of medievalism ito the 
_ front rank among modern na.zons. 
She was there, as founder and edi- 
| tor of Moscow News, daily check- 
ny the u index of industriali- 


he ig of gollectivi- 
of cities, 


and res @ of an- 


an eyewitness during 


eat Madness which follow- 


sorting at fist of Sergi 


at fest hs hand the | 4 


She was there, too, when war 
exploded, when the Mannerheim 
Line was smashed in the Soviet- 
Finnish War, and when Soviet 
armies thwarted Hitler's design to 
seize Latvia, Lithuania and Esthon- 
ia. She was-on the spot when Po- 


-Jand was liberated, and she viewed 


the thunderous assault of the Red 
Army which buried Hitler in the 


ruins of Berlin. 

The author of more than 15 
books about the Soviet Union, 
China, Spain and other countries 
and peoples, Anna. Louise Strong 
met Statin | face to face and: ob- 
served his methods in committee 
discussions. Over the. past four 
decades she interviewed scores of 


% the foremost Jeaders of the Soviet 


Union and China. 
Hes newest book will be publish- 
ed this month by Today’s Press and 


by Mainstream Publishers in a 
popular dollar edition and is be- 


Bay 


From your cradles to your graves? 


Is the height of your ambition 
To be good and willing slaves? 


If the workers take a notion, | 

They can stop all speeding trains; 
Every ship upon the ocean 

They can tie with mighty chains. 
Every wheel in all creation, 

Every mine and every mill, 
Fleets and armies of the nation, 

Will at-their command stand still. 


Join the union, fellow-workers, 
Men arid women, side by side; 
We will crush the greedy shirkers 
Like a sweeping, surging tide. 
For united we are standing, 
But divided we will fall; 
Let this be our understanding — 


“All for One and One for All.” 


Workers of the world; awaken! 
Rise in all your splendid might; 
Take the wealth which you are making, 
It belongs to you by right. 
No one will for bread be crying. 
We'll have freedom, love and health 
When the grand Red Flag is flying 
In the workers’ comonwealth. 


oe 


| LIVED LIKE AN ARTIST, 
| SHALL DIE AS AN ARTIST. 


TOMORROW, Nov. 19, 
marks the 4lst anniversary 
of Joe. Hills death before a 
Utah State firing squad in Salt 
lake City. Joe was framed for 
a murder he didn’t commit. 

The IWW poet's courage and de- 
votion is expressed in his letter 
to the Utah Pardon Board which 
follows. Joe’s appeal was rejected. 
The Board was part of the frame- 
up svstem. 


“The main and. only fact worth 


considering, however, is this: I 


never killed Morrison and do not 
. know a thing about it. =~ 


“He was, as the records plainly 
show, killed by some enemy for 
the sake of revenge, and I have not 
been in this city long enough to 
make an enemy. Shortly before my 
arrest I came down from Park City, 
where I was working in the mines. 
Owing to the prominence of. Mr. 
Morrison, there had to be a ‘goat,’ 
and, the undersigned being, as they 
thought, a friendless tramp, a 
Swede and, worst of all, an IWW, 
had-no right to live anyway, and 
was there ore duly selected to be 
the ‘goat. 

“There were men sitting 9n my 
jury, the foreman being one of 
them, who were never bonne 
for the case. There are errors and 
perjury that are screaming to high 


_ heaven for mercy, and I know that 


I, according to. the laws of the 
land, am entitled to a new trial, 
and the fact that the Supreme 
Court does not grant it to me only 
proves that the beautiful term, 
‘equality before the law,’ is merely 
an empty phrase in Salt Lake City. 


“Here is what Judge Hilton of 
Denver, one of the greatest au- 


thorities on law, has to say about 
it: 


“‘The decision of the Supreme 
Court surprised me greatly, but the 
reason why the verdict was affirm- 
ed is, I think, on account of the rot- 
ten records made by the lower 
court.’ 

“This statement shows plainly 
why the motion for a new trial was 
denied and there is no explanation 


-necessary. In conclusion, I wish to 


state that my records are not quite 


as black as they have been painted. 


“In spite of all the hideous pic- 
tures and all the bad things said 


apd printed about me, I had only © 
before _ in my | 
life, and ‘that was in San: Pedro, 
Cal. At the time of ees. | 


been arrested once . 


oe sai ‘ha ae 


JOE HILL, handcuffed shortly 
before execution on frame-up 
charge. ° 


I suppose I was a ‘little too active 
to suit the chief of that burg, so 
he “arrested me and gave me 30 
days in the city jail for ‘vagrancy’ 
—and there you have the full extent 


of my ‘criminal record.’ 


“T have always worked hard for 
a living and paid for every thing 
I.got, and my spare time I spen 
by painting pictures, writing songs 
and composing music. 

“Now, if the people of the State 
of Utah want to shoot me without 
giving me half a ehance to state my 
side of the case,-then bring on your 
firing squads~I am ready for you. 

“{-have lived: like an artist and 


i — a ms aitiet.. 


operated wells; and that this 12- 
year-old granny has now produced 
a total of more than half a million 
tons of oil .. . “Go borrow thee 
vessels—borrow not a few’! 1 4 
. Babushka is not much to look at 
—a pipe coming out of the ground 
and leading to a tank where gravity 
(which costs nothing) separates the 
natural gas from the crude oil; a 
settling tank for the oil; the be- 
ginning of two pipes that go under- 
ground and carry the oil and gas 
to distant processing stations; no 
moving mechanism to deteriorate 
or maintain; nothing to hear; 
nothing to see; nothing even to 
smell... . : 


But plenty to think about! All 
her. life, Babushka, standing unat- 
tended on a rather bleak hillside, 
has been pouring wealth—almost) 
literally “money for nothing”—into, 
the coifers of the Soviet people at! 
the rate of nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling a year. And 
Babushka is one of many hundreds 
of her type of oil well in Okt- 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE OKTYABRSKY, Bashkiria: 
WHEN THE now-famous widow told the prophet Elisha, “Thine handmaid hath not 

any thing in the house, save a pot of oil,” Elisha advised her: “Go, borrrow thee vessels abroad 

of all thy neighbours, even empty vessels; borrow not a few ... And thou shalt pour out into 


all those vessels,” 

Not knowing how big were the 
vessels or how many is not a few, 
J can make only approximate com- 
parisons between the story of the 
Widow’s Cruse and the story of 
Oktyabrsky’s Babushka (Grannie)— 
which is also the story of Ok- 
tyabrsky itself and of many other 
things besides. : 

But first let me try to fix 
Oktyabrsky’s location. 

Not counting the many Oktyabrs, 
Oktyabrysks, . Oktyabrskoyes and 
othet place—name variations of the 
Russian word for October—mean- 
ing, of course, the seventh of No- 
vember—there are thirteen towns 
or cities in the Soviet Union named 
Oktyabrsky. vc 

Although this one, Oktyabrsky 
XIII, is the largest of all, it is not 

_ shown on the majority of maps, in- 
cluding those that show all its 
dozen smaller-namesakes, for, until 
1946, this Oktyabrsky simply 
wasn t. 

It now stands on the river Ik: 

ussian for Hiccup) the boundary, 
Between the Bashkir and Tatar 
republics, and is about 600 miles 
east-by-south of Moscow as the 
crow flies; but the crow, although 
he would shorten the journey by, 
1,200 miles, would miss the joys 
of navigating, from a deck-chair, 
the rivers Moskya, Oka, Volga, 
Kama and Belaya all the way from 
the capital to the truly rural Urals. 


You leave your deck-chair and 
the last outpost of Intourism at Ufa, 
the Bashkirian capital, and make 
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bard of Bashkiria, famous for his 
verses on rural and folk themes but - 
not so well versed about industry, 
wrote a lon m about the 
Oktyabrsky oilfield. What appeal- 
ed specially to his poet's eye was 
a certain “necklace of flaming 
rubies encircling the valley... 
bright beacons of Bashkiria’s new 
industrial might’. . . bearing fiery 
witness to man’s victory over boun- 
teous but wasteful Nature.” 


It was printed in a Ufa publi- 
cation, and the oil men laughed 
loud and long—but ruefully, for 
these bright beacons fear fiery wit- 
ness to nothing else but What 
Should Not Be. 


The natural gas from the oil- 
wells is piped he —_ wet — 
| illages for hundr O les 
yabrsky, and only one of many! ~' 
thousands in the Soviet Union. Prgyree tebe piston hiss» ake 

The mechanics of Babshuka andj ‘01 80's eligi 

vides the fuel for many power 


ot rg puta wai fe — stations, including those that serve 


air 3 .»| a long electricified stretch of the 
Tact Spr garg a SoH ap Trans-Siberian railway; much of it 
ee Ae Oeak Oe. DURE oer is stored, at a pressure of 50 at- 


upwards, a few central pumping, mospheres, in worked-out wells and 


‘ 3 i | : ? 
[gations cach serving abouts hu Kemetcly sled ian 
wards and force the lighter oil up.| P'P&3"° . sas A ao os 
The system comes from America | to new and more distant customer- 

’' cities; but even so a fraction of 


but it can be used more widely in| this great outpouring of subter- 


a country with undivided owner-| -,ean wealth—a tiny fraction but 


ho lnd and in it or ct oma the ahdooa 
| 3 ‘of a community of many thou- 


shared o wide area. 
h oe 'sands—is still running to waste in 


Up to a dozen years ago the | «necklaces of flaming rubies.” 


neighboring republics of Bashkiria) ~~)" 

and Tataria were almost negligible’ q his is perhaps the only example 
as oil producers. Now each of | of overproduction” I have seen in 
them has far surpassed the output) this. land of production-for-con- 


your way as best as you can—a 
mud-sledge towed by a tractor, 
you will find, can be: one of the 


should begin by paying your re-; 
spects to Babushka for, literally, 


of the Devonian layers more than 
a mile. underground. 


of the famous Baku oil fields and. 
together they yield about one-fifth 
of all Soviet oil. 


sumption. It is, of course, nothing 
to weep about, but if'is certainly 
nothing to sing about. 

* 


Oktyabrsky itself produces one- : 
twentieth of the grand total, and} OKTYABRSKY is a typical So- 
(although boring is still going on| viet “boom town,” but it bears? 
here at great speed) its record will little resemblance to the usual con- 
in a few years be outstripped by! ception of a boom town. True, its 
the recently discovered Shkapovo surroundings, bristling with der- 


smoothest and most exhilarating 
means- of locomotion—for about 
130 miles westward, and there you 
will find this latest and greatest of 
all the Oktyabryskys. 

Visitors, especially foreign visi- 


._ EXCEPT in a technical sense 
(and not very accurately at that) 
Babushka is no gusher, but her 
record, both as an individual pro- 
ducer and as a pioneer whose ex- 


Oktyabrsky begins with Babushka. 

Like everybody else in_ this 
single-minded community, Ba- 
bushka is in the oil business, but 
she is in it both as an active pro- 


tors, are rare here and no sight- 


seeing routine has been laid down; 


but any of the 60,000 inhabitants 
will tell you, in Bashkir, Tatar, 


ducer and as a symbol. She was 
the first oil-well in the Soviet 
Union, operating on what might be 
called a Widows Cruse system, to 


be sunk into the great oil-sumps 


perience has been widely copied, 
is something to boast about. 

From the. start, her output 
equalled that of forty of the older- 
type of shallower and pump- 


oilfield, about 100.miles to the 
lsouth, which in its turn may be 
outstripped by new oilfields across 
the border in the Tatar republic. 

A FEW YEARS ago a veteran 


Chuvash or even Russian, that you 


a 


Hong Hong Unions Assail Chiang Violence 


(Continued from Page 7) 
robbed the workers of all their 
clothes and belonging, then forced 
‘them out in front of the Red Lotus 
Cake Store, and beat them. On the 


way some of the workers managed 
to escape, but the bandits were 
threatening to beat the rest of them 


to death. The army cars finally ar- 


rived, saving these workers. - 

The same day at 4 in the after- 
noon the rioters attacked the Paos- 
ing Spinning. Mill, South Sea Spin- 
ning Mill, Kowloon Spinning Mill, 
Huidehfang Spinning Mill, South- 
east em Mill, Tahsing Rub- 
ber Factory's worker dormitories 
and the Rubber Workers’ Union 
Chuanwan Worker's Service Office. 

as 

FOR SEVERAL DAYS all the 
factories in the Chuanwan district 
stopped work, shops, schools, clin- 


jit spread to Chuanwan district 


‘midnight. The government did not 


ics closed, and the life and prop- 
erty of the. residents suffered a 
direct threat. The losses durin 
these days could not be sekensa 
at once, but the Chuanwan dis- 
trict residents, in this Chuanwan 
riot, have recognized the criminal 
action of the Kuomintang agents. 


sources, like our compatriots of all! 
Hong Kong, we realize that this 
Kowloon riot and the Chuanwan 
tragedy were aftogether organized. 


espionage agents alone. Hundreds 
and thousands of workers saw 
those directing, those leading, | 
those who, like unrestrained aot | 
man, beat and killed our fellow 
‘workers, those who set fire and 
looted. 


=| 


* 


that the British Hong Kong gov-| 
ernment had advance knowledge 
of the riots. Repeated emergéncy 
calls to the police and fire depart- 
ments were ignored. The rioting 
started on October 10. On the 11th; 


where factories and ‘workers’ or- 
ganizations are concentrated. 


The worst rioting occurred in 


this district in the afternoon, but: 
police remained absent and the 
troops did not arrive until nearly 


attempt to suppress: the’ rioting 
until workers, factories and work- 
ers organizations had suffered se- 
vere damage. eer 

After order was reestablished 
rm lice invaded uni 


7 


‘On the basis of material trom all! 


planned violence created by KMT., 


‘SOME EVIDENCE indicates | 


Chuanwan, The rioters entered) 


which the workers had gathered to 
protest themselves in case of fur- 
ther rioting. 

The British government main- 
tains that: the rioting consisted of 
fighting between*Communist and 


KMT sympathizers. It has failed) 
to do. ; 


to arrest or deport the KMT -es- 


| pionage agents. Some observers -be- 
lieve that the idea was to smash 
the unions, then accuse them of 
taking part in the rioting. But this 
has backfired and the Hong Kong 
government has been left with a 


hot potato and a lot of explaining 


You OILED IT PROPERLY?” * -” * 
| } : 


|intend to keep to the 


‘could we get even 


ricks and pylons, look like an 
unshaven chin, and you should 
bring your gumboots unless you 
halted 
roads that serve the oilfield; but 
the town itself is a delight to the 
eye. Many of the dwelling-houses 
are privately owned, one-story 
one-family homes with fair-siz 
gardens; the larger blocks of flats 
and. the public buildings having a 
pleasing vista-effect without any 
straining after magnificence. 

It is the only “one-crop” com- 
munity I have seen in the Soviet 
Union. Every single article in its 
shops is “imported.” Most of its 
food comes its own extensive farms 
that ring the fifteen-by-ten mile 
oval of the oilfield. 


Except. for. bottled samples in 
a laboratory, and, very occasional- 
ly, an irridescent film on a puddle, 
I haven’t seen a single drop of oil 
during my stay here; but oil—as a 
topic, not as a substance—seeps 
into everything, and the. word 
“neft” (literally, naptha) occurs in 
every other sentence. 


And why not? asks Oktyabrsky. 
Isn't neft the supreme example of 
natural wealth, owned: in one half 
of the world-by thé multi-million- 
aires and-in the other half by the 
multi-millions? How can you keep 
neft out of any discussion’ on, say, 
the Middle East; the Suez Canal, 
Cyprus, Jamaica and so on? 

And (Oktyabrsky goes on) how 
hydro-electric 
power without neft? Where would 
our great construction works be 


| without neft-fuelled and neft-oiled 
|} excavators, and ‘bulldozers ‘and 


i. 


tractors and trucks and so. on? 
Even ‘in -this atomic age, what 


apie the wheels go round?—Neft! 
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| LISTEN... THERE IT Goes AGAIN... ARE You SsuRE| & 
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Golden Anniversary of Meat Inspection 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


BEGINNING in June and con- 
tinuing through the summer and 
fall the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment and the meat industry 
will celebrate the goldén anni- 
versary of the U. S. meat inspec- 


tion service. Congress passed the 


bill on June 30, 1906, which es- 
tablished federal inspection of 
meat in packing plants in this 
country for interstate marketing 
or export to other lands. 

As a result most family food 
shoppers can now take for grant- 
ed that the meat they buy is 
clean and wholesome if the small 


urple circles stamped on the 


‘larger cuts of meat. The stamp 
‘reads: U. S. Ins'd & P'S’D—mean- 


ing in ed and passed by the 
U. S. ernment. 
Federal meat inspection costs 
the nation less one Bo n° 
ear per person. It benefits the 
ct onal and also the meat in- 
dustry through the powerful fed- 
eral support and- control of 
standards of meat cleanliness, 
economy and _ reliability. 

The inspection is the same for 
all grades of meat. Meats in fed- 
colle inspected plants are handl- 
ed er acceptable standards. 
There has to be good drainage 
and ventilation, ample hot water 
under pressure, sterilization of 
instruments, and clean meat 
workers. 

Each step in meat processing 
—clean cans and cleanliness of 
ingredients that go into the cans, 
sanitary methods of filling and 
sealing, heatin processing to pre- 
vent .spoilage—is rigorously in- 
8 i wr 

This includes the paint on 
plant walls; cleaning solutions, 
cord for stringing cured meats, 
and plastic packaging materials. 
BEEF KABOBS 

Forecasters see plenty of beef 
and pork in the fall. Large turkey 
stocks are expected from a rec- 
ord brood. re should be lots 
of cheese festivals in October 


onion off between halves of hot 
buttered rolls. 
* 

While cucumbers are plenti+ 
ful you will want to make some 
delicious pickles and relishes to 
add tang to next winters menu. 

Pickles and relishes can be 
made quickly and easily when 
you do them the no-brine way. 
Pickling used to be a trying or- 
deal which involved many pw 
hours in the kitchen but is easier 
now with better kitchen aids and 
improved jars. 

RIPE CUCUMBER SLICES 

Twelve ripe cucumbers, 42 cup 
salt, 142 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon 


whole cloves, 1 tablespoon whole 


allspice, 1 Jong stick cinnamon, 1 
tablespoon mustard seed, % tea- 
spoon wole black pepper, 4 
cups vinegar. 

Cut cucumber into thick slices. 
Remove seeds. Sprinkle with % 
cup salt and let stand overnight. 
Rinse. Drop into hot sirup made 
by boiling sugar, spices and vine- 
gar 5 minutes. Simmer until ten- 

er. Pack hot into hot sterilized 
jars and seal at once. 
BREAD AND BUTTER 
PICKLES 

Six onions, 6 quarts sliced cu- 
cumbers, 1 cup salt, 1% quarts 
vinegar, 6 cups sugar, 1-3 cup 
mustard seed, 142 tablespoons cel- 
ery seed, 1-4 teaspoon cayenne. 

Slice onions; combine with cu- 
cumbers and salt; let stand 3 
hours. Drain. Combine vinegar, 
sugar, mustard and celery seed 
and cayenne. Bring to boil; boil 
5 minutes. Add cucumbers and 
onions. Heat to simmering point. 
Pack in 8 hot, sterilized pint jars, 
filling to top; fasten covers at 
once. | 
KOSHER DILL PICKLES 

. Four quarts of 4-inch cucum- 
bers, 1 quart vinegar, 1 cup pure 
salt, 3 quarts water. 

For each quart: 2 heads of 
dill, a cloye garlic, a hot pepper. 

Wash cucumbers and let stand 
in cold water overnight. ) 

Place head of dill in the bot- 
tom of each jar. Pack cucumbers 


into the jar. Add the amount of 


garlic and red pepper . given 
above to each quart. Put a head 
of dill on top. 

Combine vinegar, salt and 
water. Heat to a full rolling boil 


and fill the jar. Seal and store 


in a cool place. Mield:, & pints. 


® Respect Is Important 
In Winning Contidence 


THE NEW and charac- 
teristic factor in the adoles- 
cents idea of his own per- 


sonality, compared with 


that of a younger child, is that 
he now begins to regard himself 
as “adult.” This new feeling is 
also conditioned by the changes 
which have been taking place 
in his life itself, ever since he 
has entered upon adolescence. 
He ‘is growing, his physical 
strength is increasing, his whole 
appearance is changing and mak- 
ing him different from the chil- 
dren in lower forms. His promo- 
tion to secondary school brings 
with it acquaintance with bigger 
subjects, widened intellectual! 
horizons and enhanced abilities. 
All this puts the adolescent 
objectively in a position which 
helps to make him feel that he 
is an “adult,” hence the adoles. 


cents’ extremely sharp reaction: 


to the adult attitude toward: 
him. Very often, however, th: 


_ adults are taking no account 0. 


the changes that he has unde: 
gone and go on treating him « 
a child. 

Such an attitude on the par 
of the adults around him pre 
vokes very confused reactions i 
the adolescent, On the one han: 
he doubts his own abilities an 
on the other, he feels a stron: 
desire to assert himself in th: 
opinion of those around him and 
to prove that he is an adult, even 
at the price of adopting an atti- 
tude v3 hostility towards adults. 

The conflict is frequently ag- 
gravated by the fact that adults, 
in demanding from the adoles- 
cent that he observes certain 
rules such as that of politeness, 
or of showing respect to them, 
fail to observe the same prin- 
ciples in their relations with 
him. This inequality of relation- 
ship weighs down the adolescent 


_ still furthes, and provokes reac- 


tions of lively protest. 
* 


THUS there is often at the” 


root of these conflicts a mistaken 
attitude towards the adolescent 
on the part of adults, which 
ari$es from their ignorance of 
the character peculiarities which 
are natural at that age. 

Here is a typical example of 
this kind of conflict. The family 
is entertaining guests, and a very 
lively discussion is going on be- 
tween the mistress of the house 
and one of the guests. The 
daughter, aged fourteen is lis- 
tening attentively to what the 
adults are saying. From time to 
time she tries to take part in the 
discussion but something holds 
her back. In the end she ven- 
tures to express her opinion and, 
hesistantly, it is true, opposes 
the views which her mother is 
defending. Mother, without even 
giving her time to finish her sen- 
tence, curtly interrupts her with 
“You are much too young to dis- 


cuss such questions” and tells 


her not to butt in on grown-up 
discussion. 

The girl is upset and soon 
quietly leaves the rom. She stays 
in her bedroom. Mother comes 
to look\for her; she should be 
helping to entertain the guests. 
“It is stupid to make scenes 


upon the daughter 


over nothing,” she says; where- 
replies 
“Who's making a scene now?” 
and there is.a terrific argument. 

It was certainly the mother 
who was tactless. By silencing 
her child in front of guests, she 
had not only put her in an 
unpleasant position, but had hurt 
her still more by not showing 
enough respect for her personal- 
ity and insisting in publie that 


eas a 
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the had not yet tae right to have 
in opinion on such, subjects. 


This sort of failure in respect 
‘owards adolescents is shown not 
oly by lack of confidence in 
their judgment but also by the 
desire to impose one’s own point 
of view on them without letting 
them express theirs. Such a ecal- 
lous way of imposing one’s 
views is absalutely intolerable, 
even when the adults or parents 
are in the right. It is even more 
inadmissible when the adults’ 
standpoint is not entirely cor- 
rect. The adolescent invariably 
takes note of this. 

* 


EVEN when we are trying to 


help him. It is important to take 


into account the adolescent's pe- 
culiarly keen sensitivity to the 
way in which his capabilities and 
his independence are being ap- 
praised. A, young school child 


frequently accepts his parents 
help even when this takes the 
form of simply doing his work 
for him. The adolescent reacts 
quite differently, and even when 
he has asked for help, he will 
often define quite = i 
limits within which he is willing 
to accept help for he dreads the 
suspicion that he is incapable 
of managing alone. 

Conflicts between parents and 
adolescents very often grow out 
of the way parents make their 
demands on their children. Ab- 
rupt, categorical orders are in- 
variably resented as_ irritating 
and generally provoke a refusal. 
Unfortunately many parents 
never think about the manner 
in which they talk to their chil- 
dren. 

Adults are generally polite to 
one another and often use such 
formulas as~“Would you mind,” 
“Would you be so good as,” “If 
it isn’t tog much trouble” and 
so on. But when they talk to 
their children, such expressions 
seem to have disappeared from 
their vocabulary. Yet children, 
and adolescents especially, are 
extremely sensitive to the form in 
which an adult expresses his 
wishes, his requests, his advice, 
or his-demands. The adolescent's 
refusal is frequently a response 
to the incorrect way in which 
these are put to him. * 

At first sight, this may not 


seem so very important. But in 


fact it is: The-way he talks to a 
man is always an expression of 
one’s attitude to him, Adoles- 


cents, are, particularly . sensitive © 
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YOUR HEALTH 
New Treatment 
For Rectal Iils 


By A DOCTOR 


BLEEDING from the lower 
bowel (rectum) is a_ frequent 
symptom indicating some type 
of rectal disease to be present. 
The possibilities are numerous: 
hemorrhoids (piles), fissure, ‘pol- 
yps, fistula, chronic ulcerative 
colitis. The bleeding may be 
slight or profuse, but in any case 
calls for a prompt and complete 
examination by a competent 
proctologist: (a doctor trained in 


the diagnosis and treatment of 


rectal diseases). 


An important part of a rectal 
examination consists of inserting 
an illuminated tubular _instru- 


ment called a sigmoidoscope in- 
to the rectum to permit direct 
visulization of the bowel cavity 
up to about ten inches. This is 
not a difficult or painful proce- 


rly the*’ h 


dure. Sometimes it is necessiiry 
to supplement this . sigmoido- 
scopic- examination with an X- 
ray study, 

A serious and sometimes fatal 
mistake is the all-too-common 
practice of ~-wasting valuable 
time with suppositories and oiut- 
ments instead of seeking prompt 
and competent diagnosis and 
treatment. 

* 

CANCER of the rectum is 
definitely cureable, but only if 
early surgical removal is done. 
Such persons can lead a com- 
pletely normal and full life. It 


is unfortunate that cancer of the — 


(Continued,on Page 14) 


ee 


on this point. They sense a 
acutely the attitudes whic 


others have towards them. 
— 


ADOLESCENTS | themselves 


are not always very polite, but 


they put a high value on any 
tact that is shown towards them. 
Time and again we have noticed 
how an adolescent’s whole be- 
haviour alters when he senses a 
change of attitude towards him. 
An adolescents development 
and the development of his re- 
lationships with those around 
him make .a considerable differ- 
ence to the scope of his intimate 
thoughts, feelings and emotions. 

Yet adults unnecessarily and 

often perversely interfere in his 
strictly: private affairs. They pry 
into his. personal papers, his 
diary, his letters, his first at- 
tempts at writing “literature.” 
This often leads them to make 
bad mistakes. They often fail to 
appreciate the little confidences 
that the adolescent entrusts them 
with. They betray his “secrets” 
and spoil their relationship with 
him. 
Where adolescents’ secrets and 
personal affairs are involved, 
great delicacy and absolute tact 
are required. On the parents side 
there. should be no gratuitous 
curiosity. And on occasions when 
intervention is really necessary, 
it must be done in an extremely 
careful -way to avoid hurting the 
adolescent. . 

The difficulties of educating 
adolescents then are on _ the 
whole the result of a wrong atti- 
tude on the part of adults, and 
of a mistaken approach to the 
adolescent which does not take 
account of the peculiarities 
which are natural at his age. 
These difficulties are easily over- 
come when the teacher finds the 
right approach based on -consid- 
eration for adolescent. peculiari- 
ties. | 

The difficulties are in no way 
inevitable. It is enough to “t:ke 
into account in good time the 


at are taking place . 


and to adopt tactfully new rela- 


, = : 


pare 


By LESTER RODNEY 


A FANFARE of trumpets 
will sound next Thursday down 
-jin Melbourne, Australia, the 
young athletes of most of the 
world wil] line up and recite 
the Olympic Oath and another 
great carnival of competitive co- 
existence will be under way. 


First reports from the scene 
tell of the same kind of easy go- 
inc and sincere friendship be- 
tween the athletes of different 
countries which thrilled the 
world at Helsinki four years ago 
ard helped set the tone for Gen- 
eva. The athletes want nothing 
to do with “tensions.” 

For instance: 

Miss Willie White of our track 
tem reported after two days 
t -: the Russians were quick to 
1. » how to dance to rock ‘n 
ri , and was considerimg their 
© .< te reciprecate and teach 
h_: seme of the wild down and 
vp knee fimgimg dances of Cos- 

nev. Bob Richard, our cham- 
pion pole vaulter, had his So- 
vict opposite numbers over for 
a friendly session of talk and 
tecnnique discussion. In the big 


recreation center of the Olym- — 


pic Village, Yank sprint star An- 
dy Stanfield ran up the first “vic- 
tory” for the U.S. over the USSR 
in the Olympics when he check- 
mated Boris Stolyarov, Russia's 
top high hurdler, in a friendly 
chess contest without words. 
Neither spoke the other's lan- 
guage. 

“He's a nice guy, Stanfield 
told an American reporter, 
“Should have seen him dancing 
with the girls last night.” 

And so it goes... . as always 
when people actually get togeth- 
er. 

* 


ON THE COMPETITIVE 
side, the final unofficial team 
score is certain to be between 
the two big countries. In Hel- 
sinki the Americans came from 
behind in the last two days to 
win, helped by the traditional 
bulge in mens’ track and field. 

In ‘52, our athletes were the 
best in mens’ track, in swimming, 
rowing, basketball, boxing, 
weight lifting and yachting. 
Tlese are our best, with occa- 
sional pickups in wrestling, 
shooting and canoeing. Some 
sports are completely out of our 
reach, in the international arena, 
like soecer football, gymnastics, 
. fencing, field hockey, cycling, 
water polo. 

At Helsinki, our men won 14 
of the 24 track and field events, 
a new high for the games. It 
looks as if this year our boys 
can do as well, even though the 
USSR, without a first that time, 
figures to win a few this time 
and the athletes of the rest of 
the werld could well be better. 
The reason we will do as well 


‘4 ‘ : Pa - : nee v4a a ‘ 
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Tom Courtney and Arie Sowell 
in the middle distances, Josh 
Culbreath and Glenn Davis in 
the 400 meter hurdles, with the 
world’s first 7 foot high jumper 
in Charlie Dumas (just in time 
too, a Soviet jumper did 6-10 
and % in practice at Melbourne 
last week), Rafer Johnson in the 
decathlon, Bob Richards in the 
pole vault — well, mens’ track 
and field is sure. The question is 
just how many gold medals and 
how many points. 

In womens track and field 
we are not nearly as good, with 
the Soviet women the most pow- 
erful contingent and the Aus- 
tralians strong. 

Mens swimming belongs’ to 
us, our women divers are tops 
but the swimmers don’t figure 
to top the Australians and Hun- 
garians. 

= : 

WE HAVE a formidable box- 
ing squad again. Last time we 
won five of the 10 titles, our 
first ring success sice 1932, in- 
cluding the launching of Floyd 
Patterson's sensational career. 
Qur team is very good again, 
but the Poles are champions of 
Europe and supposed to be very 
strong, and the Soviets are re- 
portedly better than the ‘52 re- 
sults would indicate. 


No American basketball team ~ 


has ever lost a game since it 
became an international sport, 
and that record should be main- 
tained, with the Soviet Union, 
where the sport has caught :on 
like wildfire, again second, and 
boasting a 7 foot 1 inch giant 
this time to possibly make things 
interesting for our Bill Russell 
and Chuck Darling. 


In rowing, Yale's eight oar |; 


crew should continue our tradi- 
tional dominance in that sport, 
but we only have hopes in the 
other crew events, with Jack 
Kelly not likely to beat powerful 
Polish and Soviet competition 
in the single scull. 

’ Weightlifting will present the 
usual ding dong dog fight be: 
tween 
tearis, with all eyes on our 
heavyweight phenom Paul An- 
derson, the surest gold medal 
winner in history. 

In soccer, our lads had a nice 
trip, a good time, and will be 
knocked out in the first round by 
Yugoslavia, which is favored to 
go into the finals with the Soviet 
Union by most experts. 

x 


THERE WAS NATURALLY 
an tir of excitement and tension 
about the arrival of the Hungar- 
ian team because of the tragic 
events in their homeland. And 
some of the usual press distor- 
tions trying to link the team with 
the actions and words of some 
Hungarian immigrants to Aus- 
tralia who were demonstrably 
trying to whip up anti-Soviet 
feelings , 


The Hungarian team an- 
nounceed itself as bein 


IT- 


ians,” the leader of the team told 


| 


Grid's Dazzling 


| 


+ 


Debunk Tension’ 


———— ————— 


MISSING-IF EASTLAND RAN OUR TEAM! 


If the racists fighting integration were in charge 
of the American Olympic team, we would be in 
pretty poor shape in Melbourne. Here is a list of 


some of the Negro members of the 
In mens’ track and field: Ira 


Leamon King in the sprints and sprint relay; Andy — 
Stanfield in the 200 meters; Lou Jones and Charley 
Jenkins in the 400 meters; Greg Bell in the broad 
jump; Ken Bantum in the shot put; Arnie Sowell 
and Lang Stanley in the 800 meters; Jerome Wal- 
ters and Ted Wheeler in the 1500 meters; Ira 
Davis, George Shaw, Bill Sharpe and Willie Hollie 
in the hop, step, jump; Lee Calhoun in yori 
hurdles; Charley Jones in the 3,000 meter 


American team. 
Murchison and 


chase; Charley Dumas in the high jump; Josh 
Culbbreath in the 400 meter 
son and Milt Campbell in the decathlon ( 
hurdles and broad jump). 

In womens’ track and field: Isabel Daniels, 
Lucinda Williams and Mae Faggs in the 100 me- 
ters; Meredith Ellis in the 200 meters; Margaret 
Mathews and Willie White in the broad jump; 
Mildrid McDaniels in the high jump, 

Brown in the shot put and discus. — 

In weightlifting, John Davis of Brooklyn, In 
boxing, featherweight Harry 
Joe Shaw and heivyweight Jim Boyd. In basketball, 
Bill Russell, KC Jones and Carl Cain. . 


hurdles; Rafer John- 
in 


Smith, welterweight 


one mem 


in Prague if it did not compete. 
On the contrary, he said, the 
Czechs were perfect hosts and 
made it possible for them to go. 

There was an attempt to make 
capital out of the team’s desire 
to switeh to the: national Hun- 
garian flag with the Kossuth em- 
blem, but it turns out that not 
only the Nagy government, but 
also the Kadar government now 
in power have promised to 
change the flag, so this was hard- 
ly the “hot ‘issue” some tried te 
make it. 

On Wednesday, the UP repert- 
ed from Melbourne that “A 
bunch of telegrams from Buda- 
pest boosted the morale in the 
Hungarian camp when Hungary's 
athletes got the first news fro 
their families . . . . received 
cables saying their families were 
safe. Among them was 1952 
Gold Medal winner Agnes Ke- 
leti.” This is interesting because 
early reports on the Hungarians’ 
arrival blew up a big -sob story 
about her mether being “killed 


by the Russians,” all based on 
what one of the emigres‘ had 
said and which received instant 


headlines. 
* 


SOME OF THE record was 
forthrightly straightened out in 
the syndicated column of Red 
Smith, probably the most popu- 
lar sports writer in the U.S. (in 
New York, in the Herald Trib- 
une). 

His: report of his first day at 
Melboure: included a description 
of the natural and easy relations 
between athletes, including 
Americans and Russians. He 
said “The way these young men 
are getting on, it made a fellow 
wonder at all this tension over 
the international situation which 
you read about. Does it have to 
affect the Olympic Games? Is 
this tripe necessary. You 
wouldn’t think so watching guys 
like’ Stanfield and Stolyarov. yet 
even as they played their friend- 
ly game there were things going 
on that had nothing to do with 


Rookie of Year... 


the American and Soviet | 


BALTIMORE, Md.—The Balti- 


Moore of Reading, Pa., and Penn 
State for 1956 rookie-of-the-year 
in. the National Football League. 


after six games in the rugged pro 
circult: 
1. Has scored six touchdowns on 


yards. 

2. Has thrown one touchdown 
pass and caught one touchdown 
pass. ) 

3. Has gained 453 yards and 
averaged 10:6 yards—better than a 
first down—per rush. 

This rates as a good season's 
work for an experienced NFL 
player seeking a raise. But the 
Colts have six more games. and the 
190-pound Moore may be just get- 
ting warmed up. | 

His scoring runs early in the 
year were short dashes, but in Bal- 
timore’s last three games he made 
touchdown runs of 56 yards 
against the Chicago Bears, 72 and 
79 yards against the Green Bay 
Packers, and 70 yards against the 


|Cleveland Browns. 


Moore’s latest long-range touch- 
down came last Seadey against the 
Browns at Cleveland. It snapped 
a 7-7 fourth er tie, sent the 
Brownies tumbling to their fifth 
defeat and was one of the longest, 
if not the longest, scorimg runs 
ever made from scrimmage against 
a team famed for its tenacious de- 


Moore started to his right on) 
more Colts are booming Lenny, the play. As he sliced back over. 


the middle, five Browns converged 
on him. Somehow he eluded them 


While the 22-year-old Moore 


seen in the NFL in recent years, 
no one seems to know just how fast 
he can run. 

Andy Sopper, 


who coached 


Lenny at Reading High School 


said “just about as fast as he has 
to,” when coach Rip Engel of Penn 
State asked about Moore’s speed. 
After Moore scored 25 touchdewns 
and gained 2,380 yards at Penn 
State, Engel gave the Colts the 
same answer when they asked how 
fast Moore: could run. 


Moore gets another crack at one 
of the few pro teams that have 
given him trouble when the Colts 
invade Detroit Sunday. The Lions 
held him to 14 yards on five plays 
last month. 

Moore, like many other boys 
who have made good in the NFL, 

highly-publicized All- 
America star in college although 
‘he was an excellent player. He was 
the No. 1 choice of the Colts in the 


NFL draft and so far-he has more} 


than justified the club’s confidence 


the Year” last year 


fense, ee oe 


164) 
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in him. 
, eat in, fullback Alan 


at ; : 
_ , ~ 


and raced on to cross the goal line | 


Here are Moore's credentials; with two Brownies clinging to him, 


) 
| 
' 


ihas produced some of the finest, 


long-distance touchdown - making 
runs of nine, 10, 56, 70, 72 and 79 


up with “Rookie of! . 


ort. ... And he wrote the 
“crowd of Hungarian emigres 


- from outside the (Olympic) vil- 


lage” who had torn down the 
flag, and the fact that the next 
day the flag was changed quiet- 
ly in actérdance with the plans 
by the athletes themselves. 


Then under the heading of 
“How Incidents Get Made,” | 
Smith described the appearance 
at the press conference of Jo- 
sep Gruss, president of Charles 
University in and a 
member of the Czech Olympic 
Committee. _ 

“Shaking with anger,” Smith 
writes, “he read aloud a Mel- 
bourne newspaper report that 
the Czechs had threatened to 
put Hungary’s athletes in a con- 
centration camp if they refused 
to come to the Olympics. ‘I 
don't want to use the words I 
wished to use the first time I 
read the news, Professor Gruss 
said ‘I myself am not a member 
of the party. We don't put peo- 
ple in the concentration camp. 
It is a damn lie.’ He said Czech- . 
oslavakia had befriended the 
Hungarian team, even under- 


writing travel expenses to the 
extent of $200,000.” 


Olympie prexy Avery Brund- 
age, asked to comment on “ten- 
sions and ‘the games, said “I 
don’t think the so-called. ten- 
sions the newspapers write about 
will have any real effect on the 
games—even if the tensions real- 
ly exist. I think the tensions only 
exist among the people in the 
grandstand because from what 
I've heard the athletes are get- 
ting along fine.” . 


Polish Girl Swimmer 


Got There Hard Way 
MELBOURNE, Po- 
land’s sole eriry in the Olympic 
swimming events almost missed 
her plane to Melbourne because 
she went traiiing in Budapest. 
“We don’t have any suitable 
indoor training facilities in War- 
saw so my Olympi¢ people sent 
me down to Budapest to train”, 
said pretty Elzbieta Gellner, a 
22-year old typist. - 
“But as soon as I arrived, 


shooting started in the streets. I 


spent a week in a friend’s apart- 


‘ment .as heavy tanks rumbled 


past the house. Finally some 


Hungarian sports people got me 
out and put me aboard a Polish 
plane that had flown in blood 


“I returned to Warsaw just is 
time to catch the plane ta Mek 
start building up 
scratch.” > Dae 


ave to 


Mc 24.4 
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in reaching its goal of $2500 in the state in short order. : 
We deeply appreciate these expressions of support from Communist 
Party leaders. We want to repeat again that unless there is a rather 
sudden change in the response to our plea, we do not know how to con- 
tinue publication. 
We ask every reader: 
° Send us your contribution, at least $10 if you can, without delay. 
* Make yourself a Worker booster by going out among others who 
will contribute and get their money. Shoot for membership to our collect- 
Sa ia RB a-hundred club. . 


Fellowing are the contributions received 
during the week of Nov.7 to 13: 
NOVEMBER 7 ‘ 


DESPITE DIFF 


(Continued from Page 1) 
support to it would be disastrous to our entire movement. | 
“The continuation of the paper depends on the success of its current 
$50,000 fund drive. We ask for united support without reservation behind 
the campaign to raise the sum required to save the paper.” 
The plea of these four Communist Party leaders was endorsed later 
in the week by the Party's National Committee, at the opening of a four- 
_ day session in New York. It was also backed by 100 New Jersey Communist 
leaders at a meeting last week. The meeting pledged to assist the paper 


-= 


\" Received last week _$ 1,589.00 
Total to date ____ . $15,932.38 
: $34,067.62 
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Only Ike? ‘its promise can be fulfilled. | Mi § t 


It could just happen that there 
might be a..great many likers of 

(Continued from Page 1) 
chairman Leonard Hall, was 


one of the most effective elec- - 
tion meetings Ike ever attended. 


India and the Soviet Union 
have accepted the proposal for 
a new summit meeting. Prime 
Minister Eden — he was 
ready to “go anywhere and meet 
anybody.” The French indicated 
they would go along. Is every- 
body out of step but Ike? 

During the election campaign - 
Eisenhower exercised another 
‘potent veto: he rejected Adlai 
Rivcasien’s proposal that our 
governemnt seek agreement to 
end tests of large hydrogen 
bombs. This became a major is- 
sue in the campaign and won 
wide support among scientists 
and other sections of the public. 

However, long before it be- 
came an American election is- 
sue, the banning of H-bomb 
tests had become a people's is- 
sue everywhere. Millions all 
over the world have been clamor- 
ing for such a ban. In the only 
country which actually experi- 
enced atomic bombing, Japan, 
the sentiment has been so unani- 
mous, not only on the tests but 
en completely outlawing the A- 
and H-bombs, that parliament 
has voted to that effect and the 
Japanese government has_ re- 
quested the great powers to act. 

* 


IN OUR OWN COUNTRY 
varieus churches, a number of 
trade unions, including the big- 
gest, the United Auto Workers, 
the Federation of American 
Scientists, the American Friends 
Service Committee, parent- 
teacher groups and others, as 
well as prominent individuals, 
have urged a halt to the tests. 

Both India and the Soviet 
Union have pressed for interna- 
tional agreement to suspend the 
tests. 

The British and French govern- 
ments have expressed their desire 
for some kind of limitation. Again, 
is everybody out of step but Ike? 

In rejecting the Swiss proposal 


for a new summit conference the}, 


President ‘said that the UN is now 

dealing “with the, various prob- 

Jems posing “a threat to world 
ce 


IN MY OPINION there is no 
need to pose one against the other. 
The UN is doimg an outsanding 
job in trying to bring peace to the 
Middle East, and these efforts de- 
serve unstinting support. But the 
UN is not duchiend to deal with 
the underlying conflicts among the 
great powers that produced the 
Middle Eastern crisis and have 
sharpened international tensions in 


recent months. It is clear that these. 


conflicts are not only between the 
Soviet Union and the western im- 
‘perialist powers, but within the 
western bloc itself. | 

Geneva presented an agreement 
among the great powers that all 
differences among them were to be 
resolved by negotiations instead of 
force. For the world’s millions, 
weary of cold-war tensions and 
alarms, the first summit meeting 


opened the ive of endin 
the cold war and making Abeer, | 


coexistefice and competition the 
normal way. of life between cap- 
italist U. S. A. and socialist USSR, 
as well as among all other nations. 

The Middle Eastern losion 


sr Alam Regs Be -war 
ate shi ‘imperialist greed 
has pushed mankind in the opposite 
direction since July, 1955. But the 
fact. that the 


Ike, as well as _a great*many dis- 
likers, who could begin saying out 
loud: 

Ike, how about getting off that 
dime? . 


Fallout 


(Continued from Page 2) 


blood-forming organs with re- 
.sulting leukemia when radiation 
to the whole body is excessive.” 


_ The report, she said, is spe- 
cific with respect to the maxi- 
mum cumulative exposure to the 
gonads which is safe according 
to present knowledge. “It recom- 
mends the adoption of a national 
standard of maximum exposure 
to radiation which is consistent 
with safety.” The health director 
said the new committee would 
include both atomic scientists 
and physicians. ; 
* 


THOUGH the new committee 
would not engage in research, it 
would draw together informa- 
tion on all phases of this medern 
problem, including hazards to 
young workers in plants and 

azards from atomic wastes. It 

would also explore dangers to 
normal birth not related to radi- 
ation. 


The day of this announcement 
also saw a report by Dr. William 
B. Castle, Professor of Medicine 
at Harvard University, which de- 
clared that cancer of the blood- 
leukemia—has increased by 20 
percent since 1953 and now kills 
more children than trafhic acci- 
dents: The hazard of radiation in 
human leukemia, Dr. Castle 
said, is evidenced by recent 
British studies suggesting len- 
kemia occurs 100 times as often 
in those who have received 
heavy X-ray doses as in those 
who received none. 

Furthermore, he said, survi- 
vors of Hiroshima have leukemia 
in “mounting incidence” and ra- 
diologists in special cases have 
eight to ten times as much leu- 
kemia as do non-exposed phy- 
eens 
Roscoe Drummond, in the 
New York Herald Tribune (Nov. 
14) said “It is still an open ques- 
tion whefher there are not sale- 
guarded ways to bring about an 
agreed end to the testing of the 
biggest bombs acceptable to all 
sides.” Responsible officials in 
the Eisenhower government, he 
said, “are convinced that the is- 
sue of limiting H-boembs tests 
should not be foreclosed.” 

In other words, it apears that 
the peril posed by Stevenson is 
so acute that it dare not be ig- 
nored by officials of the Adminis- 
tration, and transcends partisan 
political interests. Unfortunately 
the officials Drummond cites do 
not project the end of H-bomb 
tests, but merely that they be 
“announced in advance’, and 
that an agreement be reached 
allowing inspectors drawn from 
atomic scientists of neutral na- 
tions’ witness each test from see- 
ing distance.” 


HONOLULU—More than 15,- 
000 Japanese have applied for 
medical treatments similar to 
those given in the United States 
last year to the twenty-five “Hiro- 
shima Maidens.” This announce- 
ment was made by Norman 
Cousins, editor of “The Saturday 
Review” who arrived here from 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


a against Egypt, the Times 
oreign affairs expert finds. 

As for the other Western 
pacts? “The Baghdad Pact, 
which we invented but never 
joined, is wobbling on oblivion’s 
border. And SEATO, never 
much more than a map-maker’s 
exercise in planning, is even 
more shadowy than before.” 

* 


ONE gets the hint again and 
again in the Sulzberger column 
that he would have been satisfied 
even if the aggression was moral- 
ly bad, if te ~ it had succeeded. 
But, alas, he concludes: “Noth- 
ing, indeed, succeeds like suc- 
cess. But nothing also, as so re- 


grettably remembered by deni- | 


zens of Monte Carlo, fails like 
failure.” 

Here indeed is an epitaph for 
British and French colonialism. 
The invasion of Egypt can well 
mark a new phase in the decline 
and fall of colonialism which set 
in with the winning of Indian 
independence, the Chinese revo- 
lution, and independence for 
Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon and 
other lands. 

But the question that comes 
to mind is why this war did not 
spread? Why was it shortlived? 
Not that peace is guaranteed in 
the Middle East. Far from it. 
Middle Eastern peace hangs on 
a slender thread. The causes of 
conflict remain. Fighting can 
break out again at any moment. 

The British and French at this 
writing have indicated reluctanee 
to go along with the UN terms 
for evacuation of Egypt. as the 
UN police troops take up their 
positions. A ‘peace seitiement 
must be achieved between the 
Arab nations and Israel and the 
sovereignty of both the Arzb 
states and Israel m:st be ¢uar- 
anteed if peace in that troubled 
region is to last. 

* 

STILL, the contrast between 
the course of the present crisis 
and similar ones in other aréas, 
is a startling one. Clearly we 
live in a different kind of -peried 
one where the forces of peace 
are stronger than the forces of 
war. 

Two countries — America and 
the Seviet Union — and the 
United’ Nations made all the 
d‘fference in the world. And the 
public pressure against the war, 
noticeable and dramatically ex- 
pressed especially in Great Brit- 
ain, was able to achieve decis've 
successes against’ the = back- 
ground of the new relationships 
of world forces. Above all it 
could succeed because both in 
the U. S. and the USSR opposed 
the British-French-Isracli ag- 
gression in United Nations de- 
liberations, — ‘ 

At his press conference Nov. 
12 where he anneunced fct 
Egypt had accepted the UN 
police units on its territory, and 
that he would soon leave for the 
Middle East, UN secretary-gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjo!d had a 
significant exchange with one 
reporter. 


AREN'T the big powers mak- 
ing a scapegoat out of him, the 
reporter wanted to know. Arent 
they oe age. into 
Hammarskjold'’s: lap, while the 


big powers “are divided now as 


| they never were before’? The 
~secretary-general smiled and an- 


swered: | 


. “We should not be losing our} re eC s ; 
_ time . concerning, avhat yas: sbe «| ‘ 
my personal troubles or my per- 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
er. — 


sonal merits: I can tell you one 
thing, that if it would in any 
way help the United Nations for 
me to be a scapegoat, I would 
be quite happy to be one. The 
other thing I should like to point 
out is that you have exaggerated 


some of the dissent and differ- 
ence:of views between the Big 
Powers, because obviously they 
are agreed, and I can register 
that in the current cooperation, 
to let me try to see what I can 
do about it.” 


The differences among the im- 
perialist Western powers was a 
factor both for the war and the 
ending of the war. The Washing- 
ton Administration refused to go 
along with the British-French 
idea that Nasser must be toppled 
by armed aggression. Not that 

- John Foster Dulles opposed. the 
aim of overthrowing Nasser. On 
the contrary, but Dulles felt that 
this must be done mainly by eco- 
nomic pressure. That's why 
Dulles precipitated the entire 
Suez crisis when he suddenly 
reneged on the U. S. pledge to 
help build the Aswan high dam. 

* 

THE ruling elite in our coun- 
try was more concerned about 
holding on to its oil investments 
in the Arab lands than in the 
control of the Suez canal and it 
feared that British-French strat- 
egy would endanger the alchemy 
whereby oil turns inte geld. So 
the British and French, using 
the Ben Gurion government for 
their purposes, decided to go it 
alone. This only made Washing- 
ton all the more determined to 
have its-way as opposed to its 
British and French rivals in the 
Middle East. 


This was one important reason 
why American representatives 
voted tegether with thé Soviet 
delegates in the emergency ses- 
_ sion of the UN Géneral Assem- 

bly to condemn the a sion 
and bring it to an end. That 
President Eisenhower had the 
support of the American elector- 
ate inthis aim and in a resolve 
not to get into the figating was 
_ vividly brought out by the re- 
sults of Nov. 6 election. 
Furthermore, as almost all 
commentators have admitted, 

Britam and France felt they 
could not go on with their ad- 

venture when the Soviet govern- 

ment made it clear she was 

ready to go all the way in sup- 

port of the UN condemnation of 
_ the aggression. 


If American-Soviet coopera- 
tion was decisive in bringing 
about the Middle East cease-fire 
it is even more vital for any last- 
ing solution. Obviously the Arab 
states and Israel can be brought 
around one table to negotiate 
such a peace only through the 
influence and authority of Amer- 
_ iean-Soviet cooperation. 

It is in this respect that the 
Swiss government's proposal for 
a new summit conference, in- 
cluding Britain, France, the 
USSR .and India has .aroused so . 

much hope. So far-only President 
Eisenhower has refused to agree 
to such a conference. But isn't 


Geneva 


: ~ 
* 


a4 
+ @ > 
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again be decisive, 


Bedford area, Brooklyn, £15: Bedford 
area, Brocklyn, $2; HE, Detroit, + 1..0; 
NY, Binghamton, $2; New Haven, Co n., 
$2; Lynn, Mass., $10; Anonymous via Jonn 
Gates, $1; Anonymous, %5: Browns. 'le 
and East New York friends $75: Manh:=t- 
tan friend, %3; Coney Island readers, ‘41; 


| Anonymous via Milly, #5: Group of indus- 


trial workers, $14; New York blackisted 


~| teacher, $50. 
NOVEMBER 8 


New York via Jefferson School, “10; 
Bridgeport, Conn., 35; New Haven, Co-:n., 
$2; Bridgeport, Conn., $1: RB, New Haien, 
Conn. $2; LH, Chicago, $1: JD, Mii, 
Fla., $19; OSC, Rochester. Minn., $1; De- 
troit, $10; Bensonhurst, $10. 

NOVEMBER 9 

Anonymous, Manhattan, $5: GZ, Mrs- 
sau County, NY, $5: New York friend, ‘35; 
Emmett, Idaho, $1; Rawayton Conn., ‘2; 
Greensboro, NC, $2; San Francises, ‘3; 
stage hand, New York, $5: JSF, $10- Fis- 
ton friend, %5; Manhattan reader, ‘3; 
Baltimore Freedom of the Press Comm.it- 
tee, $58.50. 

NOVEMBER 12 

Crown Heights readers, %65: Tiace 
unionist, $5; Cleveland, $151.25: Jeffersecn 
School friend 510. 

NOVEMBER 13 

Bronx friends, $30; New York garreint 
workers, $75: B, New York, $20: New 
York fur workers, 345: Greenwich Vi'‘s:e 
via Bookshop, £93; Ferdham area, Brcnx, 
friends of Zila, $25; Art Shie’ds, Ncw 
York, $10; AH, Chicago, %5: TS; Grecn- 
wich, Conn., $5: ME, Wilson, Conn, * 2; 
Bostonian, 33; RF, Corona, NY $2; Bioo:- 
lyn reader, 35; New York friend, * "0; 
|\Gary, Ind., $15; New York, $5; BH. Or- 
jando, Fla., $24; E and JB, New York, ‘2; 
Monticello Iowa, #25; LM, Chicago, *i(; 
Ida 8S., New York, $25; Sam, Bronx, #5. 


AFL-CIO 


(Continued frem Page 4) 
New York Times account savs: 
“Mr. Reuther is not likely to go 
along with Mr. Meany’s admii’s- 
trative methods and it is not 
known whether Mr. Meany is will- 
ing to modify them.” The story 
added, however: 

“If Mr. Reuther aceepts, it also 
is expected to mean a clarificatiiin 
of the status of Jay Lovestene, 
secretary of the Free Trade Union 
Conmmittee, a foreign affairs ad; is- 


er to Mr. Meany and a source of 


eouflict and irritation to Mr. Reu- 
ther.” 

CIO people are disappeoinicd 
with Lovestone’s continued role iu 
the committee. The leaders assur- 
ed their followers during the m<r- 
ger convention that the elimination 
of Levestone was a condition for 
Potofsky's agreement to serve is 
co-chairman. Reuther and the au- 
to wnion leaders have an addition- 


jal cause fer antipathy te Love- 
stone. They recall] his factional op- 


erations in the auto union duriig 
the earliest days as “adviser” to 
Homer Martin, then president, but 
later exposed as a Ford stooge in 
the organization. It was when still 
under Lovestone’s advice that Ho- 
mer Martin led a splitaway move- 


ment. Martins faction, as lad 
been exposed at that time, was fi- 
nanced by David Dubinsky, who 
employed Lovestone: and today 
employs him as his international 
affairs expert. 

Lovestone, in his post in the 
International Ladies Garment. 
Workers Union and as seerctary 
of the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union 
Comunittee, has been often describ- 
ed by writers friendly to him as 
the “mystery” “cloak and dagger” 
m2n who directs a network of 
AFL agents in various countries 
and the expenditure of vast sums 
ef AFL funds for an assortment of 
“underground” groups behind the 
“iron curiain.” Irving Brown, the 
AFL - CIO “roving ambassador” 
abroad, operates er Lovestone, _ 
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2. CAN LIVE AS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
to contest the facts in court. 
® Jewelry .was sold fer more 
than $1,600. When the buyer fell 
behind in his payments, the store 
settled the account for $500. 


One of the more vicous prac- 
tices among certain credit jew- 
elers is illustrated by the second 
‘instance. 

The salesmen knew that the 
buyer was a workingman with a 
family to support and “take home 
wages of no more than $300 a 
month, 

Yet they high pressured the 
hapless victim into purchasing 
jewelry at a price of more than 
$1,600, and on terms that added 
up to $45 a week. If the terms 
were actually met, the buyer would 
have been left with less than $120 
a month to support his family. 

It is easy to reproach the work- 
ing class buyer for being an it- 
responsible sucker. But the whole 
system of “easy credit” selling— 
especially for such items as jew- 
elry—places a premium on socia 
irresponsibility. . 


THE STORE: had nothing to 
lose. If the worker sacrificed neces- 
sities of life for his family to keep 
up payments, the store stood to 
gain a profit of between 200 and 
300 percent. 

Suppose he stopped his pay- 
m:.:i, as he did in this instance 
alicr paying some $50. 

Under terms of the contract, 
the store retained ownership of 
the jewelry. It had the $50 and 
the jewels, which had not “depre- 
ciated in value and could be put 
right back into the showcase to 
lure other suckers. In addition, it 
could use terms of the contract to 
exact as much more money as it 
could from the buyer. 

As far as workers are concern- 


; threat to make attachments so often 


; 


CHEAP AS 10 


as to create a nuisance for the em- 
ployer who might, therefore dis- 
charge the worker. 3 
The worker has some protection 
under the law. If the item purchas- 
ed is not a “necessity of life,” and 
if his wages go for necessities of 
life, the wages cannot be attached. 
Although workers have this le- 
gal protection, many do not in- 
voke it because of a fear of getting 
tangled up in legal proceedings, or 
because of the possible expenses 
in securing legal advice. 
One ingenious device credit 
merchants use to meet the“neces- 
sities of life” condition came to 
light some time ago. 


YOU MIGHT remember the 
practice of ballyhooing the sale of 
freezers stocked with food. A San 
Francisco longshoreman went for 
such deal. 

He had five children, and a 
wife pregnant with a sixth and 
he fell behind in his payments. 
His wages were then attached. 

There was no doubt that all his 
pay was needed for the family's 
necessities of life. But the hook 
was that the food in the freezer 
was a necessity of life, and the 


court therefore held that half his 
wages were liable to attachment 
to pay off the food cost. | 

In this case, the price of the 
freezer was put at $640, while 
the price of the food was $320. 

Attorneys who have a working 
class clientele and generally get 
into credit situations at the point 
of wage attachments, say the 
worst abuses occur in sales of 
poany and second hand automo-, 
iles. 

Thus far, we have examined 
jewelry sales, and the facts sug 
est the conclusion that possibly 
the wisest thing to do is not to 
buy anything from high pressure 


ed, the most common and effective 
form of hounding is attachment of 
wages. Coupled with this is the 


“no money down” credit merchants. 
In another article, auto sales 
will be explored. 


, 
' 


MORRIS — 


(Continued from Page 3) 
August in favor of endorsing 
Stevenson was based on the pre- 
mise that unless a maximum ef- 
fort is made for the head of the 
ticket, there will not be enough 


force and fighting spirit in 
the campaign to save labor's 
friends in Congress. That proved 
to be a correct assumption. We 
can imagine the power Eisenhow- 
ers coattails would have if la- 
bor had not concentrated its at- 
tention on the Congressional tic- 
kets. | 
What happened in place of the 
historic axiom that Congress 
must go with the Presidency is 
the unprecedented reverse. And 
the significance of this new ‘fea- 
ture, brought by the greater than 
ever unity, vigor and scope of 
labor's participation in political 
campaigns, is all the more under- 
scored because Congress was 
kept from the GOP in face of an 
avalanche of votes for Eisenhow- 
er. Never before have Ameri- 
cans experienced such, departure 
fromi traditional  straight-ticket 
voting. In a sense, this campaign 
~ gave evidence of the consider- 
able effectiveness of trade union 
political action. 
Eisenhower's election is ex-— 
ee by special circumstances. 
_ He still capitalized og the popu- 
lar bitterness mg the Demo- 
cratic regime of Korea war days 
and the “war party” label that 
still stuck to the Democrats. His 
name was associated with restora- 
tion of peace and a four-year 
stretch of steady work for the 
bulk of the workers and some in- 
crease in the REAL wages of 
many millions of workers. — 
If there was still doubt wheth- 
er peace was the No. 1 issue in 
the Feogemy bl yr ge was ow 
. pelled in inal fortnight o 
the campaign with the invasion 
of Egypt. One may question the 


reported view of Adlai Steven-— 


oOoecieny . 
% ‘ 


son that the international ts 
% ~ — ae” “ ; 4 

ne ed ahem, | “oY a> ‘a - 5% 
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votes to give him the top-heavy 
majority of nine million. 

To make Eisenhower's §ad- 
vantage all the greater, Steven- 
son was influenced (by some of 
the AFL-CIO leaders and others) 
to: make his pitch in a way that | 
gave the impréssion he condoned — 
the invasion of Egypt. So while 
Ike solmenly promised the peo- 
ple he'd not involve us in the 
new war, Stevenson left himself 
open to the charge tha he wants 
the U. S. involved in hostilities. 


it,” they d say. ... 
+ 


Under the circumstances even 


as the city votes show, swung to 
Eisenhower. Their crossing of 
ticket lines by the millions to sup- 
port liberals for other office, is 
all the more remarkable. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


moves, but other factors have 
entered into the picture. 


Many industries have found 
that unless they carried their 
trained work forces with them 
they would not be able to op- 
erate in the South. And of what 
profit would it be to the big 
electronics manufacturer or an 
atomic energy plant to move into 
an area where the work force 
was composed of semi-literate 
workers? 


So, while jimcrow is the han- 
diwork of capitalists and they 
still profit from it, the fighters 
against jimcrow would be blind 
indeed, in my opinion, if they 
did not recognize that important 
sections of big business today 
find jimcrow looming as an ob- 
stacle to their future develo 
ment. But what is an obstacle 
to the big business future is a 
present nightmare to the Ne 
creags and their allies in the 

bor movement. 

Indeed, the very fact that big 
business recognizes the problem 
of jimcrow at all is due to the 

ersistent militancy on the issue 

Fipgene- supported by labor. 


_, 1 would any th 


are | > lok esis 
<a . will sbe 
ists”; and 


ey. 


millions of trade union members, | 


I would:sieallarly reject | | 


Let's Take a Good Picture— _ 


Any Kind of Camera Will Do 


By PETER THORNLEY 


“WRITE US an article 
about photography,” ey 
said. “Photography?” I asked. 
“Photography,” they _ said. 
“About a thousand words.” 
“But look .. .” I said. “Must have 
it by Wednesday,” they said. “But 
ete: os. 

I knew just what would happen. 
From my experience of ten years 
as an amateur photographer (grow- 
ing steadily more penniless as my’ 
enthusiasm increased). I would 
give of my best. I shouldgliscourse 
learnedly on lens _ construction, 
deal lightly with the mysteries of 
gamma and linger lovingly over 
the finer points of projection 
printing. 

They'd read the first page and 
turn, stunned, to the last and then 
they'd say, “Is the middle bit the 
same?” 

“Better,” I'd say, “full of good 
meaty information.” 

“Well go away and write it 
again, so that we can understand 


FIRST OF ALL: If your camera} 


is an elderly one, get it out and 
give it a good cleaning. Open the 
back of the camera and carefull 
clean out the inside with a soft 
brush or a piece of clean cloth. If 
it’s a folding camera, examine the 
bellows dor cracks or pinholes that 
en let light in. Brush both the 
back and front of the lens-~care- 
fully, opening the shutter to do so 
in the case of those box cameras 
“i have the shutter behind the 
ens. 

With the shutter open, look 
through the lens, and if it's smear- 
ed, breathe gently upon it and 
clean it very carefully with a piece 
of clean soft cloth, or, better still, 
with a ase of lens tissue which 
can be bought quite cheaply from 
any photographic shop. Don't for- 
get to clean thé viewfinder too if 
it's the optical or brilliant type. 
If your camera is a new one, read 
the instructions carefully and prac- 
tice using it before you put a film 
through it. 

There’s a bewildering choice of 
filins these days, but it’s quite a 
simple matter to choose the right 
film. They fall into two groups. 
Orthochromatic, which have a 
wide latitude, that is to say, the 
question of correct exposure is not 
quite so vital with them, but they 
are not sensitive to some colors, 
rendering reds, for instance, rather 
darkly; and Panchromatic, which 
give a very true scale of tones but 
which need a fairly correct . ex- 
posure to give good results. 


1/25th, 1/50th, 1/100th ete. Try 


to use it at 1/100th whenever you 
ate holding the camera; for below 
this speed you are quite likely to 
get camera shake. With this sort 
of camera and a medium-speed 
film in very bright sunlight, you 
should be able to set the iris to 
the figure f.11, or in slightly less 
bright conditions at f.8. 


In any case, a wise thing to do 
is to buy an ye eset chart from 
a drugstore or photographic dealer 
(théy're quite cheap), or study the 
information which is enclosed with 
most films and which generally 
gives examples of the right speed 
and stop to use under varying con- 
ditions. But under 1/100th, rest 
the camera on a wall or a chair or 
something firm wherever possible: 
a firm tripod is the thing, of course 
—if you can afford it! 


* 

TRY TO BE selective in your 
pictures. Avoid those wide open 
landscapes, those. vast stretches of 
sea and those stiffly posed groups. 
Look instead for details with 
plenty of light and shade, get 
closer to things, and try to use 
interesting lighting which shows 
up texture. 

Morning sunlight on cliffs and 
pebble beaches will give lively 
pictures especially if there’s the 
odd lobster pot or seaworn break- 
water in the foreground. You can 
face almost into the light if you 
use a lens-hood or shade the foes 
from the direct rays of the slanting 
sun. Afternoon sunlight on walls 
and weathered boards will lift your 
picture out of the ordinary. Mid- 
day sunlight usually gives short 
dense shadows, and is _ best 
avoided. 


If you're taking picture of your 
friends or your family, pose them 
doing natural things, building a 
sandeastle, drying after a bath, or 
best of all, catch them unawares 
and get a really unselfconscious 
picture of people enjoying them- 
selves. When you're taking pic- 
tures of the girl friend looking 
glamorous or the boy friend look- 
ing handsome, watch the back- 
ground. It’s a good plan to take 
them from a low angle, against the 


sky, or from a high angle, using 
the ‘beach or rocks as a_back- 
ground. : 


By the way, a light yellow or 


light orange filter will help te 
make your skies more interestin 
but only where there is — oO 
blue showing. A yellow filter will 
make a blue sky darker, so that the 
white clouds will show up and an 
orange filter will make it darker 
still, so that the picture becomes 
dramatic. Use an orange filter for 
shots such as yachts scudding along 
against a windy sky. 


But remember that a filter means 
increased exposure, maybe 1I/50th 
instead of 1/100th. Or if you have 
a box camera to which filters can 
be fitted, only use them on the 


brightest days tor open  land- 
scapes. Look for small, interesting 
details, bollards on the harborside, 
nets rying, even mussels on the 
pier when the tide is out. 


* 


WATCH THE PICTURE care- 
fully in your viewfinder, and try 
to use the borders of you rfinder 
as a frame. Try the picture fr 
all angles before you take it iad 
youll be surprised at the eee | 
of effects that you can get by bend- 
ing down a little or —, u 
a convenient wall. Make the fi 
do the work for you. 


Be really creative and take time 
over each shot. If you must have 
a picture of Aunt Ethel and Uncle 
George on the pier, don’t photo- 
graph them standing still like two 
clothes-pegs with the pier leaning 
sideways in the background. Try 
to get pictures of them squeezing 
through the turnstile or watching 
the ever hopeful anglers or even 
wrestling with a slot machine. 


Wherever you are you can 
make your photograplis add up to 
a delightful record of what I hope 
will be a delightful time. With a 
little imagination the simplest, old- 
est box camera can produce bril- 
liant pictures. It isn’t the camera 
that produces the picture, it’s the 
man behind it; I know, you've 
heard. that before . . . but it’s true 
you know. 


a 
4. 


on 
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* 
“WILL THAT DO” I said. 
They supposed it would. 
“There's gratitude,” I said. 
“But what about portraits?” the 
said. “What about close-up 


Depth of focus? Composition? 
Bloomed. lenses? Color film? What 


about. ... 
“What about 
words?” I said. 


another 9,000 


NEW TREATMENT 


(Continued from Page I1 
rectum does not have severe 
pain as an early symptom. If 
such were the case many lives 
would be saved, because then 
those people would seek help 


Panchromatic -come in various! 
speeds, slow, medium, fast and 
ultra-fast. If you're a beginner, | 
leave the ‘ultra-fast films alone, 
and since most of your pictures 
will probably be taken in sunlight 
(at least I hope so), it will be safest 
to avoid the fast films too. Con- 
centrate on the medium ed 
films. Kodak Plus X or one of the 
many others. - 


IF YOURS is a box camera, it 
will probably have two settings, 
short and long exposure. Never 
use the long exposure setting. 
whilst holding the camera in your 
hand. Even with the short ex- 
posure, it is best to try to rest the 
camera on some solid object when 
taking a picture. If you have a 
folding camera, you will often find 
that you've a choice of speeds— 


all ideas that we are dealin 
with a united class of dolts an 
Dixiecrats. I think we must reo- 
ognize a change in the relation- 
ship of forces on the issue of 


early. 

As a matter of fact, bleeding 
associated with pain often indi- 
cates a fissure, which is perhaps 
the commonest rectal problem 
of children. 

The commonest cause of rec- 
tal bleeding in adults is hemor- 
thoids. This may or may not be 
accompanied by pain or $wel- 
ling or protrusion. 

Simple internal hemmorrhoids 
‘can occasionally be treated with 
a fair degree of success by in- 
jection of certain shrinking (scle- 
rosing) solution into the hemmor- 
rhoids, This is a good method 
in certain cases as it is an office 
procedure and does not incapa- 

_citate the patient or require hos- 
pitalization. | 

However, there is no assuance 
that the results will be perma- 
nent. Once hemmorrhoids reach 
the stage where they “come 
out,” surgical removal is the 
only method of curing them. 

- Anal fissure indicated by 
painful bleeding during elimina- 


jimerow, and not proceed as if , 
we. were being by a! 


: 


tion is another condition which 
/sornetimges ican be cured by. of- 
(Abe | treatment) if ddtectetl 

treated early. Here also, if it is 


ee 


Cause 


atid ~) | 


_ 


allowed to become chronic and 
well established surgery may 
have to be resorted to“for cure. 
* 

POLYPS may be benign or 
malignant. These may manifest 
themselves by bleeding or may 
be accidentally discovered by 
routine sigmoidoscope or X-ra 
examination. In some cases, Bex f 
yps may be removed through 
the sigmoidoscope without ne- 
cessitating abdominal surgery. . 

Fistula is a chronic recurrent 
abcess which has its origin in a 
crypt in the anal canal. This 
condition can only be cured by 
surgery. : 

Chronic ulcerative colitis — 
to be confused with so - called 
spastic colitis) is a condition in 
which there are ulcerations in 
the ot of the bowel, which 

the most prominent 

symptom to be a discharge of 
pus and. blood accompanied by 
cramps and diarrhea. The inten- 
sity and gravity varies in differ- 
ent cases from very mild to very 
aggravated. These cases are 
usually handled by medical 
means and only in the most ex- 
treme cases is it necessary to re- 
sort. to surgery. 

Great strides have been made 
in the field of modern rectal , 
surgery, ..s,.that pain and , dis, 
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selective TV, movie guide 


Saturday, Nov. 17 


News (2) 11 


So Long at the Fair (2) 1 a.m. 


|On the Carousel (2) 9. a.m. _ Mistake} 


| Howdy. Doody—kids (4) 10 

Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 

|Cooking Show (11) 11 

Teen-age Cooking Club (11) 11:30 
Debut 


Tuesday, Nov. 20 


solden Salamander (7) § 3 
Boy Slaves (9) 6 : 
a of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and 


N : Bride 
“toa @) 11. C 


ight Owl Theatre: Torveant Ger- 
ap oth 1950) (11) 11 


Late Show: Start Cheering with 


CHICAGO. — ii stile year was 60,570. This contrasts 


of Chicago Negroes cast what 


The shift of Negro ‘voters in- 
. to the Republican column: was 
shown to be. substantial, ‘ al- 
though not .as heavy as some 
. surveys had predicted. Precinst 
workers on the South Side said 

that the civil rights issue was 
foremost in the minds of the 
voters. 


One Negro trade unionist re- 
ported that he found “apathy 
among regular Democrats, while 
the Republican voters were in a 
fighting mood.” 

* 

THE results were clearly in- 
dicated in the vote secured by 
Rep. William L. Dawson, the 
Negro Democrat who had ‘been 
eareed with making an inade- 


with the 95,899 which he se- | 
cured in 1952 and 71,472 in the 
- off-year 1954 election. 

However, the Democrats 

carried each of the South Side 

and West Side wards which have 

edominance of Negro voters. 

e results showed also that Eis- 

ie had made big inroads 
this year. 


SECURING 23.3 percent of 
the votes in the 2nd Ward- in 
1952, Eisenhower this year re- 
ceived 32 percent. The 3rd Ward 
shifted from 25.1 pereent for 
the President four years ago to 
35.3 percent this year. Eisen- 
hower tallied 39percent in the 
20th Ward this year, in contrast 
to 25.5 percent in 1952. 


The South Side was bombard- 
ed this year with unprecendent- 
ed GOP propaganda. Hundreds 


Cooking: Bontempis (7) Noon 
Game of the Week (11) Noon 
Italian Feature Film (13). Noon 
College Football: Yale vs. Prince- 


Junior Town Meeting: A Woman 


Eye«on New York (2) 2 
A 


Million Dollar Movie: 
Movie: Fall In (1943 comedy) (4) 
5 


World News (2) 6 
Open Mind: Can We Unlearn Prej- 


Sports (4) 6:45 Jack Lescoulie 
Beat the Clock—stunts2) 7 
Famous 


Crusade in Europe (5) 7:30. Pre- 


ton (4) 1:15 
for President (13) 1:30 

Star Theatre: The Foxes of 
Harrow -(13) 2:30, 7 and 10 


Parading 
Case (9) 3, 7 and 10 


udice (4) 6 


Film Festival: Golden 
Salamander (English) (7) 7:30 


lude to War (rise of Hitler) 


Jimmy Durante (1938) (2) 11:15 


TV 


Sunday, Nov. 18 


Shakespeare’s 


Wonderama—kids (5). 10 a.m. 
‘Look Up and Live (2) 10:30. 
Measure 


Measure—a new interpretation 


Debut 


11 


rad 


Puerto Rican Show (13) 10:30. 


UN in Action (2) 11 
Danny Kaye's tour thru Britain (7) 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. Part One] 
of series on novelist Joseph Con- 


Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 
Let's Take A Trip—kids (2) Noon 
Viewpoint: Integration in Public 


Schools in NY (4) 12:30 


ism (5) I 


Times Youth Forum: How Should} 
Schools Teach About Cominun- 


For} 


Velvet Touch (7) 11:10 
3rowning Version (2) 11:15 — 


Wednesday, Nov. 21 


A Bill of Divorcement (9) 7:30: and 
10 

Devil and, Daniel Webster (5 (5) 9:30. 

Velvet Touch (7) 11:10 — 


Thursday, Nov. 22 


Lost Boundaries (2) 6: 15 | 

| Bill of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and . 
10 

Velvet Touch (7) 11:10 


_ | Friday, Nov. 23 


A Bill of Divorcement (9) 7:30 and 
10 


MOVIES 


‘Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Lust for Life, Plaza, 


‘Face the Nation (2) 1:30. Repre- 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como—variety. - Guests 
clude soprano Lily Pons (4) 8 

Confidential File—documentary on. 
‘Hot Rods (11) 8 » 

Duffy's Tavern (11) 8:30 

Sid Caesar (4) 9 

Weird Theatre: Bedlam 
with Boris Karloff. og of mis-|"  Boadw: ay (7) 3:30 


a of mentally ill in Lon- ee Square with Ray Bol- 
| ger (4) 4 
Hockey (11) 9 ‘See It Now—Murrow: 
George Gobel (4) 10 in the Navy (2) 5 
High Fi mit “sat ogee (2) 10:30 ‘Topper — éomedy (returns to TV) 
‘Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 (4) 5. Half hour series 
|Meet the Press (4) 6 
Frontier—The Texans (5) 6 
‘Million Dollar Movie: Paradine 
Case (9) 6 Two continuous 
showings 
Racket Squad (5) 7 


Three white men charged with) 
tien" se"sstce “! Phila. Negro Voter 
Gives GOP No Comfort ee 


farm hand of Wildwood, Ala. 
By RICHARD HENRY BARNES with the Eastlands, etc., was not 


Giant, Roxy | 

Bullfight & Manon (French) Art 

Bus Stop, Gramercy, Beekman 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

| Around World in 80 days, Riv - 

Silent World, Paris 

Private Progress, Guild 50th | 

Rififi, Apollo 42nd 

F riendly Persuasion, Radio C ity 

Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria | 

Power and Prize, Lane, Dale, Em- 
bassy 72nd 


DRAMA 


Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Diary of Scoundrei, Phoenix 

Apple Cart, Plymouth 

Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 

Take Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

}Major Barbara, Martin Beck 


Sleeping Prince, Coronet 
Hamlet, Shakespearwrights, 


sentative of Israel 
‘Pro Football: Giants-Redskins (2) 
2 
Opera Theater: Puccinis La Bo- 
heme (4) 2. In English 
University: Shelley—Poet and Re- 
| former (13) 2 
(1946) | tohns Hopkins: From Campus to 


in- 


quate fight in Congress and in 


the party on civil rights. 
___ Dawson’ s winning vote this 


3 in Flogging 
Case Freed on 


Bail of $2,500 


BUSHNELL, Fia. 


of Negro ministers and. other in- 
fluential figures were mobilized 
by the Republicans. 


Offsetting this was the fact 
that the Chicago Defender re- 
mainéd pro- Democratic. Al- 
though Rep. Dawson had been 
criticized for inaction on the Em- 
mett Till case, the slain Negro 
boy's mother, Mrs. Mamie Brad- 
ley, revealed just before elec- 
tion that the Congressmen had 
quietly acted as her “benefactor 
and advisor.” 


Revolution 


Ja 2 Benny —comedy (2). 7:30 264 


I Hi-Fidelity Radio Phenographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenae ® GR 3-7636 
New Work 3,.N.¥. | 


® Installation © Service 


| 
| 


Sales 


Unusual Movies on TV 
Saturday, Nov. 17 
Foxes of Harrow (13) 2:30, 7 and 


Fg a a vote-f 


have been released from county jail 
PHILADELPHIA. — According, 38 effective as elsewhere. ‘Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 gs an 
by County Judge P. B. Howell and 
t elect; d ble shift voters was greater than elsewhere | clips from Elvis’ new movie; Ben} Arms and the Man, Downtown 
ed. jail cell in. Wildwood past elections made a sizeable s 
there was a shift of just under; Knows Best No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
It was feared Woods had been ‘Eisenhower and on Tuesday Nov. 
| 18th Ward where it is estimated | Bob Hope—variety (4) 9 
road. | In the state of Pennsylvania 
$64,000 Challengee (2) 10 
‘the national trend. S 
BERD 
11:15 
was short’ of that cast-in 1932./|Dodge management know in the next week) 
. | crats running for the state legis-| Says Quinn,. .. “Our union will, 
Paradine Case (9)-3 and 7:30 
jand safety of our members. 
ting incumbent, Earl 
faulty layouts, obsolete plants 
pr iar Hag . Monday, Nev. 19 


on bonds of $25 000 each. 
The men are George Altman, 
Jack Sands and Frank Collins, all 
of Wildwood. The bonds were set z3 if i 
ju to most political observers, in- Victory at Sea—documentary (11)}My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
are returnable Dec. 3, the day the|cluding Abner W. Berry of the OUT IN THE western part of 7:30. Allies return to . Philip-' Three Peony Geet Theatre de Lvs 
next term of Circuit Court Opens.|Sunday Worker, the Negro voter: ee — hy at re | pines ‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
oo men sew gg after ‘on ‘a nation: al scale, in the just. Y gro | Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Film| Inherit the Wind, National 
cu "grape ah wet in the state. | Blue—comic, Mitzi Green, others Teahouse -of August Moon, City 
Oct. 27. He had been jailed on|{tom the Democratic column to; In Pittsburgh’s Third and Fifth Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Duke! Center 
charges of disorderly conduct after) swell the Eisenhower landslide. Wards where Negroes constitute Ellington, Olsen and Johnson,! Me Candido, Greenwich Mews 
he allegedly said “Hello baby” to a pt he Negro voters in 1952 cast 75 percent of the population, Betty Walker, cast of Father Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 
, white school teacher. some 22 percent of their, votes for 20 percent to the GOP Third Ward | Press Conference (7) 8:30 Thvse Phibdello’. Pays Open 
in the Fi e change over Theatre: Late James Dean in} Stage, 15 Second Ave. 
caper ng ot 7 B hat Sieg of this year nearly 45 percent) was greater. | ee Anderson’s I'm A Fool — 
later his blood-stained shirt od lof the Negro voters pulled the! Another shift took place in the: ~) 
d 
hat were found along a little-used lever for Ike. that 600 Negros voter for the aging | ites (7 iA era: McKenna 
“EY | in scenes from Irish pla 
Woods, Ly Seg” turned up in ‘more Negroes voted for’ Wiemn.' sl ie Latin American Candee: (13) 9) 
Andalustia, Ala. and was returmed hower than they did in 1952, but Auge Ieader Alfred Wikcicock (5) a0 
fined in the State Prison at Rai- ‘the ‘shifting was not q_great ‘Pledges Fight Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
In Philadlephia County wards On 8 Drew Pearson (5) 11 
where the bulk of the Negro voters HAMTRACK, Mich. (Late Show: Without Warming (2) ) 
live remained in the Democratic! Patrick Quinn, president of; 
'column. -The Stevenson ‘plurality Dodge Local No. 3, has let the} (Radio Section will be resumed 
Senator-elect Joseph Clark ran out, “Dodge Main News,” that he 
in front of the national ticket in ‘warits no part of putting Dodge 
all of the “Negro wards.” workers into the production race 
There were seven Negro Demo- being waged by GM and Ford. : 
10 p.m. 
| lative, five in contests with Negro! continue to fight inst speedup 
Republicans; all the seven Ne- | snd te gti sis 2 "Golden Salamander (7) 7:30 
_ Democrats will go to Harris-' ue “to protect | Bedlam (9) 9 
oH Caw asia ome ba Bacon Start Cheering—Jimmy Durante} 
injure t musical (2) 11:15 . 
_“T do not believe that our mem- Sunday, Noy. 18 
of bers should be called on to make Foxes of Harrow ( 
oe Bag PO" for management's short-sight- | 10 
District. | in production co - ordina-! Paradine Case ©) 6 and 1030 
er machinery .. . we again Pm 
management to put tor Tonight at 8:30 (7) 3 
some of the energy and enthusi-| 4 paj of Divorcement (9) 7: ‘30 andj 
ed over the new | 10 


|as the 1052 COP Neuro candidate 
i\for Congress from the district. 
i Write for our new catalog 


WORKERS 


| BOOKSHOP 
48 E, 1am St., N.Y. 3 


they display 
Focey th strtadiprnpd the. prob- Velvet Touch(7) 11; 10 


our members.” 


: Dir on SS es — = a? , yao" .~ - 
ib, tt Oris: Sit ot fae Neiesas . 3 polite ideay ss EBs bop qty't thes: : 5, 
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ONEONTA, N. Y.—Three 50-year members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen were honored at a special ceremony here. 
The veteran railroaders, Clifford E. Utter, Henry Krichbaum and 
Raymond Barnes, were awarded emblems by BRT president W. P. 
Kennedy. Members of other unions were also present. 

* 

A SPERRY WORKER wor reinstatement on the job after a 

long fight against a so-called security firing. Daniel Lenihan, who 


had worked at the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 14 years, was dumped 
for having been a member up to 1950 of the Socialist Workers Party. 


Lenihan refused to become an informer for the FBI, according 
to Emil Lindahl, president of the Nassau-Suffolk CIO Council. The 


IUE defended Lenihan. 
* 


MINIMUM WAGE HEARINGS for New*York’s retail industry 
are now taking place throughout the state. Remaining sessions are 
in Albany, Nov. 19; and New York City, Nov. 21. Hearings are on a 
proposal to boost minimums to $1. More than 100,000 retail em- 
ploves in the state are estimated to be making less today. 

* 
AFL-CIO MERGER talks in New York Sate and City, sus- 


pended during the elections, will probably get started, again in the | 


near future, First year of merger has passed and local bodies have 
one more year to achieve unification under national rules. There are 


still many wrinkles to be ironed out between CIO and AFL leaders | | 


in New York, 
y * 3 
A TWO-DAY CONFERENCE on unionism will be held in 
New York Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, sponsored by the N. Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labor- Relations at Cornell University. 


* 

WORKER DISUNITY in the explosive New York transit situa- 

tion is plainly hurting the tough and vital struggle of labor against 
job-slashing Transit Authority automation and “economy” programs. 
The Transport Workers Union, which has sole bargaining rights 

but not the union shop, is being challenged and harassed by a num- 
ber of so-called splinter groups which show some strength among 

. motormen, shop crafts and a few other places. 


This inter-union fight is seriously crippling the transit workers’ 
ability to fight back against the Authority. How this workers’ dis- 


unity can be resolved is one of the toughest problems facing New | 


York labor nowadays. 
* 


ROCHESTER BREWERY and Teamster unions are in an or- 
ganizing drive at the local Qualtop Beverage Co., which has “sweat- 
shop” conditions. There is a company “union” in ‘the plant. There is 
organizational picketing at eight Qualtop plants. However, the union 
delivered 40 cases of ginger ale needed by a local hospital. 


* 
OFFICE WORKERS in New York laundries are organizing 
into the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (Laundry Joint Board) 
and are preparing demands for negotiations. 


* 

THE SPERRY UNION on Long Island, N. Y. has a new leader- 
ship. A young, relatively unknown shop steward was elected presi- 
dent of the 8,000-member local 450, IUE, and two supporers were 
alsto vicorious for vice-president and secretary-treasurer. 


The new a. 29-year old John J. Sarle, who has been a 
union member oy 4 years, fought the old leadership on several 
issues. Sarle wanted to keep policy-making power in the hands of the 
150-member shop stewards council instead of letting it be taken 
over by the smaller executive board. 


- 

THE NATIONAL MARITIME Union is fighting a try by the 
American Merchant Marine Institute to back down on an agreement 
puttiag an end to the old practice of logging seamen for time worked. 

AMMI 
Joseph Curran raising « 
the door to rene on 
and that “the > poate ie has 
ciplinary purposes is 


about the agreement so as to open 
it altogether, Curran says the issue is closed, 


s — of the past en NMU ships.” 


CLOAK SHOPS are busier than they have been f : 
y have been tor some years, le hes 


‘Be: Sepie: ceaee: cat of: 


‘said Isador Nagler, manager of the ILGWU N. Y. Cloak Joint Board. 


The nation’s stores have sent in enough order to keep the work go- 


ing this season. 


With the coat and suit industry also improved, according to. 


- Nagler, there are not rr skilled workers, especially for the 
“better” line of work. 


‘ ‘An Agreement is‘ reported betwee the ILGWU N. Y. Dress’ 


beet i Joint Board . hated ura rising hourly minimums to. $1.10 


jsharp conflict is shaping up. 


LY. Labor a 


‘By HERBERT SIGNER 


retiring. Sen. Lehman, state CIO 
president Louis Hollander ‘and 
other labor -~ liberal spokesman 


amount of dissatisfaction with the 
Tammany machine and that a 


Tammany boss Carmine DeSa- 
pio and his cohorts apparently feel 
complacent about the Nov. 6 re- 
sults in New York, but labor-lib-} 
eral circles disagree. 

Sen. Lehman said that “The bad 
results Tuesday were in_ those 
states where the leadership got 
away from liberal principles.” He 
was critical of the local Democra- 
tic leadership, especially on civil 
rights. 

Lehman, who is. still- looked up 
to 


ke plain there is a considerable]: 
pseees me alone in the labor movement, but 


Press for Demo 


party policy and outlook in rela- 
tion to the labor-liberal forces. 
Hollander, a powerful figure not 


also in independent Democratic 
circles, contrasted the New York 
results with those of Oregon. In 
the latter “rock-ribbed” Republi- 


can state, a labor-liberal-.Democrat- 


THE FIGHT for a new labor-indepe ndent-Democratic coalition in New York 
which would pursue definite “liberal” policies on issues, candidates, and campaigning 
appears to have opened up in the aftermath of the recent elections. Statements by 


ic coalition, working ‘in. close har- j 


mony and campaigning aggressive- 
ly on issues, won both. U. S. Sen- 
ators, three out of -four Congress- 
men, and made heavy gains in the 
State eee. 


IN NEW YORK, the Tammany 
machine came under heavy _ fire 
from the independent labor-liberal 
forces as having knifed the New 


asa 5 sireg oa for the powerful 


cratic party locally, 
there is no future for the party 


‘unless 
| “liber al” course. 


it puprsues a definite 


independent forces in the Demo-! 
insisted that 


America program on issues and 
having killed the effort to mount 
an all-out drive for Stevenson. Ke- 
fauver and Wagner as well as for 
key _labor-liberal-supported local 
candidates. 


* 


an Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union meeting, likewise emphasiz- 


make up its mind” 
that it will not get any place un- 
less it. takes a clear-cut ‘liberal’ 
path on issues, candidates, cam- 
'paigning and relations with labor. 
The Hotel Trades Council paper, 


a 


| 
| 
| a 


Faculty | £= 
members and. alumni will discuss collectice bargaining issues from | [°° "Re <3 
labor ahd company viewpoints. Top labor spokesmen will be Solo- | [> Wiees 
mon Barkin, research director, Textile Workers Union of America. | Ss 


president Ralph E. Casey sent a letter to NMU president 


g earned pay from a seaman for dis-. 


fddm arse eu seet eae sateesteetsrciasacensstey a8 


LEHMAN 


in its initial reaction to the Nov. 6 
balloting, also warned that the re- 
sults showed the Democratic party 
“cannot. continue to count auto- 
matically on the labor and liberal 
vote if it presists in surrendering} 
to the South and to its own worst 


.| elements on such -vital issues as 


segregation. 

The labor-liberal campaign in 
New York was vital in saving the 
Democratic party from — 
set backs in its Congressional an 
state legislative delegations in se! 
face of the Eisenhower tidal wav 
which gave the President a aren 
1,500,000 plurality in the state. 

Nevertheless, ‘the Democratic 
machine did lose three Senate 
seats and six Assembly seats in 
‘the metropolitan aréa, Eisenhower 
ran only a hair's breadth behind 
Stevenson in the Tammany strong- 
hold of New York City, arid Wag- 
ner did lose the Senate race in 
contrast’ to Democratic victories 
for Governor and Senator’ in other 


J industrial soucact 


DESPITE ok the News, 


through the ig Hall column ‘in 
ests that 
© race “a 


stronger leader than before.” There 


Democratic machine leaders feel 
‘this. way. 

If so, then it would seem that 
the Democratic high command in 
the state, which is reported to ‘be 
taking stock now, may: not be will- 


HOLLANDER, in a speech ‘a 


‘labor circles is the role of the New* 


ed that the Democratic party “must 
in New York! 


ox Te | 


. *. Aa 
+,” 

a 

“op 

“ae 


32 52 suspended for the 
ee > but will be renewed in the nearjtakes in the intense political ac- 
«i 3 future. While there are evidently tivity of the powerful International 

8. .  -: many wrinkles to be iroged out be-| ‘Ladies Garment Workers Union 
| tween CIO and AFL leaders on! n and several other smaller unions. 


are other indications, too, that the} 


Another feature of New York 
campaign coming under scrutiny: in 


York City and State AFL, which 
did virtyally nothing on issues or 
candidates: The city and state CIO, 
in contrast, developed aggressive) 
and effective campaigns. 

Only in upstate Rochester, 
| Westchester and Buffalo were unit-| 
ed AFL and CIO campaigns! 
‘achieved, and did the AFL itself 
carry on any kind of a campaign’ 
‘an election drive. 

State and city merger talks were 

election period | 


ONE OF THE ISSUES being 
* debated in the merger talks, pre- 


e ‘sumably, is that of political action 


‘in view of the wide gap tradition- 
‘ally between CIO and AFL on this: 
in New York. 


The AFL leaders © have been 


Lausche Says 
Won't Appear 
Before Jan. 14 


COLUMBUS. — Demo- 
cratic Gov. Frank L. Lausche 
has said he will not re- 
port to the U. S. Senate until 
‘he completes his term as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, thus making it likely 
the Senate will be organized be- 
fore he arrives. Lausche said his 
fifth term as Governor ends. Jan. 
14. The. Senate convenes Jan. 3. 


Lausche had said in the past that 
under certain conditions he might 
vote with the Republicans to give 


. 
7 


the party control of the Senate. He} 


declined today to say how he would 
vote if the Senate was not organ- 
ized when he arrives in Washing- 
ton. 

Lausche -had this’ to say about 
his plans: — 

“If the Senate is not organized 
prior to the time I take office I 
will consider the composition of thé} 
Senate, the balance of. power, the 
fact that Mr. Eisenhower is Presi- 
dent, and such other matters as I 


deem pertinent.” 
in the Senate. | 


; 
had 
prague ridley be. 


. ney, sent chenaps. in. the 


Latest returns showed the Dem-|,, 
ocrats would have a 49 to 47 ee : 


HOLLANDER 


closely connected with the Demo- 
cratic machines, or, in some in- 
stances, with the GOP. However, 
as was the case. in this campaign, 
th AFL usually does little or noth- 
ing in- the way of labor political 
action. The CIO apparently would 
like the merged organization to 
play an active role the year-round 
in the legislative and _ political 
arena. 

As part of the whole com- 
\plex picture, there remains the 
‘added factor of the existence and 
role of the Liberal party which 


It is generally conceded that if 
tithese unions and those as in. the 
CIO -would find the way to unite 
their efforts in a single labor pol- 
itical action machinery statewide, 
citywide and locally (as the AFL- 
CIO COPE), this in itself could 
change the political picture in New 
York in short order. Whether this 
is a likelihood in the near future 
is doubtful at this writing. 


\TRAVIS APPEALS 
FOR REVERSAL 


OF CONVICTION 
DENVER, Colorado. — Maurice 
E. Travis former secretary-treasur- 
er of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
asked a U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals today to eres Pee con- 
viction on Cc 


harges of ying 
non-Communist Pe he yaad t 
with the Givernment four years 
ago.. 3 

Nathan - Witt of New York, at- 
torney for Travis, requested re- 
versal of the conviction on the 
grounds that Travis should have 
been charged in Washington, D.C., 


‘|instead of-Colorado. He also. based 


his request on an allegation that 
the Government improperly cross- 
examined defense character wit- 
nesses during Travis’ trial on Dec. 
21, 1955. 
: ic 9 was fined $8, ep and - 
te to eight years 
he has been free‘On a $13,000 
pending the outcome of f the» ae 
He is receiving a from the 
union and is living on the West- 
Coast. 
The court is not expected to act 
for at least 30 days. -_- | 


if Riscaluvifes was reelected, 
would. first 
of the Senate ¢ 


